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PREFACE 

IT  has  been  the  first  desire  of  the  author  in 
writing  this  book  to  lessen  the  unnecessary  op- 
position which  commonly  manifests  itself  between 
those  who  radically  are  agreed  in  the  Christian 
Faith.  Religion  is  so  often  attended  by  contro- 
versy, that  men  are  much  more  aware  of  the  points 
in  which  they  differ  than  of  those  which  they  hold 
in  common.  Whenever,  therefore,  a  person  can 
adopt  the  attitude  of  sympathy  with  both  sides, 
he  may  well  wish  to  speak  if  he  thinks  that  he  can 
show  the  agreement  to  be  far  more  important  than 
the  difference. 

The  particular  subject  of  controversy  which  now 
stirs  thoughts  and  desires  of  this  kind  goes  by  the 
name  of  Higher  Criticism.  We  have  come  to  a 
time  when  religious  people  are  beginning — but,  in 
general,  only  beginning — to  understand  that  such 
criticism  is  not  always  intentionally  hostile  to 
Christianity.  They  still  believe,  however,  that  in 
its  own  nature  it  undermines  Christian  security. 
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It  is  true  that  those  who  handle  the  new  facts  of 
advancing  knowledge  in  a  manner  to  produce  this 
impression,  with  the  definite  purpose  of  over- 
throwing the  Faith,  may  do  so  successfully  in 
proportion  as  the  real  grounds  of  Religion  are 
suffered  to  lie  in  obscurity.  But  when  these  are 
brought  into  prominence,  and  the  relation  of 
Knowledge  to  Faith  is  understood,  the  power  of 
the  attack  harmlessly  evaporates. 

There  certainly  should  be  no  real  division  of 
interest  amongst  those  who  equally  love  the  Bible 
because  it  conveys  the  highest  message  we  possess 
of  the  Love  of  God.  The  division  which  exists 
among  such  is  not  really  at  the  heart  of  the 
matter  ;  and  it  may  be  something  if  explanation 
can  at  least  advance  the  belief  that  Christian 
critics  are  not  traitors.  They  are  searchers,  who 
are  endeavouring  to  give  us  the  fullest  possession 
of  the  Word  of  God. 

An  effectual  explanation,  however,  must  go 
beyond  personal  impressions  ;  it  must  enter  into 
principles.  For  this  reason,  the  first  half  of  the 
present  book  contains  a  discussion  of  the  nature 
of  the  religious  Consciousness  as  it  actually  exists 
in  man.  As  it  actually  exists;  for,  since  it  is  there 
in  fact,  common  sense  bids  us  both  acknowledge 
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it  and  also  find  an  explanation  of  it.  It  is  with 
Religion  as  with  Sensation  ;  in  either  case  wha 
we  have  to  do  is  to  account  for  it ;  that  is,  to 
ascertain  and  try  to  understand  the  object  which  is 
the  cause  of  our  consciousness.  This  part  of  the 
subject,  then,  leads  up  especially  to  the  discussion 
of  Conscience,  as  the  developed  sense  through 
which  we  are  able  to  perceive  spiritual  truth. 

Such  a  discussion  may  be  tedious,  but  it  has 
appeared  to  the  writer  necessary  for  his  purpose. 
Throughout,  there  has  been  in  his  mind  the  idea 
that  what  the  average  religious  person  fears  in 
criticism  is  the  loss  of  religious  security.  There 
are  Christian  convictions,  of  the  truth  of  which  he 
is  certain  ;  on  which,  for  the  sake  of  others  and  of 
the  truth  itself,  he  cannot  patiently  allow  attack  ; 
with  which,  therefore,  he  cannot  part.  What 
security  remains  for  these,  if  the  theories  of  critics 
are  to  have  their  way?  Such  a  question  can  only 
be  answered  by  showing  where  the  real  ground  of 
Certainty  lies.  It  is  not  the  certainty  without  of 
which  we  speak — that  is  God's,  necessarily  un- 
alterable— but  the  certainty  within,  by  which  we 
apprehend  it.  If  mere  Knowledge  moves  from 
day  to  day  and  seems  to  fail  us,  is  there  any  deeper 
and   surer   quality  in   that    Feeling   of  Certainty 
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which  belongs  to  Religious  Emotion?  Some  will 
answer  Yes,  and  others  No,  without  much  hesita- 
tion. The  explanation  of  the  religious  conscious- 
ness offered  here  accepts,  and  presents  as  a  certain 
fact,  the  contact  of  God  with  man,  and  places  that 
as  the  inward  foundation  of  religious  security. 

This  requires  statement ;  but  the  statement  is 
not  so  much  an  argument  as  an  appeal  or  reference 
to  the  direct  consciousness,  It  assumes  that  there 
is  very  much  more  in  man's  consciousness  than  he 
generally  waits  to  think  about,  but  which  he  may 
now  be  invited  to  recognize.  The  statement  does 
not  aspire  to  scientific  form,  but,  nevertheless,  it  is 
intended  in  effect  to  be  sufficiently  accurate  to  bear 
scientific  examination.  This  is  said  with  con- 
fidence, as  the  whole  description  of  conscience  is 
an  exhibition  of  living  facts  which  are  tested  every 
day.     They  only  require  patient  consideration. 

A  similar  presentment  of  the  principles  of 
Religion  may  be  applied  to  the  difficulties  of 
Agnosticism,  and  in  other  directions  as  well.  But 
the  subject  has  been  almost  entirely  restricted  in 
the  second  part  of  this  book  to  its  application  in 
the  study  of  the  Bible.  With  regard  to  this,  the 
reader  will  not  look  here  for  any  new  suggestions 
of  criticism  ;   such  would  be  outside  the  present 
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purpose.  Modern  conclusions  are  indeed  pre- 
sented sympathetically,  as  by  one  who  has  tried 
himself  to  understand  the  general  bearing  of  such 
inquiry.  But  he  who  wishes  to  follow  further  into 
these  matters  has  sufficient  opportunity  elsewhere 
of  gathering  the  opinions  of  acknowledged  ex- 
perts. The  present  endeavour  is  only  to  explain 
the  attitude  which  the  developed  Christian  Con- 
science should  adopt  in  their  presence.  The  con- 
clusions here  reached  seem  to  be  very  often  assumed 
by  writers,  but  very  seldom  expounded ;  and  there- 
fore the  chasm  between  the  critics  and  simple- 
hearted  believers  is  as  yet  unnecessarily  wide. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  preliminary  statement 
placed  in  front  of  each  chapter  is  not  so  much  a 
table  of  contents  as  a  brief  general  indication  of 
the  subject,  intended  to  guide  the  reader  in  the 
connection  of  thought.  If  he  finds  some  of  the 
earlier  chapters  especially  tedious,  and  can  be 
satisfied  to  take  their  conclusions  for  granted,  he 
may  prefer  to  turn  to  these  briefer  statements,  and 
so  retain  the  thread  of  the  subject  until  he  reaches 
Chapter  XII,  where  the  discussion  is  turned  more 
directly  to  the  study  of  the  Bible. 


FOREWORD 

FROM   THE    BISHOP   OF  WINCHESTER 

I  HAVE  very  great  pleasure  in  complying  with 
the  request  which  I  have  received  from  the 
author  of  "Conscience  and  Criticism,"  that  I 
would  prefix  to  it  a  brief  Foreword. 

It  appears  to  me  that  in  his  treatment  of  the 
appeal  to  Conscience  he  has  rendered  us  a  valu- 
able contribution. 

It  shows  genuine  originality  of  thought,  and  is 
expressed  both  with  clearness  of  language  and 
with  independence  of  judgment. 

In  the  course  of  the  work  many  of  the  most 
perplexing  questions  with  which  the  Christian 
thought  of  the  day  is  being  confronted  are  dis- 
cussed in  a  thoughtful  and  sympathetic  manner. 

I  commend  the  treatise  as  one  that  is  likely  to 
prove  suggestive  to  readers,  and  to  be  of  practical 
utility  to  students  of  Holy  Scripture.  The  rever- 
ent and  reasonable  spirit  in  which  it  has  been 
written  cannot  fail  to  prove  attractive. 
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Whether  or  not  we  may  agree  with  the  Rev. 
Geoffrey  Hughes  in  all  the  stages  of  his  argu- 
ment, we  may  be  truly  grateful  to  him  for  a  useful 
piece  of  work.     I  wish  it  God-speed. 


HERBERT   E.  WINTON. 


Farnham  Castle,  Surrey, 
August  \"}th,  1908. 
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In  front  0/  each  chapter  is  placed 
a  brief  statement  of  the  subject. 


I 

THE  SUBJECT  STATED 


The  task  which  is  here  first  undertaken  is  to  ascertain  the  value  of 
Religious  Feeling  in  Belief.  Many  people  are  quite  aware  that  they 
hold  truths  which  they  cannot  intellectually  prove  ;  especially  in  re- 
ligious matters,  they  believe  something  because  they  feel  it  is  true.  Is 
this  feeling  of  any  value?  has  it  any  right  to  guide  men's  beliefs? 

It  is  a  question  which  must  always  be  of  much  importance,  but  it 
especially  becomes  urgent  when  the  power  and  the  reach  of  the  mind 
are  being  enlarged  by  new  experience.  At  such  a  time  as  the  present, 
the  domain  of  thought  is  being  extended  every  day.  As  intellect 
advances,  will  it  take  the  whole  of  belief  entirely  into  its  own  keeping, 
to  the  exclusion  of  feeling  in  Religion  as  in  everything  else  ? 

The  proper  consideration  of  this  will  allow  no  hasty  conclusion  on 
one  side  or  the  other.  Patient  examination  of  the  constitution  of 
human  nature  is  necessary,  with  perfect  sincerity  shown  to  both 
Thought  and  Feeling. 

When  a  conclusion  on  this  point  is  reached,  it  will  remain  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  book  to  apply  it  to  the  modern  use  of  the  Bible. 


CHAPTER  I 
THE   SUBJECT  STATED 

RELIGIOUS  people  are  often  to  be  found 
who  have  firm  beliefs  of  which  they  can 
give  no  very  clear  account.  It  is  not  only  that 
they  can  with  difficulty  say  why  they  believe  ;  but 
to  some  extent  they  are  even  unable  to  define 
what  they  believe,  though  they  are  quite  sure  that 
they  do  believe. 

As  the  condition  of  mind  which  this  indicates 
is  in  one  aspect  most  general  amongst  the  un- 
educated, it  is  easy  at  first  sight  to  suppose  that  it 
represents  merely  incompleteness  of  thought,  to- 
gether with  want  of  practice  in  expressing  thought 
in  suitable  words.  And,  in  fact,  as  education 
advances,  some  of  the  undefined  territory  of  belief 
is,  so  to  speak,  reclaimed  for  the  mind  and  brought 
into  conscious  cultivation  ;  men  are  able  to  say 
more  clearly  what  and  why  they  believe  within 
certain  limits. 

It  is,  then,  not  unnatural  to  suggest  that  the 
process  of  reducing  all  belief  to  a  rational  form, 
showing  to  the  reason  its  foundation,  superstruc- 
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ture,  and  contents,  may  go  on  continuously  till  it 
is  complete.  This  is  an  intellectual  progress 
which  we  see  in  some  degree  in  actual  operation, 
and  may  even  experience  in  our  own  case.  Then, 
confident  that  the  whole  subject  of  Religious 
Belief  is  within  the  proper  sphere  of  reason,  we 
may  be  disposed  to  join  others  who  are  accustomed 
to  assert  that  all  beliefs  must  be  proved,  that  to 
believe  without  proof  is  not  worthy  of  developed 
man. 

An  influence  of  this  description  may  be  working 
very  generally  in  a  community,  large  or  small ; 
and  there,  accordingly,  the  tone  of  thought  and 
the  aspect  of  life  in  its  deeper  interests  may  be 
undergoing  a  gradual  change.  It  may  become 
more  difficult  for  the  simple  believer  to  maintain 
his  position  outwardly,  and  inwardly  he  may  have 
the  still  greater  trial  of  justifying  it  to  his  own 
conscience.  Let  us  watch  the  process  rather  more 
closely  as  it  may  arise  in  the  case  of  some  typical 
individual. 

There  has  been  a  time  when  such  an  one  has 
held  without  question  in  a  simple  form  the  truths 
of  the  Christian  Religion.  These  have  been  im- 
parted under  some  kindly  influence,  have  appealed 
to  some  instinct  within,  and  have  become  almost 
unconsciously  incorporated  into  the  general  habits 
of  life.  As  the  mind  opens  to  inquiry,  the  state- 
ment of  these  truths  challenges  attention.    When, 
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further,  the  will  emerges  from  the  condition  of 
mere  impulse  into  that  of  deliberate  choice,  an 
account  must  be  given  of  the  religious  demands 
made  upon  it,  for  these  involve  practical  decisions 
of  conduct.  Then  the  intellect  experiences  the 
meaning  of  Doubt.  It  takes  time  first  to  com- 
prehend the  questions  which  are  coming  forward, 
and  then  in  much  greater  measure  to  see  in  what 
direction  their  solution  is  to  be  found.  Very 
commonly  the  stage  of  development  which  is 
sufficient  to  raise  the  question  is  insufficient  to 
admit  the  answer.  Difficulties  in  all  degrees  of 
importance  may  press,  and  the  religious  life  there- 
by is  in  danger  of  losing  peace  and,  perhaps, 
security. 

Some  such  description  will  frequently  apply  to 
the  years  in  which  youth  is  passing  into  adult  age. 
But  it  will  also  have  meaning  for  many  in  the 
further  stages  of  life  if  they  happen  to  live  at  a 
time  when  new  advances  are  being  made  in  dis- 
covery and  learning.  At  such  a  period,  the 
observant  mind  is  always,  in  a  sense,  renewing 
its  youth.  Questions  assume  new  aspects,  and, 
in  relation  to  these,  beliefs  cannot  be,  as  far  as 
form  goes,  exactly  what  they  were  before.  This 
is  at  any  time  of  life  an  advance  in  education. 
The  what  and  the  why  of  belief  have  to  be  recon- 
sidered and  placed  afresh  in  proper  relation  to  the 
conduct  of  life. 
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And  while  this  process,  which  we  have  so  far 
presented  as  chiefly  intellectual,  is  in  motion — 
while  the  course  is  still  leading  through  the 
region  of  Question  and  threatening  Doubt — there 
may  remain  an  inner  counteracting  certainty, 
which  perhaps  we  may  only  timidly  maintain  ; 
but  it  is  there.  Here  are  questions  which  we 
cannot  answer,  here  is  an  indefinite  sense  that  the 
whole  field  of  knowledge  is  moving  we  scarcely 
know  whither ;  but  there  is  something  which  re- 
mains firm.  For  one,  it  may  be  Belief  in  God  ; 
for  another,  Love  of  Jesus  Christ ;  for  a  third, 
the  Authority  of  Conscience ;  yet  again,  the 
Brotherhood  of  Man,  or  the  Beauty  of  Self-sacri- 
fice. Some  central  heart  of  religion  remains  to 
give  a  degree  of  stability,  so  long  as  man  has  not 
lost  his  manhood,  although  everything  else  may 
for  a  while  be  in  confusion. 

Yet  it  is  true  that  even  this  amount  of  persist- 
ence is  in  defiance  of  the  same  intellect  which  has 
so  successfully  invaded  the  rest  of  our  concep- 
tions. For  the  doubt  of  the  reason  comes  here  as 
elsewhere :  Is  there  a  God  ?  Is  He  Good  ?  Is 
not  Jesus  Christ,  as  taught,  a  myth  of  the 
imagination  ?  Is  Conscience  anything  more  than 
Habit,  or  an  echo  of  human  Compulsion  ?  Why 
should  I  sacrifice  myself  for  others  ?  We  discuss 
these  questions,  but  in  the  event  we  do  not  answer 
them  by  the  intellect  chiefly  :  we  have  our  convic- 
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tion  in  spite  of  them,  and  this  is  strong  enough  to 
control  or  modify  our  conduct.  Without  as  yet 
asserting  that  the  conviction  itself  is  reasonable  or 
unreasonable,  we  must  recognize  that  it  exists. 
And  thus  Religious  Belief — for  so  it  actually  is,  at 
least  in  germ — such  as  the  intellect  does  not  al- 
together account  for,  perhaps  cannot  altogether 
express,  belongs  not  only  to  the  uneducated,  not 
only  to  the  young,  but  to  man  in  general. 

Yet  it  may  still  be  said  that  this  is  only  a 
survival  which  after  all  must  presently  die  out. 
Habits  of  mind,  it  is  argued,  last  long  and  are 
even  handed  on  through  generations,  but  they 
must  at  last  give  way  to  true  reason,  and  each 
man  should  in  his  own  case  anticipate  the  event 
as  soon  as  possible.  To-day,  it  may  be  urged, 
the  new  knowledge  of  the  Bible  is  rapidly  under- 
mining its  authority.  Jesus  Christ  has  long  been 
reduced  to  the  position  of  a  good  but  mistaken 
man.  Miracles,  of  course,  cannot  happen,  and 
their  record  is  only  a  legacy  from  the  days  of 
enthusiastic  ignorance.  The  strong  light  of 
Reason  is  fast  dispersing  all  the  misty  emotion  of 
the  past.  It  is  only  a  question  of  time,  and 
Religion,  at  least  as  far  as  it  is  independent  of 
Reason,  will  be  dead. 

It  is  not  supposed  that  our  readers  themselves 
adopt  this  attitude.  But  perhaps  they  feel  some- 
thing of   its   pressure   beside  them,   and,   partly 
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bewildered  by  it,  are  driven  into  a  mistaken  posi- 
tion in  quite  the  opposite  direction.  For  many, 
with  an  instinctive  recoil  from  a  threatening 
danger,  declare  that  the  new  knowledge  is  a  snare 
of  the  devil,  that  it  cannot  be  real,  that  it  is 
necessarily  atheistical,  overturning  the  Word  of 
God.  They  have  the  absolute  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  Salvation  by  Jesus  Christ  in  the  witness 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  They  can  make  no  terms  of 
any  kind  with  those  who  attack  the  Book  of  books 
which  conveys  the  Heaven-sent  Gospel.  What  is 
man  that  he  should  doubt  God,  or  measure  Divine 
Power  by  his  own  intelligence?  Yea,  let  God  be 
true,  but  every  man  a  liar  ! 

Now  to-day  a  large  number  of  people  are  float- 
ing somewhere  between  these  two  extreme  posi- 
tions, more  or  less  at  the  mercy  of  conflicting 
tides.  From  the  one  side  they  are  drawn  by 
loyalty  to  a  voice  which  still  seems  to  be  that  of 
Conscience,  on  the  other  they  cannot  rest  because 
of  the  honesty  of  their  intelligence.  It  is  to  such 
that  the  considerations  which  follow  are  especially 
offered.  We  have  to  find  the  principle  which  will 
satisfy  the  just  requirements  of  both  these  parts 
of  human  nature.  That  sense  of  religious  con- 
viction, which  often  cannot  explain  itself,  which 
may  be  subject  to  prejudice  and  sometimes  shaped 
by  mere  association,  is  nevertheless  a  reality  which 
claims  our  reverent  attention.     It  carries  within  it 
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an  essential  truth.  At  the  same  time,  the  sincerity 
which  requires  that  thought  shall  not  be  made 
self-contradictory  must  also  be  allowed  a  whole- 
hearted respect.  Each  principle  shall  have  its  due 
honour,  for  the  two  cannot  be  really  and  finally 
antagonistic.  Our  inquiry  must  strive  to  get 
below  the  surface  both  of  feeling  and  of  thought ; 
and  in  doing  this  it  must  certainly  make  a  demand 
upon  our  patience.  A  reader  who  finds  it  worth 
while  to  make  the  inquiry  at  all,  will  be  prepared 
for  some  intricate  details  of  explanation  ;  for  such 
will  necessarily  arise  from  the  very  fact  that  the 
question  is  so  deeply  involved  in  our  nature.  It 
will  be  understood  that  the  especial  purpose  of  the 
discussion  is  to  supply  ourselves  with  a  principle 
which  we  can  trust  in  our  modern  reading  of  the 
Bible  ;  and  to  this  application  we  shall  come  in 
the  later  chapters. 


II 

THE  FIRST  DISTINCTION  BETWEEN 
RELIGION  AND  THOUGHT 


Our  first  object  being  to  understand  clearly  what  is  the  nature  of  the 
double  claim  upon  our  belief,  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  simply  to 
lead  the  reader  to  the  examination  of  his  own  mind.  One  who  is 
already  accustomed  to  do  so  may  take  what  we  have  to  say  here  for 
granted  and  pass  on.  The  question  of  Belief  is  really  one  of  a  state  of 
consciousness  which  can  only  be  answered  from  within.  The  general 
subject,  therefore,  of  chapter  I.  is  now  to  be  more  accurately  stated 
with  regard  to  the  relation  between  Feeling  and  Intellect  in  Religion, 
as  it  exists  within  our  own  conscious  experience.  This  cannot  be  so 
much  a  matter  of  argument  as  of  simple  description  in  order  that  we 
may  realize  what  is  there. 

Although  we  find  that  both  Feeling  and  Intellect  together  influence 
Religion,  yet  these  two  can  be  clearly  separated  in  our  thought. 
Though  a  man  may  be  both  religious  and  intellectual,  yet  when  we  say 
that  he  is  religious,  we  mean  something  different  from  saying  that  he 
is  intellectual.  When  we  think  over  different  religions,  and  ask  our- 
selves why  we  call  them  all  religions,  we  find  that  under  different 
forms  of  thought  there  is  always  the  same  germ  of  Feeling  or  Emotion. 

It  is  not,  then,  merely  confusion  of  thought,  but  it  is  a  fact  that 
Feeling  lies  at  the  root  of  Religion.  Having  definitely  recognized  its 
existence,  we  shall  have  to  ascertain  what  is  the  real  nature  and  value 
of  this  Feeling  which  we  may  call  Religious  Emotion,  as  it  comes  into 
operation. 


CHAPTER   II 

THE   FIRST   DISTINCTION   BETWEEN 
RELIGION   AND  THOUGHT 

THE  statement  of  the  subject  just  made  is 
founded  upon  the  experience  that  there  is 
sometimes,  as  we  suppose,  a  divided  claim  made 
upon  our  religious  belief,  in  which  the  two  con- 
flicting elements  arise  respectively  in  Feeling  and 
in  Thought  or  Intellect.  This  is  not,  in  fact,  a 
distinction  which  is  strictly  accurate,  as  we  may 
become  aware  in  the  course  of  our  inquiry  ;  but,  it 
being  the  first  natural  impression,  we  will  take  it 
as  a  starting-point. 

Now  most  men  —  perhaps  all  men  —  in  their 
religious  life  have  these  two  elements  in  some 
proportion  in  combination.  There  is  nothing 
capricious  about  this.  The  present  chapter  will 
chiefly  aim  at  exhibiting  the  fact  in  a  definite 
form,  while  tracing  its  root  to  the  constitution  of 
human  nature  itself.  And  our  first  object  must  be 
to  ascertain  what  it  is  that  makes  a  belief  religious 
at  all.  For  we  have  many  beliefs  about  other 
general  matters  which  we  do  not  include  in  our 
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religion  as  such ;  they  appeal  to  our  interest  in 
other  ways ;  they  touch  us  at  different  points. 
What  is  it,  then,  in  our  consciousness  that  con- 
stitutes the  religious  interest?  In  the  combination 
which  we  call  our  Religious  Belief,  is  it  Thought 
or  is  it  Feeling,  or  is  it  the  combination  of  these, 
or  something  different  from  either,  which  gives 
its  peculiar  quality  ?  When  we  know  this  we  may 
be  in  a  position  to  examine  its  value  in  relation  to 
our  whole  life. 

The  question  before  us  constitutes  an  invitation 
to  analyse  our  religious  consciousness ;  to  trace 
our  convictions  back  to  the  elements  from  which 
they  grow ;  to  separate,  if  possible,  some  essential 
reality  of  religion  in  order  that  we  may  view  it 
apart,  and  that  when  we  have  thoroughly  identi- 
fied it,  we  may  weigh  its  importance,  watch  its 
operation,  and  assign  to  it  its  true  position  in 
human  nature. 

But  before  we  enter  upon  this  act  of  separation, 
a  few  words  may  remind  us  that  although  the 
religious  element  in  life — that  which  makes  it  at 
any  part  religious — can,  perhaps,  be  isolated  for 
inspection,  yet  in  the  actual  living  person  it  does 
not  operate  alone.  This  will  be  important  to  us 
later  on,  and  it  is  well  to  start  with  a  true  impres- 
sion. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  different  streams  of 
our  existence,  which  we  associate  with  our  several 
faculties,  and  which  arise  in  the  different  parts  of 
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our  nature,  must  unite  before  they  flow  forward  in 
the  actual  river  of  life.  For  man  is  a  whole, 
and  the  vital  centre  in  each  individual  personality 
animates  together  the  several  parts,  whether  emo- 
tion, or  intellect,  or  will ;  and  the  various  cur- 
rents cross  and  recross  one  another  and  combine 
in  coming  to  their  outward  manifestation.  There- 
fore when  we  are  tracing  the  flowing  river  back  to 
its  origin  we  may  in  fact  find  that  it  has  many 
sources;  and  Religion  itself,  as  one  of  the  streams 
of  life,  may  have  more  than  one  contributory 
rivulet.  And,  further,  if  Religion  be  a  compound 
result,  the  several  rivulets  which  enter  into  it  may 
represent  different  qualities  which  belong  to  its 
various  aspects  ;  so  that  we  may  find  that  one 
source  contributes  to  Religion  the  essential  basis 
of  religious  perception,  its  primary  material ;  that 
another  gives  it  intellectual  form  in  expression  ;  a 
third  may  add  the  element  of  moral  worth ;  all  these 
being  present  together  and  constituting  a  whole  in 
the  actual  manifestation  of  a  religious  life.  It  is  with 
this  view  before  us  that  we  propose  to  analyse  the 
Religious  Sense  ;  our  purpose  is  to  recognize  its 
actual  component  parts,  so  as  to  value  them 
accordingly ;  and,  in  the  first  place,  to  discover 
what  may  be  called  its  essential  material  or  basis 
in  Consciousness. 

The   facts  which  we   have   to    investigate   are 
close  at  hand  ;  for  they  are  the  elements  of  our  own 
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perceptions.  The  argument  to  be  founded  on 
them  is  quite  simple  and  direct.  Yet,  for  many 
people,  there  is  some  difficulty  before  us  because 
they  are  accustomed  to  look  at  everything  which  is 
without  before  they  study  what  is  within  them- 
selves.   So  we  will  approach  the  subject  gradually. 

Let  us  put  the  leading  question  at  once  in  a 
simple  way,  What  is  Religion  ? 

It  might  be  supposed  that  it  would  be  easy  to 
find  a  reply  to  this  question.  It  has,  in  fact,  been 
very  often  asked  and  often  answered.  But  the 
answers  are  not  all  alike,  and  the  inquiry  starts 
up  afresh  from  time  to  time  in  earnest  minds.  We 
may  look  around  us  at  the  different  conceptions 
and  gather  specimens  for  examination.  For  one 
man,  Religion  is  Christianity  ;  for  another  it  may 
be  Buddhism.  Amongst  Christians,  some  will  say 
their  religion  is  obedience  to  the  Catholic  Faith  ; 
some  describe  it  as  Bible  Truth  ;  some  receive  it 
as  the  Witness  of  the  Spirit.  It  may  be  regarded 
as  inward  communion  with  God,  or  as  outward 
correctness  in  practical  conduct ;  again,  as  a 
Revelation,  or  as  an  Instinct ;  as  a  Creed,  or  as  a 
Moral  Code.  It  may  be  a  state  of  Feeling,  or  of 
Thought,  or  of  Will.  In  the  presence  of  so  many 
differences  of  expression,  we  wait  for  a  satisfying 
answer  to  our  question,  What  is  Religion  ? 

With  regard  to  some  of  the  terms  just  used,  no 
doubt  they  are  equally  true  as  applied  to  so  many 
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different  aspects  of  Religion.  Thus  it  may  be 
said  that  Religion  applied  to  Thought  becomes 
a  Creed  ;  applied  to  the  Will,  it  is  Duty  ;  con- 
sidered as  a  Gift  from  Heaven,  it  is  a  Revelation  ; 
as  a  state  of  Feeling,  it  is  Faith,  and  so  on.  But 
we  are  not  in  this  way  brought  to  the  root  of  the 
question.  These  are  the  many  forms  and  methods 
of  the  manifestation  ;  but  what  is  it  that  is  mani- 
fested? What  is  Religion  in  itself?  What  is 
that  reality  which  can  thus  affect  so  many  parts 
of  our  nature  and  take  so  many  shapes?  Why 
are  there  so  many  ideas  of  religion,  so  many 
different  species  which  all  lay  claim  to  the  same 
general  name?  Have  they  anything  in  common 
which  really  justifies  the  claim  ?  What  is  at  the 
root? 

When  we  fully  grasp  the  question  in  this  sense, 
it  may  appear  that  the  best  reply  cannot  be  very 
easily  found.  As  we  have  said,  we  may  not 
assume  that  most  people  are  accustomed  to  go  far 
below  the  surface  of  their  thoughts,  and  it  may 
require  some  effort  here  to  reach  a  satisfactory 
solution.  But  let  the  inquiry  now  be  put  in  a  form 
which  carries  with  it  a  suggestion,  thus  :  Are  all 
the  different  forms  of  religion  the  various  develop- 
ments of  one  inner  germ?  Shall  we  be  right  if 
with  the  help  of  our  own  inner  consciousness,  or 
our  own  religious  sense,  we  seek  out  the  essential 
source  from  which  they  all  spring,  and  call  this 
c 
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Religion  ?  Such  a  method  probably  seems  reason- 
able, and  we  will  pursue  it  with  as  much  patience 
as  is  required.  Then,  acting  on  this  intention,  we 
shall  not  begin  by  examining  the  particular  form 
to  which  Religion  has  grown  where  we  think  it 
most  perfect ;  but  it  will  be  wiser  to  go  back  as  far 
as  we  can  into  its  undeveloped  infancy.  We  shall 
there  find  the  germ  less  obscured  by  the  presence 
of  the  other  elements  which  in  later  stages  become 
mingled  with  it ;  and  we  may  detect  more  easily 
the  characteristic  which,  present  in  the  beginning, 
remains  permanently  through  this  and  all  other 
forms  of  religious  growth,  so  long  as  they  are 
religious. 

At  this  point  we  must  clear  our  conception  of 
the  double  aspect  of  Religion,  according  as  it  is 
regarded  inwardly  or  outwardly.  We  are  now  to 
examine  it  inwardly,  as  it  exists  within  our  own 
consciousness.  The  religious  germ  of  which  we 
are  in  search  is  an  element  of  our  own  nature,  the 
activity  of  which  makes  Religion  possible  for  us. 
An  outward  examination  also  of  Religion  might, 
of  course,  be  made,  as  in  its  earliest  history,  or  in 
its  progress,  or  in  its  present  manifestations  ;  but 
as  yet  we  are  not  concerned  with  that.  Whereas, 
undoubtedly,  the  real  value  of  Religion  in  life 
may  rather  be  measured  outwardly  by  its  devel- 
oped power  and  results,  past,  present,  and  to  come  ; 
yet,  its  necessity  and  primary  quality  for  Man  are 
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to  be  traced  in  its  original  element  as  it  exists  in 
human  nature.  Accordingly,  in  this  chapter,  we 
are  looking  for  Religion  in  its  germ  in  the  inner 
consciousness. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  Man  is  naturally  re- 
ligious. What  is  the  justification  for  such  a  state- 
ment? Compare  it  with  another  which  may  claim 
equal  truth,  that  Man  is  naturally  intelligent. 
Certainly  the  two  statements  are  not  identical  in 
meaning.  Taken  together,  they  agree  with  the 
actual  experience  and  consciousness  of  life,  which 
shows  that  Man  has  innate  faculties  directed  to- 
wards certain  objects,  and  that  the  action  and,  it 
may  be,  the  objects  of  these  faculties  are  distinct. 
The  action  in  the  one  case  is  to  understand  ;  in  the 
other  (shall  we  say?)  it  is  to  worship.  The  natural 
religious  instinct  to  worship  may  be  checked,  may 
be  lost,  but  properly  it  is  just  as  universal  as  the 
intellectual  instinct  to  think.  The  process  in  the 
complete 'man  is  just  as  necessary.  In  the  one 
case  as  in  the  other,  the  faculty  may  lie  dormant 
or  it  may  be  cultivated  ;  it  may  be  directed  to 
objects  mistakenly  conceived,  or  to  such  as  are 
suitable  and  true.  Gods,  as  well  as  opinions, 
may  or  may  not  correspond  with  reality.  In  any 
particular  individual,  the  one  faculty  may  out- 
grow and  overshadow  the  other  ;  that  is  to  say, 
one  man  may  advance  in  religion  while  his 
intellect  is  left  uncultivated,  another  may  become 
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more  intellectual  at  the  expense  of  his  religion. 
A  third  man,  evidently,  may  neglect  both  facul- 
ties, and  degrade  himself  to  the  level  of  the 
beasts.  But,  speaking  generally,  it  will  be 
enough  now  if  we  can  recognize  that  Man  pos- 
sesses, implanted  in  his  nature,  a  religious 
capacity  distinct  from  that  which  is  purely  in- 
tellectual. As  a  fact  this  cannot  be  mistaken,  or 
at  least  is  not  likely  to  be  ignored  in  his  own  case 
by  any  man  who  watches  his  inner  life.  There  is 
a  Feeling  within  which  he  cannot  always  explain, 
but  it  presses  upon  him  and  colours  his  existence. 
This  innate  Susceptibility,  then,  whether  it  seem 
to  belong  to  Sentiment,  or  to  Emotion,  or  to 
Instinct,  we  may  lay  at  the  foundation  of  Religion. 

This  view  of  our  human  nature  seems  very 
simple ;  but  as  it  really  involves  consequences 
most  important  to  Belief,  let  us  see  that  we  are 
absolutely  honest  in  adopting  it  before  we  go 
further.  Let  us  acknowledge  plainly  that  in  a 
certain  sense  we  are  assuming  it  to  be  true,  not 
proving  it.  In  laying  down  a  statement  that  Man 
is  naturally  religious  and  then  drawing  out  its 
meaning,  we  have  really  made  an  assertion  and 
not  proved  it  in  any  logical  sense.  We  shall 
understand  what  this  amounts  to,  if  for  a  moment 
we  look  at  what  might  seem  to  be  an  opposite 
assertion. 

We  can  imagine  an  opponent  saying  that  Man 
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has  no  proper  religious  faculty  ;  that  his  religious 
beliefs  are  only  habits,  and  no  better  in  their 
origin  than  misty  emotional  misrepresentations  of 
the  intellect ;  that  the  religious  idea  of  God,  for 
example,  is  really  only  that  of  a  man  indistinctly 
magnified ;  that,  in  short,  Religion  is  only 
Thought  confused  by  Emotion.  Well,  this  form 
of  statement,  after  all,  allows  that  Man  is  some- 
thing more  than  intellectual ;  that  he  is  emotional 
as  well ;  and,  in  view  of  what  will  presently  be 
said  about  Emotion,  it  would  be  sufficient  for  us 
to  find  in  that  a  true  basis  of  Religion.  But  what 
we  are  to  notice  here  is  that,  whatever  be  the  form 
of  statement,  the  proof  does  not  and  cannot  even- 
tually lie  in  the  words  of  an  argument ;  it  is,  of 
course,  to  be  found  in  the  reference  to  the  facts  of 
our  own  consciousness.  The  question  is,  What 
are  we,  as  we  know  ourselves?  It  is  a  matter  of 
direct  fact  in  our  own  perceptions.  We  may 
meditate  round  the  fact,  and  willingly  consider  all 
the  descriptions  and  illustrations  and  circum- 
stances which  will  help  us  to  bring  out  what  is 
obscure  and  unnoticed  into  the  fuller  light ;  but, 
after  all,  we  are  only  examining  ourselves  (no  easy 
matter),  and  ultimately  the  point  to  be  decided  is 
not  which  argument  is  most  convincing,  but 
which  description  is  most  accurate,  most  satisfy- 
ing, because  the  account  given  corresponds  with 
what  we  know  within  by  immediate  perception. 
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Any  analysis  of  our  consciousness  which  does  not 
stand  the  test  of  agreeing  with  the  actual  existing 
facts  of  the  consciousness  of  course  cannot  be 
accepted  as  correct.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
this  agreement  is  obtained,  we  necessarily  accept 
the  truth  to  which  our  own  perception  witnesses. 

For  the  present,  then,  let  it  be  taken  as  an 
assertion  only  that  Man  is  both  religious  and 
intelligent  by  nature.  Yet  it  corresponds  with 
our  own  first  instinctive  perceptions ;  and  if,  as 
we  proceed,  it  is  still  found  to  fit  properly  into  the 
structure  of  our  consciousness,  we  shall  know  that 
it  is  as  true  for  us  as  anything  can  be. 

The  progress  of  our  subject  will  make  it  neces- 
sary to  distinguish  still  more  accurately  between 
the  emotional  and  the  intellectual  elements  present 
in  Religion  itself  as  we  know  it ;  but  for  this  we 
shall  be  in  a  better  position  by  and  by.  Now 
from  this  simple  assumption  that  the  words  Re- 
ligious and  Intellectual  have  a  difference  of 
quality  because  in  common  speech  they  are  es- 
pecially related  to  different  experiences  in  our 
human  nature,  and  that  the  former  is  characterized 
by  Feeling  or  Emotion,  while  the  latter  belongs 
to  Reason  or  Thought,  we  will  proceed  to  watch 
the  combined  operation  of  the  two  corresponding 
faculties  in  forming  Religious  Belief. 


Ill 

RELIGION  USES  INTELLECT 


The  root  of  Religion,  then,  is  an  Emotion  and  not  Thought ;  and 
this  is  why  a  person  is  so  far  right  in  speaking  about  feeling  his 
religion. 

But,  as  far  as  we  see  in  the  last  chapter,  the  Feeling  has  as  yet  taken 
him  only  a  very  little  way — only  as  far  as  an  instinct  to  worship,  or  to 
trust,  or  to  obey,  some  God  whose  presence  he  does  not  understand 
but  only  feels. 

In  order  that  Religion  may  grow,  it  must  be  put  into  thought  and 
language,  and  so  united  with  other  experiences  of  thought.  Therefore, 
Religion,  although  at  the  root  it  is  not  the  same  as  thought,  yet  has  to 
use  thought.  And  moreover  it  has  to  be  discussed  in  words  like  other 
matters,  if  men  are  to  help  one  another  by  mutual  communication 
of  experience. 

In  this  use  of  words  careful  attention  is  to  be  given  to  their  real 
value.  Words  do  not  always  accurately  express  the  thoughts  which 
lie  behind  them  ;  much  less  do  they  fully  represent  the  Feeling  which 
is  deeper  than  thought. 

The  religious  expression  "  I  believe "  contains  two  elements  of 
belief;  one  is  only  intellectual,  a  belief  of  Thought ;  the  other,  which  is 
really  religious,  a  belief  of  Feeling.  Religious  creeds  and  individuals 
may  combine  these  two  elements  in  very  different  proportions,  yet  say 
all  alike  "  I  believe." 


CHAPTER    III 
RELIGION   USES   INTELLECT 

IF  what  has  been  said  is  true,  there  is  in  all 
forms  of  Religion,  Christian  or  otherwise,  an 
element  of  feeling  which  is  essentially  the  same 
throughout,  and  which  qualifies  them  to  be  called 
religions.  We  have  carefully  made  the  distinc- 
tion that  this  Feeling  is  not  Thought ;  neverthe- 
less, it  cannot  remain  divorced  from  Thought  if  it 
is  to  have  any  effective  place  in  human  life. 

For  as  a  condition  of  taking  part  in  the  life 
of  an  intelligent  being,  it  must  be  subject  to  in- 
quiry as  to  its  source,  and  nature,  and  value. 
All  experience,  the  Religious  Feeling  with  the 
rest,  is  necessarily  examined  by  Thought,  which 
tries  to  give  an  account  of  it,  to  trace  its  origin 
and  cause.  And  on  behalf  of  the  Religious  Feel- 
ing itself,  there  is  every  reason  why  this  should 
be  so,  with  a  view  to  its  own  practical  fruitful- 
ness. 

Religion  begins  to  take  upon  itself  a  definite 
form  when  Thought  begins  its  explanation  of 
the  Religious  Feeling  and  its  cause.     We  have 
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already  suggested  that  Religion  expresses  itself  in 
the  act  of  worship.  The  term  " worship"  is  suit- 
able because  it  includes  the  emotional  element 
which  we  recognize  as  present.  But  from  other 
points  of  view,  Religion  might  seem  rather  to 
indicate  Faith,  or  Submission,  or  Duty.  If  these 
terms,  or  any  other,  are  used,  it  is  clear  that  the 
feeling  not  only  goes  forward  to  its  manifestation 
in  life,  but  that  there  is  also  an  object  behind 
it.  What  is  that  object  ?  What  is  it  that  is  felt? 
What  causes  the  feeling?  What  is  it  that  we 
desire  to  worship,  or  to  obey,  or  to  know?  At 
this  point  the  question  begins  to  affect  the  intel- 
lectual form  of  religion  as  well  as  the  inward 
sense  in  relation  to  it. 

To  obtain  the  explanation  of  our  Religious 
Feeling,  in  the  sense  of  finding  such  a  description 
of  the  object  to  which  it  refers  as  will  correspond 
with  a  full  perception  of  the  feeling  itself,  is  the 
root  motive  of  religious  Thought. 

In  the  most  general  terms  we  must  say  that  the 
cause  of  the  Religious  Feeling  is  the  Presence 
of  God.  This  is  the  most  general  answer  that 
can  be  given  with  regard  to  Religion  in  its  germ 
or  infancy.  *  God '  is  thus  far  undefined.  The 
elementary  Feeling  gives  rise  to  this  elementary 
conception  of  its  object,  a  Presence,  a  '  God.'  He 
may  be  One  or  Many,  kind  or  the  reverse.  His 
nature   is  almost   unknown,    but    He    is    there. 
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He  touches  the  spirit  within,  and  when  the  touch 
becomes  vital,  He  is  conceived  as  a  Present  Per- 
son, Invisible,  Spiritual. 

Thus  far,  then,  '  God '  is  the  name  given  to  the 
object  indicated  as  the  present  cause  of  Religious 
Feeling,  just  as  we  name  the  objects  of  sight  and 
the  other  senses  to  identify  the  perception.  The 
remaining  effort  of  Religious  Thought  is,  through 
the  teaching  of  further  experience,  to  find  out  this 
God  in  His  nature,  in  His  action,  in  His  relation 
to  all  human  life.  The  various  efforts  thus  made 
have  been  subject  on  the  human  side  to  human 
conditions,  and  have  resulted  in  the  various  re- 
ligions. The  religious  origin  is  the  same  ;  the 
differences  are,  first  of  all,  in  the  thoughts  which 
gather  round  it  in  the  attempt  to  represent  and 
explain  it  in  manifestation. 

Religious  Feeling,  therefore,  enters  into  Thought 
as  it  were  on  its  own  account,  finding  thereby 
the  means  to  express  itself.  But  in  doing  this 
it  enters  into  the  general  stream  of  life.  When 
the  original  perception  of  God,  always  abiding 
in  its  own  right  as  such,  has  given  rise  beyond 
itself  to  conscious  thought,  it  necessarily  meets 
with  other  thoughts  which  come  from  other 
sources  into  the  same  mind.  Now  it  is  all  this 
other  body  of  thought  which  we  have  broadly 
distinguished  in  the  last  chapter  as  the  intellectual 
sphere  in  contrast  to  the  Religious  Feeling.     We 
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are  now,  however,  to  introduce  the  Religious 
Feeling  itself  as  an  object  among  the  rest  in 
this  intellectual  sphere.  It  has  not  as  yet  been 
necessary  for  our  purpose  to  make  any  analysis 
of  the  other  sources  or  objects  of  thought ;  but  we 
may  now  observe  that  the  contrast  in  our  nature, 
with  which  we  are  here  concerned,  really  lies  not 
between  any  one  kind  of  perception  and  the 
intellect  itself,  but  between  distinct  perceptions, 
equally  brought  within  the  intellectual  experience. 
Intellect,  then,  may  be  said  to  take  the  sources 
of  Religion  into  its  general  stock  of  thought,  and 
to  subject  its  matter  to  intellectual  processes  in 
common  with  the  rest.  But,  in  another  way  of 
viewing  the  same  fact,  it  may  be  said  that  Re- 
ligion makes  use  of  Intellect  to  supply  a  field  for 
its  own  exercise,  to  apply  and  develop  its  own 
powers.  There  is  such  mutual  action  as  is  neces- 
sitated by  the  unity  of  the  personality  in  which 
both  Feeling  and  Thought  reside. 

It  follows,  further,  that  Religion  makes  use  of 
the  instruments  of  thought,  namely  Words.  If 
thought  is  not  essentially  Religion,  much  less  do 
words  constitute  Religion.  Yet,  for  its  full  exer- 
cise, Religion  must  be  put  into  language.  No 
doubt,  every  fundamental  feeling  may  pass  into 
action  without  the  intervention  of  words,  as  when 
expressed  by  gesticulations,  weeping  or  laughter, 
or  more  substantially  by  deeds  done  under  emo- 
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tional  impulse  with  a  minimum  of  thought.  But 
the  full  activity  requires  language,  both  as  an  aid 
in  our  conceptions,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of 
communication  with  others.  Therefore,  Religion 
having  passed  into  Thought,  and  Religious 
Thought  taking  definite  shape,  the  resulting  re- 
ligious beliefs  are  expressed  in  words.  By  and 
by  Creeds  are  formed,  sacred  books  are  written. 
Even  so,  our  own  Bible  has  been  received,  con- 
veying its  truths  by  the  necessary  medium  of 
words. 

But  useful  and  necessary  as  words  are  to  Re- 
ligion, let  us  very  carefully  estimate  their  real 
worth.  In  common  use  it  is  only  with  more  or 
less  accuracy  that  words  can  represent  thoughts. 
In  any  use,  their  function  is  necessarily  limited  at 
a  point  within  the  reach  of  our  intelligence  and 
subject  to  its  influence.  The  Religious  Feeling 
before  it  finds  its  expression  in  words  has  passed 
through  the  medium  of  a  thought ;  and  this 
thought  has  become  mingled  with  other  thoughts; 
yet,  even  when  it  is  disentangled,  the  original 
fact  is  not  the  thought  but  the  feeling.  No  creed 
can  be  so  simplified,  in  its  attempt  to  express  the 
religious  consciousness  only,  as  to  exclude  the 
intellectual  element  which  probably  only  partially 
represents  it.  Therefore  the  religious  value  of  a 
statement  lies  ultimately  not  in  the  words,  not  in 
the  first  place  even  in  the  thoughts  which  they  are 
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meant  to  express,  but  in  the  Religious  Conscious- 
ness. Behind  the  word  is  thought,  and  behind 
the  thought  is  that  immediate  Feeling  which  in 
the  human  constitution  is  the  receptive  basis  of 
Religion. 

Such  a  consideration  may  throw  light  on  the 
proper  use  of  creeds.  They  have  a  religious 
value  and  they  have  an  intellectual  value,  between 
which  a  distinction  can  be  made ;  and  it  may 
happen  that  a  form  of  words  which  is  sufficient  to 
convey  the  one  is  unequal  to  the  other.  One 
expression  of  faith,  which  is  predominantly  in- 
tellectual, may  seem  to  be  of  less  religious  im- 
portance ;  another,  more  completely  expressive  of 
religious  feeling,  may  not  satisfy  the  criticism  of 
the  intellect.  In  any  case  the  worth  of  a  creed  is 
properly  measured  according  to  the  purpose  of  its 
use,  whether  religious  or  intellectual,  or  both  at 
once. 

But  with  regard  to  creeds  we  are  here  less  con- 
cerned to  apply  our  subject  than  with  respect  to 
the  Bible  itself.  Of  this  we  have  in  our  later 
chapters  a  comparatively  full  discussion  before 
us.  At  this  point  we  need  only  notice  carefully 
the  distinction  in  the  religious  value  to  be  attached 
to  the  Word,  the  Thought,  and  the  Feeling. 
There  may  be  different  degrees  of  perfection  be- 
longing to  each  of  these.  But  though  it  be  held 
by  the  reader  that  every  element  in  the  Bible  is 
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perfect  of  its  kind,  yet  the  absolute  Religious 
Truth  resides  first  of  all,  not  in  the  word,  not 
even  in  the  thought,  but  in  the  Feeling. 

One  particular  and  important  application  we 
will  take  at  once  to  illustrate  the  subject  of  this 
chapter.  The  expression  '  I  believe,'  which  oc- 
cupies so  large  a  space  in  religion,  and  which  we 
particularly  wish  to  understand,  is  in  its  common 
use  ambiguous,  and  the  ambiguity  is  the  cause  of 
endless  confusion.  The  words  may  be  used  to 
express  what  shall  for  the  moment  be  called  an 
Emotion  of  Belief,  or  they  may  'represent  an  atti- 
tude of  Thought  derived  elsewhere  ;  or  there  may 
be  a  mixture  of  these  two  elements  in  any  pro- 
portions. The  Emotion  is  that  of  the  Religious 
Feeling  in  contact  with  its  object ;  the  Thought 
may  be  a  conclusion  of  an  intellectual  process,  a 
probability  of  reason.  At  the  root  these  represent 
quite  different  states  of  consciousness ;  but  the 
fact  is  obscured  by  the  use  of  the  same  expression. 
Perhaps  there  would  be  no  necessary  confusion  if, 
in  actual  experience,  the  two  processes  of  belief 
were  always  in  themselves  distinct  and  had  their 
operation  apart.  But,  generally  speaking,  where 
the  belief  concerns  religious  matters,  there  is  a 
combination  of  these  two  elements  ;  so  that  belief 
even  in  a  particular  statement  is  likely  to  be  partly 
religious  and  partly  intellectual ;  and  much  more 
will  this  be  the  case  when  belief  in  a  whole  Book 
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is  involved.  Yet  such  belief,  arising  from  different 
elements,  combined  in  different  proportions  in 
different  individuals,  and  in  relation  to  different 
parts  of  the  Faith,  will  in  all  these  cases  alike  be 
expressed  in  the  same  form  of  words,  '  I  believe.' 


IV 


ALL    KNOWLEDGE   IS   A   COMBINATION 
OF    PERCEPTIONS 


Religion,  in  combining  its  own  Emotion  with  Intellect  in  Belief, 
claims  no  privilege  which  does  not  equally  belong  to  other  sources 
of  knowledge.  The  sensations  of  sight  are  united  to  those  of  sound 
and  the  other  senses  in  order  to  give  knowledge  of  the  outer  world. 
Each  faculty,  as  it  is  called,  adds  some  new  information,  which  does 
not  stand  alone  but  is  combined  in  the  unity  of  the  mind  with  all 
other  informations  relating  to  the  same  subject.  Only  in  this  way 
does  knowledge  on  any  subject  become  complete. 

It  is  conceivable  that  in  the  future  new  powers  may  be  developed 
in  man,  may  even  now  be  almost  emerging  into  consciousness,  which 
will  give  a  far  fuller  conception  of  the  world  than  that  which  he  at 
present  possesses. 

The  Religious  Emotion  now  gives  information  of  the  presence  of 
God,  which  must  be  taken  into  account  with  the  informations  of 
other  faculties,  if  our  knowledge  is  to  have  such  a  degree  of  com- 
pletion as  is  already  possible. 


CHAPTER    IV 

ALL   KNOWLEDGE  IS  A  COMBINATION 
OF   PERCEPTIONS 

IT  has  been  found  that  a  single  expression,  !  I 
believe,'  may  represent  the  result  of  two 
distinct  operations  taking  place  at  the  same  time 
with  regard  to  a  subject  of  Religion.  The  word 
'belief  in  itself  signifies  an  intellectual  state  of 
acceptance ;  but  it  may  have  behind  it  these  different 
origins.  The  two  operations  producing  belief  dis- 
close a  single  definite  result  because  they  not  only 
refer  to  one  and  the  same  subject  but  are  also 
united  in  the  one  mind  of  a  single  personality. 
The  individual  conscious  of  his  belief  as  a  fact 
may  assert  it  as  such  without  attempting  to  refer 
it  to  its  special  sources.  But  when  the  reasons  of 
belief  are  required,  in  order  to  measure  it  and 
justify  it,  the  analysis  of  the  sources  may  become 
necessary  ;  and  then  it  is  that  the  emotional  origin 
must  be  recognized  and  weighed  as  well  as  the 
intellectual. 

Now  it  will  not  be  supposed  that  there  is  any- 
thing   in    this    combining    process    peculiar    to 
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Religion,  except,  of  course,  the  characteristic 
emotion  itself.  We  are  not  claiming  any  special 
privilege,  but  are  simply  obeying  those  ordinary 
laws  of  the  mind  which  control  the  acquisition  of  its 
beliefs  on  all  subjects.  And  here  a  short  reference 
to  this  more  general  operation  of  the  intellect  may 
be  useful  to  us  in  more  ways  than  one.  We  wish  in 
particular  to  familiarize  the  mind  with  the  idea 
that  the  same  subject  may  be  approached  in  differ- 
ent ways  by  what  we  call  the  distinct  faculties,  and 
that  our  common  knowledge  is  a  combination  of 
informations  so  obtained.  Then  the  composite 
source  of  religious  belief  will  be  easily  apprehen- 
ded in  spite  of  its  twofold  character  being  in- 
cluded in  a  single  word. 

In  our  knowledge  of  the  material  world,  the 
intellect  obtains  its  information  through  the  sen- 
sations. The  senses  of  sight,  hearing,  and  so  on, 
may  be  called  so  many  faculties  by  which,  or  in 
which,  we  receive  impressions  from  outward 
objects.  These  impressions  are  noted  by  the 
intellect,  compared  together,  combined,  recom- 
pared  again  and  again,  until  the  edifice  is  reared 
which  we  call  Knowledge  of  the  Material  Universe. 
Suppose,  now,  one  of  these  faculties,  say  sight,  to 
be  at  a  given  time  destitute  of  a  particular  part 
of  its  power,  perhaps  the  perception  of  colour. 
Objects  would  then  appear  in  their  different 
degrees  of  light,  white,  grey,  or  black,  but  other- 
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wise  uncoloured.  They  would,  however,  have 
their  size,  shape,  and  position  just  as  they  have 
now  in  ordinary  sight,  and  the  picture  of  the  world 
would  be  that  of  ordinary  uncoloured  photography. 
Now  if  the  missing  perception  be  awakened  or 
restored,  the  world,  of  course,  will  at  once  wear  its 
present  coloured  appearance ;  the  objects  are  all  the 
same  as  before,  but  an  added  faculty  has  brought  an 
added  quality.  And  with  this  quality  there  enters, 
further,  all  the  information  which  experience  can 
attach  to  it,  as,  for  example,  the  changing  colours 
of  the  seasons  and,  to  some  extent,  what  these 
signify.  Just  so  we  may  suppose  a  man  to  have 
an  intellectual  perception  of  a  truth  which  is  not 
a  religious  perception  ;  in  such  a  case,  the  subject, 
however  religious  it  may  be  to  other  people,  is 
not  as  yet  really  religious  to  him.  For  instance, 
his  thought  of  God  may  be  only  that  of  the  First 
Cause  of  things,  to  which  reason  may  have  guided 
him.  But  as  soon  as  the  religious  sense  comes 
into  operation,  a  new  view  is  obtained  of  the  same 
subject,  a  new  source  of  information  is  available 
by  which  it  becomes  religious  as  well  as  intel- 
lectual. God  now  becomes  to  him  a  Person  whom 
he  may  worship  and  learn  to  love. 

Similarly,  if  we  suppose  another  case  in  which 
the  sense  of  sight  is  complete  but  that  of  hearing 
absent,  again  .the  external  world,  the  object  of 
Sense,  will  remain  the  same,  but  the  information 
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derived  from  it  and  the  comprehension  of  its 
nature  will  to  that  extent  be  deficient.  An  added 
faculty  will  thus  always  give  an  added  sphere  of 
information  ;  indeed,  the  terms  are  almost  synony- 
mous. And  we  may  suppose  that  if  by  develop- 
ment, or  in  any  other  way,  some  new  faculties  were 
to  be  added  to  our  present  nature  or  made  avail- 
able, the  complete  scope  of  our  existence  and  our 
conception  of  the  Universe  would  be  wonderfully 
enlarged.  It  is  thus,  then,  that  we  say  that  when 
the  Intellect,  Thought  or  Reason,  has  taken  con- 
tributions from  all  other  experience,  and  to  that 
extent  has  told  us  all  it  can  about  universal  nature, 
the  remaining  faculty  which  we  term  religious  may 
have  quite  a  distinct  consciousness  to  add  with 
regard  to  the  same  subject ;  and  it  will  have 
evidently  an  equal  right  with  the  rest  to  be 
accepted  as  a  source  or  means  of  information. 
For  instance,  as  was  suggested  above,  the  intellect 
on  the  ground  of  sensation,  and  by  reasoning 
from  general  experience,  may  acquire  a  belief 
in  the  Reign  of  Law  in  the  Universe ;  to  this 
the  religious  faculty  by  its  own  proper  con- 
sciousness may  add  the  conviction  of  the  Presence 
of  God.  The  addition  does  not  alter  the  visible 
facts,  but  it  revolutionizes  their  interpretation,  if  it 
changes  the  cold  necessity  of  Fate  into  the  warmth 
of  Life  and  Love.  If  it  be  thought  that  reason 
alone  may  also  show  the  probability  of  a  Present 
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God  in  the  Universe,  yet  it  is  only  when  it  has  the 
help  of  the  religious  faculty  that  the  belief  can 
become  a  certainty,  and  be  filled  up  to  its  full 
significance. 

We  have  now  reached  a  point  at  which  we  can 
see  plainly  the  nature  of  the  ambiguity  in  the  word 
1  believe.'  When  the  Intellect  alone  says  '  I 
believe,'  it  means  'I  think,  but  am  not  sure'; 
when  Faith  says  '  I  believe,'  it  means  '  I  am 
certain.'  With  the  Intellect,  as  belief  becomes 
more  assured  and  passes  into  knowledge,  this  latter 
word  takes  the  place  of  the  former  which  is  no 
longer  there  needed.  But  with  Faith,  however 
perfect  and  unvarying  may  become  the  information 
which  it  possesses,  it  always  continues  to  use  the 
same  expression,  'I  believe.'  In  Religion,  men 
will  relinquish  everything  rather  than  their  belief; 
in  the  intellectual  sphere,  an  argument  may  alter 
it  without  compunction.  So  in  one  sphere  belief 
is  certainty  ;  in  the  other  it  is  probability.  Accord- 
ingly, a  religious  person,  whose  belief  is  a  com- 
bination of  religious  and  intellectual  elements, 
ought  not  to  suppose  that  the  nature  and  value  of 
his  own  belief  is  to  be  chiefly  estimated  by  intel- 
lectual methods.  His  belief  of  God's  presence 
and  love  is  the  knowledge  of  direct  experience  and, 
for  himself,  needs  no  more  explanation  than  the 
evidence  of  his  own  sight.  Yet  intellectual  reasons 
by  which  he  may  explain  his  belief  to  others  may 
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for  him  be  very  difficult  to  find  and  to  express,  and 
when  expressed  they  may  seem  in  themselves  in- 
sufficient. 

And  here  we  have  the  ground  on  which  to 
expose  the  futility  of  many  religious  controversies. 
We  shall  have  to  describe  in  further  detail  the 
manner  in  which  Religious  Faith  acquires  a  body 
of  conviction  which  is  only  in  part  dependent  upon 
the  Reason  ;  but  we  already  see  that,  beginning 
with  the  word  '  believe,'  confusion  will  arise  when 
the  emotional  characteristic  is  forgotten.  From 
the  necessary  connection  of  language  with  thought, 
it  follows  that  the  intellectual  element  must  be 
prominent  in  the  expression  of  Religion.  Then, 
as  experience  advances,  involving  the  action  of 
both  Intellect  and  Emotion,  and  as  more  definite 
conceptions  of  belief  are  formed,  varieties  neces- 
sarily appear  among  individuals  differently  circum- 
stanced as  to  gifts  and  opportunities.  Then  differ- 
ence begets  argument,  and  argument  becomes 
controversy,  and  the  intellectual  side  of  belief  has 
its  strength  developed  daily  in  the  struggle. 
Meanwhile  the  emotional  element,  hidden  in  words, 
passes  out  of  sight  and  is  forgotten.  Thus  arises 
a  tacit  implication,  admitted  on  both  sides,  that 
Religious  Faith  is  based  essentially  on  partial  con- 
clusions of  the  intellect ;  and  reason  bends  her 
effort,  on  the  one  hand,  to  strengthen,  on  the 
other  to  weaken  them  as  they  appear.     Religion 
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becomes  only  a  probability,  more  or  less  urgent  as 
a  motive  of  conduct,  and  faith  is  a  shadowy  quality 
added  to  reason.  Yet,  as  soon  as  we  escape  from 
the  dominion  of  words,  this  assumption  stands 
self-condemned.  For  it  involves  the  suppression 
of  that  real  experience  of  religious  Emotion  which 
alone  makes  man  truly  desire  to  be  religious,  and 
affords  him  the  original  material  for  becoming  so. 
And  beyond  the  reach  of  controversy,  after  all, 
the  religious  conviction  will  often  be  found  to 
assert  itself.  A  man  will  still  believe,  though 
he  cannot  tell  why.  A  simple  person  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  learned,  a  weak  victim  before  persecu- 
tors, has  yet  been  found  to  profess  an  " invincible 
knowledge"  which  they  cannot  shake.  Its  foun- 
dation is  not  folly,  not  self-will,  not  physical 
excitement,  but  the  reality  of  direct  experience  in 
the  region  of  the  spiritual  Emotions. 

It  is  plain  that  if  Religion  is  to  be  allowed  its 
true  dignity  and  depth  and  largeness,  its  life  may 
not  be  confined  within  the  artificial  barrier  of 
words.  As  we  have  just  seen,  the  use  of  lan- 
guage on  behalf  of  Religion,  however  necessary 
and  properly  helpful,  may  yet  conduce  to  its 
betrayal.  But  more  than  this,  as  we  saw  in 
the  last  chapter,  language  at  best  is  insufficient. 
For  at  times  we  are  aware  that  we  cannot 
express  our  emotions,  and  especially  our  re- 
ligious  emotions,    in    words    at    all.      Then   we 
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may  strive  by  use  of  metaphor,  using  the  things 
that  are  within  our  grasp  as  hints  and  parables 
of  those  beyond,  to  form  and  retain  in  the  mind 
and  to  communicate  to  others  a  truth  which  we 
have  perceived  ;  but  the  effort  does  not  reach  the 
reality.  The  assurance  that  others  understand  is 
only  obtained  by  the  sympathetic  sense  that  what 
passes  within  our  own  soul  is  also  the  experience 
of  theirs.  The  shape  given  in  words  to  the  trans- 
actions which  pass  between  the  soul  and  its  God 
can  never  be  a  sufficient  measure  of  the  truth,  and 
all  use  of  language  in  religion  must  be  estimated 
accordingly,  and  accepted  with  due  reservation. 

Language  expresses  thought,  and  is  limited 
by  thought,  but  life  is  deeper  and  larger  than 
thought.  There  is  much  within  us  on  which  we 
do  not  think,  perhaps  have  never  thought.  To 
look  at  life  in  its  simplest  forms,  how  many 
sensations  of  sight  and  sound  do  we  receive  every 
day  which  do  not  arrest  our  attention,  which,  if 
the  mind  is  occupied  with  something  else,  we  do 
not  stay  to  think  about ;  but  it  would  be  foolish  to 
deny  that  the  physical  sensation  occurred  though 
the  active  mind  took  no  further  notice.  We 
see  first  and  think  afterwards.  By  an  act  of 
mental  reflection  we  recognize  the  sensation  that 
causes  the  thought.  If  so,  then  what  a  field 
of  Cause  there  may  be  in  perceptions  which 
have   not  distinctly  entered  as  yet  into  reflective 
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thought.  We  have  been  told  of  a  subcon- 
scious region  of  the  mind,  into  which  past  ex- 
perience sinks  as  it  gently  dies  into  forgetful- 
ness.  From  this  domain  of  sub-consciousness  we 
draw  occasionally,  under  some  impulse,  a  special 
detail  back  again  into  thought.  It  returns  to 
memory.  It  was  there,  hidden  in  our  being,  but 
we  knew  it  not  till  the  summons  came  for  its  use. 
This  is  a  characteristic  of  life,  though  of  life 
unknown  to  itself.  Under  this  conception,  there 
are  very  wide  possibilities  that  suggest  them- 
selves. What  may  the  region,  not  only  of  sub- 
consciousness but  of  unconsciousness  as  well, 
contain,  which  may  in  due  time  come  into  thought 
and  ask  to  be  acknowledged  ?  What  if  there  are 
in  that  obscurity  not  only  shadows  and  ghosts 
of  the  past,  but  intimations  also  of  the  future? 
May  not  there  be  in  progress  a  gradual  develop- 
ment of  sensitiveness  to  some  influence,  already 
existing  but  not  yet  recognized  ?  Did  not  the 
bodily  organs,  as  we  know  them,  develop  in  some 
such  way  as  this,  the  eye  in  its  growth  responding 
to  the  light  which  as  a  cause  existed  before  it  was 
seen  ?  There  may  be,  almost  must  be,  many 
causes  touching  us  as  yet  without  response.  They 
are  not  ready  for  thought,  or  rather  thought  is  not 
ready  for  them  ;  but  it  may  be  that  they  are  deep 
in  the  life  notwithstanding. 

Such  suggestions  are  not  here   made  for  the 
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mere  purpose  of  speculation.  They  are  to  help 
the  mind  to  recognize  a  particular  example  which 
is  already  in  operation.  The  religious  Emotion 
is  itself  an  experience  of  life  which  precedes 
thought,  is  deeper  than  thought ;  which  comes 
into  recognition  very  variously.  How  wide  may 
be  its  proper  operation  we  cannot  clearly  tell  until 
it  reaches  the  full  consciousness  of  its  completion. 
In  present  experience,  Religion  is  always  larger 
than  thought,  and  enlarged  as  the  latter  grows  ; 
and  always,  though  uncompassed  by  language, 
it  adds  to  the  meaning  of  life. 

We  have  not  yet  finished  the  consideration  of 
our  question,  What  is  Religion?  But  enough 
has  been  said  to  show  the  statement  which  we 
wish  to  justify.  Religion  in  experience  is  a 
complex  whole,  but  at  its  root  it  is  the  state  of 
consciousness  which  arises  from  the  Presence  of 
God.  This,  in  analysis,  as  language  is  commonly 
used,  we  must  call  a  feeling  or  emotion  ;  but  its 
quality  and  value  in  belief  must  be  estimated  on 
its  own  merits,  not  dismissed  as  worthless  with  the 
emotions  in  general.  It  is  because  man  is,  in  his 
normal  constitution,  susceptible  to  the  Divine 
Presence  that  he  is  said  to  be  naturally  religious. 
The  vital  religious  germ,  which  we  see  variously 
developed  in  numberless  forms  of  Creed  and 
Worship,  is  this,  the  sense  of  the  Presence  of 
God.     So  universally  is  this  fact  recognized  that 
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by  very  habit  the  consciousness  tends  to  pass  into 
unconsciousness ;  just  as  we  may  become  accus- 
tomed to  continuous  sounds  until  we  cease  to  hear 
them,  or  as  we  should  no  longer  notice  the  sun- 
light if  there  were  no  night  or  dark  days.  In  fact, 
here  is  the  use  of  those  experiences  in  life  which 
break  up  our  ordinary  routine,  that  they  often 
bring  again  into  active  recognition  our  direct 
consciousness  of  God  which  is  the  real  basis  of 
Religion. 


V 
DISTINCTION  BETWEEN  EMOTIONS 


The  word  Feeling  includes  emotions  of  very  different  value  in  relation 
to  Belief.  The  Emotion  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  should 
evidently  afford  a  sure  basis  for  Religion.  But  very  commonly  the 
view  taken  of  Emotion  in  general  is  the  exact  opposite  of  this,  its  in- 
fluence in  Religion  being  regarded  as  a  source  of  error. 

Such  a  suspicion  may  be  understood  on  the  ground  that  all  emo- 
tions have  been  classed  under  the  heads  of  Pleasure,  Pain,  and 
Excitement,  caused  by  sensations  of  corresponding  kinds.  It  has  been 
argued  that  the  primary  sensations  are  the  only  true  foundations  of 
knowledge ;  and  that  the  emotions,  being  secondary  to  them,  whether 
agreeable  or  the  reverse,  have  no  proper  right  to  interfere  with  belief. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  said,  they  do  so ;  and  man  believes  in  a  religion 
which  suits  him,  apart  from  its  truth,  under  the  influence  of  hopes  and 
fears. 

But  when  we  examine  the  actual  facts  of  consciousness,  we  find  that 
the  general  accusation  is  not  sustained.  Such  an  argument  does  not 
apply  to  the  Religious  Emotion,  however  true  it  may  be  elsewhere. 
Religion  is  characterized  by  Conviction,  a  sense  of  reality  and  cer- 
tainty which  is  not  afforded  by  other  emotions,  and  for  which  the 
above  description  of  Emotion  gives  no  account.  The  test  of  action 
shows  the  wide  distinction  to  be  observed. 

The  Religious  Emotion,  then,  is  primary,  equivalent  to  a  spiritual 
sensation,  not  to  be  confused  with  secondary  emotions ;  and  therefore 
it  has  its  own  proper  right  to  certainty. 


CHAPTER  V 
DISTINCTION   BETWEEN   EMOTIONS 

THE  ordinary  use  of  words  has  obliged  us  to 
call  the  sense  of  the  Presence  of  God  an 
emotion  or  feeling.  The  course  of  discussion 
will  lead  us  to  some  further  survey  of  the  develop- 
ment of  particular  forms  of  Creed  and  Worship 
from  this  their  common  origin.  But  here  we 
must  not  forget  that  some  readers  have  probably 
been  accustomed  to  a  very  different  account  of  the 
place  taken  by  Emotion  in  Religion,  and  some 
explanation  is  necessary  to  include  consideration 
of  objections  which  may  be  raised. 

For  the  word  '  Feeling '  is  one  of  wide  signifi- 
cance, and  includes,  in  fact,  emotions  which  in 
relation  to  our  subject  are  of  very  different  value. 
As  far  as  we  have  gone  it  must  appear  that  the 
Feeling  which  is  the  basis  of  Religion  is  in 
itself  as  actual  and  sure  a  foundation  as  any 
sensation  which  puts  us  in  contact  with  material 
things.  To  this  extent,  the  Certainty  of  Re- 
ligion is  equivalent  to  that  of  Science  itself, 
both  alike  arising  from  essential  elements  in  our 
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nature  when  in  due  relation  to  their  object.  But 
if  thus  it  is  claimed  that  the  informations  of  Re- 
ligious Emotion  are  essentially  as  reliable  as 
those  of  physical  sensation,  we  have  to  remember 
that  often  this  is  not  acknowledged.  Emotion  is 
apt  to  be  regarded  as  a  source  of  weakness  and 
perversion  in  belief.  And,  as  a  general  statement, 
it  is  undeniable  that  this  is  to  a  great  extent  the 
case.  Many  mistaken  beliefs  are  held  under  the 
influence  of  feelings  which  may  be  quite  out  of 
place.  It  seems  worth  while,  therefore,  to  spend 
a  short  time  in  showing  the  necessary  distinction 
between  the  emotions. 

Let  us  first  trace  the  ground  of  suspicion  that 
Emotion  is  not  to  be  trusted  in  belief.  In  a  certain 
philosophical  view  of  the  subject,*  all  emotions 
are  supposed  to  spring  from  some  exciting  cause 
in  the  sensations.  We  receive  some  impression 
on  the  senses,  and  an  emotion  of  pleasure,  or 
pain,  or  excitement,  arises  in  and  accompanies 
the  sensation.  And  this  it  may  do  immediately, 
but  not  only  so.  For  with  the  assistance  of  the 
intellect  in  memory,  association,  anticipation,  and 
so  on,  such  a  representation  of  a  past  or  expected 
or  desired  experience  may  be  made  in  thought  as 
will  produce  or  reproduce  the  suitable  emotion, 
though  the  sensation  itself  be  not  present.     The 

*  See,  for  example,  Bain's  "  Mental  and  Moral  Science,"  or 
"The  Emotions  and  the  Will." 
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experience  of  sensation  is  thus  considered  as 
primary,  and  in  relation  to  it,  the  corresponding 
emotion  is  secondary.  It  is  clear  that  in  this  con- 
ception the  basis  of  fact,  of  reality,  of  truth  and 
certainty,  lies  in  the  region  of  sensation,  that  is, 
of  material  experience ;  and  that,  as  regards  this, 
emotion  is  properly  only  an  accessory. 

The  emotions,  however,  it  is  said,  are  not  satis- 
fied to  remain  in  this  uninfluential  position.  They 
begin  of  themselves  to  exercise  pressure  upon 
belief ;  that  is,  to  persuade  the  intellect  to  accept 
truths  on  insufficient  evidence.  It  is  especially 
significant  in  this,  that  the  emotions  can  be 
stirred,  as  we  have  said,  without  the  actual  pre- 
sence of  the  object  to  which  they  are  attached. 
By  association,  by  memory,  by  imagination,  the 
power  of  the  intellect  may  present  a  picture  which 
shall  so  well  imitate  reality  as  to  produce  a  suit- 
able emotion.  Of  course  this  is  quite  familiar  in 
such  examples  as  the  following.  We  think  with 
affection  of  the  absent  friend,  with  joy  of  a  past 
event,  with  sorrow  of  some  disaster  which  we 
anticipate ;  we  may  read  with  excitement  the 
imaginary  story  of  a  contest  in  which  we  have  no 
other  interest ;  or  look  with  admiration  at  a  paint- 
ing of  a  landscape  which  perhaps  has  no  real 
existence.  In  all  these  instances  an  emotion  is 
felt  with  regard  to  an  object  which  is  not  present 
and  may  be  purely  imaginary.     Now  it  is  affirmed 
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that  although,  evidently,  the  emotions  can  give 
no  proper  information  whether  that  which  stirs 
them  is  a  reality  or  not,  yet  they  tend  to  produce 
a  belief  that  it  is  so.  To  some  extent,  as  men 
seek  to  do  as  they  please,  so  will  they  also  wish  to 
think  as  they  please.  When  this  is  the  case, 
beliefs  presented  by  the  intellect  as  only  or 
scarcely  probable  may  be  wholly  accepted  be- 
cause they  are  agreeable.  Some  beliefs  of  a 
painful  nature  will  be  rejected  as  such  ;  others,  if 
neutral  or  even  painful  in  character,  may  be 
accepted  merely  under  the  influence  of  excited 
attention.  In  this  description,  it  is  plain,  the  in- 
fluence of  emotion  rather  tends  to  pervert  belief 
than  to  direct  it  to  its  proper  object ;  and  if  it 
contained  an  exhaustive  account  of  the  Emotions, 
they  would  certainly  be  dangerous  allies  to  any 
intellect  which  had  not  learnt  in  the  pursuit  of 
Truth  to  trace  them  back  to  their  proper  cause. 

Let  us  apply  this  to  subjects  of  Religion.  Ac- 
cording to  the  above  conception,  the  Religious 
Emotion  in  particular,  bringing  its  influences  of 
pleasure,  pain,  and  excitement  to  bear  upon  sub- 
jects only  partly  known,  is  sure  to  prejudice 
belief.  We  may  take  examples  of  the  manner  in 
which  this  is  said  to  occur.  We  suppose  a  con- 
ception, such  as  that  of  God,  offered  for  belief, 
presenting  a  sublime  object  both  for  love  and  for 
fear ;    it  is  likely  to  be  adopted  as  true  and  real 
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merely  because  it  satisfies  emotions  which  seek  an 
outlet.  Presumably  the  emotional  nature,  having 
been  brought  into  consciousness  by  the  ordinary 
earthly  life  of  sensation,  obtains  an  appetite  of  its 
own,  and  enlarges  a  desire  towards  heavenly 
things  out  of  the  reach  of  sensation  and  reason. 
Thus  the  appeal  to  emotional  belief  has  only  to 
extend  the  view  of  life  beyond  the  limits  of  time 
and  space,  at  the  same  time  to  give  promise  of 
compensation  and  fulfilment  in  another  sphere 
which  cannot  be  found  in  this,  and  it  will  cer- 
tainly become  acceptable  and  accepted.  But  if 
once  the  doors  of  the  Infinite  are  thrown  open  for 
the  wanderings  of  belief  under  the  guidance  of 
aspiration  all  rational  control  is  lost.  This  is  the 
indictment  brought  against  religious  faith — that, 
however  beautiful  may  be  its  imaginations,  their 
basis  is  nothing  better  than  the  working  of  emo- 
tion, which  can  give  no  account  of  their  reality. 

How  are  the  believers  in  Religion  to  answer 
this?  In  the  first  place  they  must  admit  the  state- 
ment as  far  as  it  is  true.  On  the  assumption  that 
emotions  are  always  secondary,  and  that  they 
consist  only  of  Pleasure,  Pain,  and  Excitement, 
in  various  modes  attached  ultimately  to  Sensation, 
they  would  have  no  proper  place  in  Belief.  If 
any  such  are  in  fact  admitted,  they  can  only  carry 
the  weight  of  suggestions.  But  a  reason  for 
alleging   that    the    description    is   insufficient    to 
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cover  the  case  of  Religion  appears  in  this,  that 
there  is  nothing  in  it  to  account  for  that  religious 
Conviction  which  in  experience  we  find  attached 
to  spiritual  truth.  These  emotions  may  produce 
a  semblance  of  belief,  but  they  cannot  give  it  life 
and  substance.  The  vivid  appeal  of  a  dramatic 
representation  may  often  stir  our  emotions  more 
deeply  than  the  common  events  of  daily  life,  but 
we  have  no  inclination  on  that  account  to  think  it 
more  true.  The  test  of  belief,  it  is  acknowledged, 
is  action ;  yet,  in  an  audience  of  a  thousand 
people  at  a  theatre,  while  many  will  weep,  prob- 
ably not  one  will  move  from  his  place.  The  test 
of  a  single  word  will  dispel  the  illusion  if  it  exists. 
Religious  Conviction,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not 
recognized  as  such  unless  it  influences  the  course 
of  life.  This  is  the  evidence  of  its  certainty 
which  corresponds  with  the  internal  conscious- 
ness. For  the  very  reason  that  we  admit  the 
insecurity  of  general  emotion,  that  we  are  our- 
selves daily  aware  of  it,  we  are  compelled  to 
separate  this  in  Religion  which  is  so  different  in 
its  characteristic.  What  is  the  nature  of  the 
emotion  which  carries  with  it  the  peculiar  cer- 
tainty of  religious  conviction? 

The  view  which  we  have  taken  in  previous 
chapters  carries  with  it  the  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  Religious  Emotion  is  not  to  be  classed 
with  those  which  are  only  secondary  to  sensation 
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and  which  therefore  enter  into  thought  in  an  in- 
ferior position.  It  may  itself  be  termed  a  Spiritual 
Sensation,  if  by  this  we  mean  that  it  is  primary, 
immediate,  received  from  its  object  by  direct  per- 
ception as  truly  as  are  the  bodily  sensations.  Our 
perception  of  the  invisible  is  not  merely  an  in- 
tellectual imagination  of  an  extended  visible 
universe.  It  is  in  itself  a  different  state  of  con- 
sciousness, which  has  its  own  direct  cause  or 
object,  is  a  competent  witness  to  its  own  reality, 
as  every  primary  feeling  or  sensation  must  be, 
and  is  necessarily  for  us  a  measure  of  truth. 
Hence  its  character  of  certainty  ;  its  unwillingness 
to  be  checked  and  contradicted  by  the  reason  ;  its 
assertion  that  in  its  own  sphere  it  knows,  where 
intellect  only  believes  ;  its  power  as  a  motive  ;  its 
invincibility,  its  dislike  to  material  limitations. 
It  enters  into  reason,  it  prompts  the  imagination, 
it  stirs  the  secondary  feelings,  it  rouses  the  will,  it 
inspires  the  conscience  ;  but  it  is  itself  different 
from  all  these.  In  its  beginning  it  is  just  the 
faculty  which  reveals  to  us  that  spiritual  existence 
which  at  the  first  we  can  only  vaguely  call  God. 

At  the  risk  of  some  repetition,  we  again  ask, 
Can  this  distinction  of  a  special  emotion  be  made 
anything  more  than  mere  assertion?  We  know 
that  the  final  reference  for  proof  can  only  be  to 
the  personal  consciousness ;  but  while  that  is 
essentially  sure,  it  is  often  indistinct  to  the  appre- 
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hension.  Therefore  we  must  summon  to  our  aid 
other  indications  which,  not  constituting  proof  in 
themselves,  may  nevertheless  point  in  the  same 
direction  and  guide  us  to  a  true  conclusion. 

Such  indications  as  the  following  will  partly 
appear  from  what  has  already  been  said.  First, 
we  know  that  there  are  some  ideas  which  rouse 
emotion  ;  but  in  the  present  case,  as  we  examine 
it  within,  it  is  the  emotion  which  comes  first  and 
which  invites  ideas  to  give  it  shape.  Then  the 
very  characteristic  of  certainty  which  we  have 
been  examining  can  be  fully  explained  in  no 
other  way.  At  the  same  time,  the  use  of  the  word 
'believe,'  applied  to  its  informations,  is  itself  a 
witness  that  the  certainty  is  not  intellectual.  The 
universality  of  this  emotion  need  not  be  denied  ; 
for  where  it  does  not  seem  to  exist  its  alleged 
absence  can  be  explained  by  neglect,  or  some- 
times by  a  spiritual  blow,  or  sometimes  by  a 
mistaken  self-discipline ;  and  it  commonly  re- 
emerges  with  the  lapse  of  time  when  the  will 
is  weakened  to  a  more  passive  reception,  or 
when  the  mind  is  isolated  from  its  usual  pursuits. 
The  unity  of  its  essential  nature,  in  all  the  variety 
of  its  form  and  expression,  is  not  like  an  abstrac- 
tion of  the  intellect ;  but  in  experience,  as  we  have 
said,  it  precedes  thought,  and  for  that  reason  is 
the  same  in  essence  through  all  its  manifestations. 
It  is  plainly  independent  of  pleasure  and  pain,  as 
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it  may  lead  to,  or  be  accompanied  by,  either  one 
or  the  other.  It  is  stronger  than  thought  or 
sentiment  as  a  motive  to  action.  In  thought  its 
form  may  sometimes  be  shadowy,  yet  at  the  same 
time  the  emotion  itself  may  be  vivid,  intense,  and 
practical.  It  corresponds  with  the  witness  of 
Conscience,  of  which  it  may  well  form  the  actual 
foundation,  imparting  to  it  the  spiritual  authority 
which  it  asserts.  If  such  priority,  unity,  uni- 
versality, persistence,  certainty,  independence, 
strength,  authority  do  in  fact  characterize  Re- 
ligious Emotion,  it  must  surely  have  its  own  root 
amongst  the  primary  constituents  of  our  nature. 
Its  place  is  quite  apart  from  that  of  the  secondary 
emotions,  and  their  respective  importance  in  belief 
must  not  be  confounded. 


VI 
CERTAINTY  IN  RELIGION 


We  are  now  in  a  position  definitely  to  discuss  the  ground  of  certainty 
in  Religion,  whether  it  be  emotional  or  intellectual. 

There  are  methods  advanced  for  proving  the  chief  doctrines  of  Re- 
ligion on  intellectual  grounds  to  the  exclusion  of  emotion.  By  the 
nature  of  the  case,  these  can  of  themselves  reach  only  intellectual 
results  of  a  corresponding  kind ;  and  by  the  nature  of  the  case  also, 
they  can  show  at  most  a  high  measure  of  probability,  not  a  certainty. 
For  both  these  reasons,  such  arguments  fail  to  explain  the  whole  case 
of  Religious  Conviction. 

For  example :  God  may  be  conceived  intellectually  as  the  first 
Cause  of  all  the  movements  of  Creation.  The  idea  is  gathered  from 
the  daily  limited  experiences  of  sensation,  with  which  we  associate  the 
thought  of  Cause  and  Effect.  Who  or  what  is  the  Infinite  Cause  of 
all  ?  The  intellect  may  answer  '  God. '  But  thus  the  name  represents 
no  more  than  a  probability  that  there  is  such  a  final  summit  of  causa- 
tion ;  and  if  there  be,  the  thought  by  itself  seems  very  hard  and 
barren,  destitute  of  nourishment  to  the  Religious  Sense. 

Cardinal  Newman  made  a  conspicuous  attempt  to  show  intellectual 
Certitude  in  Religion.  He  knew  the  fact  of  certitude,  but  mistook 
the  ground.  In  comparing  Religion  with  Science  he  asserted  that  the 
sphere  of  certainty  in  the  latter  is  to  be  found  in  its  great  generaliza- 
tions, known  to  us  as  its  laws  ;  overlooking  the  fact  that  these  are  only 
certain  exactly  in  proportion  as  they  are  derived  from  the  certainty  of 
the  single  sensations  which  have  led  to  them.  Even  so  with  Religion, 
its  certainty  for  man  does  not,  as  he  supposed,  begin  with  high  in- 
tellectual doctrines  ;  but  rather  with  the  elementary  experiences  of  the 
Religious  Sense  upon  which  they  are  built. 

Elementary  experiences  of  consciousness  are  only  religious  to  us 
when  they  contain  the  Personal  Presence  of  God. 

Intellectual  conceptions  of  God  are  not  by  themselves  religious ; 
but  they  can  be  filled  up  by  the  religious  consciousness,  and  so  become 
religious.  For  this  purpose  to  be  fully  accomplished,  the  sense  of  an 
unlimited,  and  to  that  extent  unknown,  God  is  necessary.  In  Re- 
ligion, God  must  be  not  only  Almighty  and  Eternal,  but  also  Holy, 
Merciful,  Loving.  These  are  not  experiences  of  sensation,  however 
extended  in  idea.  The  intellect  cannot  give  us  these  conceptions 
without  instructions  from  another  source. 

We  return,  therefore,  to  our  conclusion,  that  the  Certainty  of  Re- 
ligion properly  and  fitly  resides  in  direct  primary  Emotion. 


CHAPTER   VI 
CERTAINTY   IN    RELIGION 

IS  the  proper  ground  of  Certainty  in  Religion 
intellectual  or  emotional?  We  have  con- 
tended that  there  is  an  emotional  certainty :  is 
there  one  intellectual  as  well  ?  As  far  as  these 
both  exist,  what  is  the  relation  between  the  two? 

The  tone  which  this  chapter  will  adopt  may 
seem  to  be  hostile  to  the  influences  of  the  intellect 
in  Religion.  We  must  trust  to  subsequent  chap- 
ters to  show  that,  in  our  view,  scientific  thought  is 
as  necessary  to  complete  the  truth  in  Religion  as 
it  is  everywhere  else.  More  accurate  science 
must  always  mean,  so  far,  a  truer  form  of  Re- 
ligion. But  for  the  present  we  have  to  contend 
that  the  reality  of  Religion  lies  outside  the  do- 
main of  Science  as  generally  described.  In  other 
words,  we  believe  that  to  defend  Religion  under 
the  cover  of  scientific  argument  is  to  occupy  a 
position  which  should  be  fully  understood,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  frankly  abandoned  when  it  is 
no  longer  tenable,  and  that  no  panic  may  make  us 
suppose  that  under  such  circumstances  the  fortress 
itself  is  in  danger. 

61 
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In  perfectly  good  faith  towards  Religion  at- 
tempts are  made  to  find  a  basis  and  to  prove  its 
chief  doctrines  on  intellectual  grounds  to  the 
exclusion  of  emotion.  What  are  the  chief  lines 
of  thought  so  taken  to  prove  the  existence  of 
God? 

They  are  such  as  point  to  One  who  must  be 
conceived  as  the  Origin  and  the  Sustainer  of  all 
things.  In  finding  this  object,  such  words  as 
Infinite,  Almighty,  Eternal,  the  First  Cause,  the 
Supreme  Intelligence  are  employed.  Here  in  this 
earthly  experience,  as  we  become  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  things,  we  find  that  they  do  not 
finally  account  for  themselves.  The  limits  of 
Space  as  we  know  it  lead  to  the  question  of  what 
is  beyond  Space  ;  the  passage  of  Time  obliges  us 
to  ask,  When  did  it  begin  and  how  will  it  end? 
Always  what  is  finite  must  suggest  the  question 
of  the  Infinite.  Amidst  change  we  must  look  for 
the  Unchanging.  And  whereas  it  seems  to  us 
that  every  event  has  here  a  cause,  and  every  cause 
a  further  cause  behind  it,  the  inquiry  is  necessary, 
Where  does  this  chain  of  Causation  end  ?  Is  there 
a  First  Cause  of  all  ?  The  answers  to  such  ques- 
tions may  be  attached  by  the  intellect  to  the  name 
of  God.  He  is  conceived  as  the  First  Cause,  the 
Infinite,  the  Almighty,  the  Unchanging  ;  and  the 
degree  of  necessity  in  these  conceptions  is  the 
measure  of  the  intellectual  proof  of  his  existence. 
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It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  show  in  detail  the 
logical  value  of  such  proofs  as  are  thus  suggested  ; 
it  may  be  very  considerable.  And  yet  it  at  least 
must  have  the  doubt  attached  to  it  that  what 
lies  in  a  sphere  always  beyond  experience  can 
scarcely  be  proved  by  what  takes  place  within 
experience.  Not  even  once  can  the  chain  of  causes 
be  explored  by  observation  to  its  end  in  order  to 
ascertain  what  is  there.  Not  for  a  single  moment 
can  man  stand  at  the  edge  of  space,  nor  can  he 
make  his  way  through  the  vast  beyond.  These 
conceptions  cannot  in  the  nature  of  things  be 
tested  by  experiment,  and,  without  this,  intellect 
fails  in  its  full  proof.  Indeed,  here  it  fails  in  the 
very  power  of  conception  ;  the  subject  is  beyond 
its  reach  as  to  any  absolute  affirmation. 

With  the  acknowledgment  that  the  intellectual 
proofs  of  Religion  are  in  themselves  incomplete,  a 
great  effort  was  made  by  Cardinal  Newman*  to 
show  that,  notwithstanding  this,  an  intellectual 
attitude  which  he  called  Certitude  can  be  properly 
attained.  He  knew  in  his  own  experience  both  the 
need  and  the  possibility  of  such  Certitude  ;  and  it 
is  his  anxiety  to  give  proof  for  his  own  position 
that  dictates  his  argument.  It  is  not  one  that  we 
can  ourselves  accept ;  the  reason  for  referring  to  it 
will  shortly  appear.  In  his  view,  great  stress  is 
laid  upon  the  distinction  between  the  act  of  Assent 

*  "Grammar  of  Assent,"  pp.  150,  190,  248,  etc.     Ed.  1870. 
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to  any  proposition  and  the  reasons  which  have  led 
up  to  it.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  exact  value, 
greater  or  less,  of  the  latter,  when  once  the  act  of 
Assent  itself  has  been  reached  it  is  represented  as 
unconditional.  If  an  individual  can  say  with 
deliberation,  '  I  know  that  I  know,'  he  has  found  a 
position  properly  called  Certitude.  In  answer  to 
one  who  would  ask  whether  such  Certitude  after 
all  cannot  be  upset  by  some  fresh  consideration  of 
the  grounds  on  which  it  was  founded, — whether, 
that  is,  it  is  possible  for  Certitude  to  be  more  valid 
than  the  reasons  which  support  it, — it  is  main- 
tained that  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  very  seldom 
happens  that  a  state  of  Certitude  is  so  destroyed. 
Certitude,  however,  "does  not  admit  of  an  interior 
immediate  test,  sufficient  to  discriminate  it  from 
false  certitude.  Such  a  test  is  rendered  im- 
possible " — and  he  proceeds  to  say  why. 

This  seems  to  be  an  attempt  to  find  such  certainty 
as  we  require  where  it  does  not  exist.  It  may  be 
that  in  affirming  that  intellectual  assent  given  to  a 
probability  may  of  itself  become  absolute  and  un- 
conditional, Cardinal  Newman  overlooked  the 
action  of  the  Will  which  changes  opinion  into 
decision.  If  so,  his  problem  should  have  been  to 
discover  that  influence  on  the  Will  which  in  matters 
of  Religion  can  combine  with  intellectual  proba- 
bility to  produce  unconditional  assent.  But  it  is 
chiefly  in  such  a  passage  as  the  following  that  the 
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view  which  he  represents  is  brought  into  near 
relation  with  our  subject,  and  we  can  get  a  clear 
idea  of  the  divergency. 

He  has  been  speaking  of  two  spheres  of  know- 
ledge which  he  calls  human  and  divine  ;  we  should 
now  call  them  more  familiarly  Science  and 
Religion  ;  and  he  continues:  "The  initial  truths 
of  divine  knowledge  ought  to  be  viewed  as  parallel 
to  the  initial  truths  of  natural ;  as  the  latter  are 
certain,  so  too  are  the  former.  .  .  .  Those  who 
are  deliberately  staking  their  all  upon  the  hopes 
of  the  next  world  think  it  reasonable,  and  find  it 
necessary,  to  have  some  points  clear  and  immutable 
to  start  from.  They  ask  to  have  the  ground  sure 
under  their  feet.  .  .  .  This  is  the  true  parallel 
between  human  and  divine  knowledge  :  each  of 
them  opens  into  a  large  field  of  mere  opinion  ;  but 
in  both  one  and  the  other  the  primary  principles, 
the  general  fundamental  cardinal  truths,  are  im- 
mutable. .  .  .  It  is  on  no  probability  that  we 
receive  the  generalizations  of  science.  .  .  .  So,  as 
regards  the  world  invisible  and  future  ;  we  have 
a  direct  and  conscious  knowledge  of  our  Maker, 
His  attributes,  His  providences,  acts,  works,  and 
will." 

Perhaps  this  view  does  not  entirely  correspond 
with  the  other;  but  it  is  here  evidently  implied  that 
the  generalizations  of  Science  constitute  the  ground 
of  Certainty  in  human  knowledge ;  and  that,  in 
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the  parallel,  the  consciousness  of  God,  of  His 
attributes  and  acts,  is  fundamentally  sure.  In  both 
spheres,  the  apprehension  of  truth  is  for  him 
entirely  intellectual,  and  apparently  certain  because 
an  act  of  assent  has  been  given  to  it.  As  far  as 
the  parallel  is  concerned  with  the  security  of 
scientific  principles  and  that  of  religious  truth,  we 
entirely  accept  the  statement.  But  as  Cardinal 
Newman  fails  to  point  out  that  the  generalizations 
of  Science  are  but  intellectual  conceptions  founded 
on  the  ultimate  basis  of  sensation,  and  that  the 
certainty  of  Science  with  all  its  laws  is  exactly 
measured  by  the  certainty  of  Sensation  in  its 
elementary  particulars  of  sight  and  sound  and 
touch ;  so,  apparently,  has  he  neglected  the  fact 
that,  in  the  parallel,  man's  knowledge  of  God  can 
only  be  sure  as  it  is  founded  rightly  upon  elemen- 
tary perceptions.  In  Science  it  is  impossible  to 
begin  with  laying  down  principles ;  no  scientific 
assent  could  be  so  obtained ;  the  root  elements 
must  first  be  found  in  the  consciousness  of  Sen- 
sation. Is  it  safe  in  Religion  to  argue  that  we 
have  a  direct  knowledge  of  God's  character  and 
actions  ?  Are  we  not  in  danger  of  building  castles 
in  the  air  unless  we  go  down  into  our  nature  to  the 
root  elements  of  the  consciousness  of  God?  Even 
Science  does  not  begin  in  the  intellect,  but  behind 
the  intellect  in  Sensation.  So  Religion,  though 
found  in  the  intellect,  does  not  begin  there,  but  in 
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the  Feeling  which  constitutes  Religious  Emo- 
tion. 

We  have  taken  this  example  of  the  intellectual 
argument  from  Cardinal  Newman,  both  because  of 
the  authority  attached  to  his  name,  and  also 
because  it  seems  to  illustrate  so  clearly  the  want 
of  analysis  at  the  critical  point.  Whatever  is 
the  value  of  intellectual  proof,  from  whatever 
assumption  it  may  seem  to  start,  Certainty  depends 
ultimately  upon  primary  elements,  and  it  is  this 
fact  which  is  guiding  our  discussion  of  the  nature 
of  the  religious  consciousness. 

What  does  the  word  Religion  stand  for  in  the 
roots  of  our  consciousness?  Is  it  to  be  called  an 
intellectual  conception?  Let  us  examine  this  in 
a  still  more  definite  manner. 

Is  there  anything  religious  in  connecting  a 
mechanical  cause  with  its  effect  ?  If  not,  in  what 
sense  is  the  Cause  of  all  causes  a  religious  idea? 

Is  there  anything  religious  in  obeying  a  power 
only  because  it  is  strong  ?  If  not,  why  is  Almighty 
a  religious  word  ? 

Is  there  anything  religious  in  the  duration  of 
time  ?  If  not,  why  is  the  conception  of  the  Eternal 
religious  ? 

Is  there  anything  religious  in  magnitude?  If 
not,  why  is  the  Infinite  religious? 

All  these  are  intellectual  conceptions  derived 
from  a  basis  of  Sensation.     In  themselves,  as  in 
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their  origin,  they  are  not  religious ;  and  they 
cannot  become  so  under  any  degree  of  extension 
until  another  quality  is  added  to  them. 

Yet,  it  may  be  said,  these  ideas  of  Infinity  are 
always  connected  with  God.  If  they  are  not  them- 
selves religious,  what  have  they  to  do  with 
Religion  ? 

Yes,  they  are  connected  with  God  in  the  unity 
of  one  conception  of  His  Person  ;  and  it  is  thus 
that  they  become  religious  to  us.  All  the  intel- 
lectually received  attributes  of  God  of  necessity 
harmonize  and  unite  with  the  religious  perception, 
but  they  do  not  create  it. 

Perhaps  the  connection  in  experience  may  be 
expressed  by  saying  that  the  intellectual  concep- 
tions of  God  prepare  a  suitable  atmosphere  for 
Religion.  For  what  ideas  do  such  words  as 
1  infinite  '  and  l  eternal '  chiefly  convey  in  religious 
thought?  They  mean  that  whatever  our  experi- 
ences of  earth  may  be  in  time  and  space  and  force 
and  causation,  all  limited  for  us  by  the  necessities 
of  our  nature,  we  allow  no  such  bounds  to  be  set  to 
our  conception  of  God.  God  must  be  unlimited. 
If  we  could  place  limits  upon  His  Being,  bring 
Him  within  the  grasp  of  our  positive  conceptions, 
if  He  were  thus  known,  He  would  cease  to  be  God, 
and  we  should  have  to  search  again  for  the  real 
Infinite.  To  put  the  known  in  the  place  of  God 
is  to  set  up  an  idol.     That  is  to  say,  for  our  real 
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and  positive  conception  of  God  we  demand  a  sphere 
which  includes  the  intellectually  Unknown. 
Therefore,  though  we  find  Him  here,  yet  it  must 
be  where  there  are  no  limits  marked  by  the  intellect. 
Only  so,  does  religious  thought  pass  by  a  con- 
tinuous way  into  faith  and  aspiration  ;  possessing 
the  Known,  yet  setting  no  boundary  at  least  on 
the  side  which  looks  towards  Heaven.  There, 
where  the  intellect  is  at  rest  before  the  Unknown, 
the  true  religious  conception  may  find  its  highest 
revelation. 

That  the  position  of  the  intellectual  powers, 
when  they  are  content  to  hang  suspended  between 
the  known  and  the  unknown,  may  be  favourable 
to  the  perception  of  God,  is  a  familiar  experience. 
To  follow  this  thought  would  too  far  enlarge  our 
digression.  But  the  influences  of  Music,  Painting, 
Lofty  Architecture,  Stars,  Far  Distances,  Snow 
Mountains,  Everlasting  Hills,  Sunsets,  Twilight, 
Wind  in  Tree-tops,  all  suggest  that  the  borderland 
between  the  known  and  the  unknown,  in  which 
the  consciousness  has  some  perception  of  both,  is 
peculiarly  akin  to  Religion.  At  a  bedside,  when 
Death  touches  Life,  we  are  affected  still  more 
deeply  in  the  same  way.  It  is  not,  as  some  would 
suggest,  that  dimness  of  knowledge  itself  consti- 
tutes the  religious  feeling ;  for  alone  it  lacks  the 
essential  quality  of  Religion.  But  undoubtedly  it 
leaves  the  mind  in  a  position  where  the  emotional 
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intimations  which  will  not  be  confined  to  time  and 
space  can  have  fuller  scope  for  their  own  proper 
activity. 

Thus,  with  the  intellectual  sphere  open  to  ideas 
of  the  Infinite,  corresponding  thoughts  may  shape 
themselves  round  the  religious  consciousness,  and 
we  can  begin  to  apprehend  with  clearness  the 
Moral  Perfections  of  an  Omnipresent  and  All- 
ruling  God.  The  thoughts  which  spring  surely 
and  immediately  from  the  religious  conception 
have  their  own  true  development.  As  we  find 
them  expressed  in  the  Old  Testament  they  declare 
God's  living  Personality,  His  Faithfulness,  Mercy, 
Righteousness.  As  revealed  to  Moses,  the  Lord 
God  is  '  I  am' ;  He  is  "  merciful  and  gracious,  long- 
suffering,  abundant  in  goodness  and  truth,  keeping 
mercy,  forgiving  iniquity."  In  Deuteronomy, 
"  The  Lord  thy  God,  He  is  God,  the  faithful  God, 
which  keepeth  covenant  and  mercy."  Isaiah  hears 
the  hymn  of  praise,  "  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  is  the 
Lord  of  Hosts."  In  the  New  Testament,  the  per- 
ception of  St.  John  reaches  the  revelation  that 
"God  is  Love."  These  are  the  certain  religious 
teachings  of  the  Bible.  They  do  not  arise  neces- 
sarily in  full  development  at  once  from  the  religious 
perception  ;  but,  evidently,  from  the  beginning, 
they  have  a  different  root  from  that  which  belongs 
to  the  intellectual  ideas  of  infinite  extension. 

Let  us  now  bring  our  thoughts  back  to  the  direct 
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question  of  Religious  Certainty,  which  is  the  subject 
of  this  chapter.  We  do  not  undervalue  the  intel- 
lectual arguments  which  point  to  the  probability  of 
the  existence  of  God.  They  may  do  much  in 
ordering  the  conduct  of  life  by  religious  ideas,  if 
only  on  the  principles  of  prudence.  But  as  for 
proof,  they  can  only  prepare  the  way  for  finding  it 
where  it  actually  lies,  viz.  in  the  direct  perception 
of  His  Presence.  The  further  proofs  of  His  Holi- 
ness and  Love  are  scarcely  tangible  to  the  pure 
intellect  amidst  the  conflicting  experiences  of  the 
present  life ;  but  these  also  are  attainable  by  the 
increasing  power  of  true  religious  insight,  as  it 
penetrates  into  spiritual  truth.  The  peculiar  Cer- 
tainties of  Religion,  then,  are  not  intellectual  but 
spiritual  in  their  root,  and  they  impress  themselves 
directly  on  the  receptive  Religious  Emotion. 

There  are  many  instances  in  which  the  sense  of 
the  presence  of  God  has  been  abnormally  vivid 
on  particular  occasions.  In  Christian  history  the 
record  begins  with  the  first  martyr,  St.  Stephen, 
who,  approaching  his  death,  "saw  the  Glory  of 
God,  and  Jesus  standing  on  the  right  hand  of 
God"  ;  it  is  continued  in  many  subsequent  accounts 
of  martyrdom.  But  looking  for  its  existence  in  the 
circumstances  of  modern  times,  we  will  take  a 
single  example  which  may  probably  suggest  others 
such  as  come  to  the  knowledge  of  most  men.  The 
instance  given,   merely  as  an  illustration  of  our 
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subject,  is  taken  and  abbreviated  from  Professor 
W.  James'  book  on  Varieties  of  Religious 
Experience,  where  he  quotes  from  Professor 
Flournoy's  collection  of  psychological  documents. 
"All  at  once  I  experienced  a  feeling  of  being 
raised  above  myself,  I  felt  the  presence  of  God — 
I  tell  of  the  thing  just  as  I  was  conscious  of  it — as  if 
His  goodness  and  His  power  were  penetrating  me 
altogether.  I  sat  down  on  a  stone,  unable  to  stand 
any  longer,  and  my  eyes  overflowed  with  tears.  I 
thanked  God  that  in  the  course  of  my  life  He  had 
taught  me  to  know  Him,  that  He  sustained  my 
life  and  took  pity  both  on  the  insignificant  creature 
and  on  the  sinner  that  I  was.  I  begged  Him  ar- 
dently that  my  life  might  be  consecrated  to  the 
doing  of  His  will.  I  felt  His  reply,  which  was 
that  I  should  do  His  will  from  day  to  day,  in 
humility  and  poverty,  leaving  Him,  the  Almighty 
God,  to  be  judge  of  whether  I  should  some  time  be 
called  to  bear  witness  more  conspicuously.  Then, 
slowly,  the  ecstasy  left  my  heart.  The  impression 
had  been  so  profound  that  in  climbing  slowly  the 
slope  I  asked  myself  if  it  were  possible  that  Moses  on 
Sinai  could  have  had  a  more  intimate  communica- 
tion with  God.  The  feeling  of  His  presence  was 
accompanied  with  no  determinate  localization.  It 
was  rather  as  if  my  personality  had  been  transformed 
by  the  presence  of  a  spiritual  spirit.  But  the  more 
I  seek  words  to  express  this  intimate  intercourse, 
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the  more  I  feel  the  impossibility  of  describing  the 
thing  by  any  of  our  usual  images.  At  bottom  the 
expression  most  apt  to  render  what  I  felt  is  this  : 
God  was  present,  though  invisible  ;  He  fell  under 
no  one  of  my  senses,  yet  my  consciousness  per- 
ceived Him." 

There  appear  to  be  three  original  states  of  con- 
sciousness which  may  be  classed  as  Emotions  of 
Personality.  First,  the  self-consciousness  of  Per- 
sonal Identity.  Second,  the  consciousness  of 
Vital  Communion  with  a  fellow  creature,  ex- 
pressed as  Sympathy  in  its  simplest  meaning. 
Third,  the  consciousness  of  the  Divine  Being, 
here  called  Religious  Emotion.  The  three  states 
answer  to  these  three  manifestations  of  life  :  Self, 
Man,  God.  To  each  of  them  may  be  attached  in 
individual  cases  very  different  degrees  of  sensi- 
bility. They  may  vary  at  different  times  and  in 
different  stages  of  development.  With  regard  to 
the  Religious  Emotion,  its  entire  absence,  both 
in  fact  and  in  possibility,  must  mean  spiritual 
death  ;  its  full  maturity  must  bring  perfection  and 
complete  joy  of  life.  The  poet,  perhaps,  did  not 
go  much  beyond  the  experience  which,  however 
beautiful,  is  yet  within  the  reach  at  times  of  the 
average  religious  man  when  he  wrote  : — * 

Speak  to   Him,   thou,  for   He  hears,   and  Spirit  with 

spirit  can  meet : 
Closer  is  He  than  breathing,  and  nearer  than  hands 

and  feet. 

*  Tennyson,  "The  Higher  Pantheism." 


VII 

EMOTIONS  OF  PERSONALITY:  SELF, 
MAN,  GOD 


The  Religious  Sense  of  God's  Presence  is  not  the  peculiar  property  of 
the  '  converted '  only.  There  are  certainly  abundant  instances  of  its 
more  vivid  realizations  ;  but  it  properly  belongs  to  the  normal  human 
life. 

Some  in  whom  the  operation  of  the  Sense  is  indistinct  may  question 
its  necessity  as  an  actual  motive  in  ordinary  life,  as  they  perceive  that 
there  are  other  motives  sufficient  to  influence  conduct  in  the  same 
direction. 

Question:  Is  not  Morality  sufficient  without  Religion?  Duty  to 
Man  enough,  without  taking  into  account  Duty  to  God  ? 

Additional  Question:  Is  not  selfishness  sufficient  without  even 
morality  as  a  motive?  Enlightened  self-interest  will  go  far  to  order  a 
man's  life  on  the  same  lines  as  Religion  itself,  at  least  as  far  as  the  duty 
to  man  is  concerned. 

Answer:  The  true  enlargement  and  harmony  of  life  can  only  be 
obtained  by  rising  from  Love  of  Self  to  Love  of  Man,  and  from  Love 
of  Man  to  Love  of  God.  Each  lower  stage  is  a  preparation  for  the 
higher  towards  the  development  of  the  Religious  Sense  in  its  own 
proper  activity. 


CHAPTER  VII 

EMOTIONS   OF   PERSONALITY:    SELF, 

MAN,   GOD 

AT  what  level  the  average  religious  conscious- 
.  ness  should  be  placed  must  be  a  matter  of 
opinion.  There  is  certainly  a  wide  difference  in 
the  motives  which  are  commonly  professed  at  the 
extremes  by  people  who  are  still  within  the  con- 
ventional boundaries  of  the  religious  life.  There 
are,  for  example,  very  different  standards  of  self- 
denial.  But  it  is  probable  that  the  difference  is 
really  for  the  most  part  one  of  proportion  only, 
and  that  in  some  degree  the  same  motives  are 
recognizable  on  all  sides.  We  are  here  interested 
in  this  matter,  because  part  of  our  object  must  be 
to  reach  the  real  religious  centre  of  as  many  lives 
as  possible.  It  is  this  very  thing,  the  actual  living 
heart  of  true  religion,  that  we  wish  to  bring  into 
its  proper  relation  with  the  Bible.  It  would  be 
useless  to  address  our  effort  to  a  religious  sense 
which  does  not  exist. 

There  will  be  some  ready  to  maintain  that  the 
religious  sense  which  knows  God  only  belongs  to 
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the  converted  ;  some,  who  in  the  same  way  speak 
of  the  regenerate.  We  accept  the  use  of  such 
terms  as  testimony  to  the  reality  of  the  Religious 
Emotion  when  it  is  in  conscious  operation  ;  but 
we  do  not  here  apply  them  to  discuss  any  special- 
ized method  by  which  God  may  impart  His 
Revelation  to  the  soul.  It  concerns  our  purpose 
rather  to  point  out  that  there  is  for  every  man  a 
scheme  of  motives  put  into  his  life,  the  proper 
tendency  of  which  is  to  raise  the  soul  finally  to 
God,  and  that  his  life  is  incomplete  until  this  end 
is  reached.  The  average  religious  man  is  some- 
where on  this  ascending  ladder,  and  the  upward 
way  will  perhaps  be  more  readily  trodden  if  the 
Angels  of  Interpretation  and  Assurance  may 
meet  him  where  it  is  still  near  the  earth. 

So  here  we  look  at  the  ordinary  motives  of  what 
is  called  a  religious  life.  We  ask,  Is  it  indeed 
animated  by  conscious  religious  intercourse  with 
God  ?  Further,  is  it  of  any  practical  consequence 
that  it  should  be  so?  If  a  man  is  moral,  is  not 
that  enough?  For  it  is  not  unlikely  to  be  sug- 
gested that,  after  all,  this  asserted  consciousness 
of  God,  in  the  average  man,  if  present  at  all,  is 
yet  so  indistinct  that  it  cannot  give  him  his  com- 
plete rule  of  conduct.  At  the  same  time,  it  may 
be  said,  this  average  person  does  acknowledge 
duties  in  some  real  degree  of  the  same  kind  as 
those  called   religious  ;    duties,   however,   which 
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seem  to  him  to  come  from  the  reasonable  arrange- 
ment of  his  relations  with  his  fellow  creatures  and 
such-like  sources.  Why  ask  for  anything  further? 
Is  not  this  really  Religion,  which,  though  it  may 
seem  to  move  on  a  lower  level,  nevertheless  has 
more  common  sense  in  it  than  the  attempt  to  soar 
into  the  unknowable? 

Yes,  we  may  gladly  acknowledge  that  up  to  a 
certain  point  a  religion  even  without  God  may  be 
very  like  a  religion  with  God  ;  only,  if  words  are 
to  mean  anything,  it  should  not  be  called  a 
religion,  but  a  substitute.  It  has  a  claim  which 
most  men  acknowledge,  more  or  less,  in  their 
actual  conduct  towards  their  fellow  creatures.  Of 
course  there  is  no  Worship  in  it.  But  it  implies 
some  external  call  of  Duty  which  is  not  mere 
compulsion.  And  this  can  be  cultivated  and 
refined,  if  not  quite,  yet  almost,  to  the  point  of 
Christianity  itselt  in  its  outward  appearance. 
Why  is  not  at  least  this  high  Morality  to  be 
taken  as  the  true  form  of  Religion  ? 

Before  answering  this  question,  we  will  follow  it 
by  another  of  a  somewhat  similar  kind,  which  we 
will  suppose  addressed  to  one  who  believes  in  his 
duty  to  man  while  proposing  to  leave  his  duty  to 
God  in  obscurity.  Is  it  really  necessary,  or  even 
possible,  to  acknowledge  that  conduct  can  be 
ruled  by  consideration  for  a  fellow  creature? 
Surely,  everything  that  a  man  does,  is  and  can  be 
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done  only  to  satisfy  himself.  If  he  helps  another 
in  distress,  it  is  only  to  indulge  his  own  feelings, 
often  merely  to  save  himself  trouble,  or  to  obtain 
praise.  What  he  calls  love  is  only  a  form  of  self- 
satisfaction  obtained  by  means  of  another  person. 
Partly  by  compulsion,  whether  of  law  or  of  public 
opinion, — that  is  to  say,  influenced  by  selfish 
fear, — and  partly  by  choice,  dictated  by  an  en- 
lightened perception  of  his  own  interests,  a  man 
will  almost  certainly  live  much  as  in  fact  he  does 
live.  Why  look  for  any  motive  in  life  outside  the 
region  of  pure  selfishness  ?  Why,  even  the 
Christian  formula  of  unselfishness,  that  "whoso- 
ever will  lose  his  life  shall  save  it,"  must  really 
mean  to  a  reasonable  person  that  he  is  to  live  for 
others  only  as  the  best  means  of  living  for  him- 
self. Is  it  possible  to  get  outside  the  circle  of 
self? 

To  this  latter  question,  the  answer  given  by  one 
who  loves  his  fellow  creatures  will  be  something 
of  this  kind.  In  the  first  place,  he  may  say,  I 
know,  however  much  you  may  speciously  argue  to 
the  contrary,  that  I  often  act  without  any  purpose 
of  pleasing  or  benefiting  myself.  My  own  self- 
consciousness  affirms  this,  and  is  decisive  for  me 
against  any  outside  argument.  There  is  a  clear 
distinction  in  my  state  of  mind  and  will  when  I 
act  for  myself  and  when  I  act  for  others.  In  the 
next   place,   the  apparent  difficulty   of  words   is 
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solved  as  soon  as  the  meaning  of  Sympathy  is 
understood.  For  Sympathy  provides  a  channel 
by  which  the  personality  of  my  neighbour  enters 
into  my  own.  In  many  degrees  of  power,  sym- 
pathy places  the  wants  and  interests  of  another 
amongst  those  which  originate  more  immediately 
with  myself,  so  that  all  alike  appeal  as  motives  to 
the  will.  When  sympathy  is  complete,  my  neigh- 
bour's interests  are  my  own ;  I  love  him  as  myself; 
but  I  still  act  because  the  interests  are  his,  not 
because  they  are  mine.  I  reap  a  satisfaction,  it  is 
true,  but  that  satisfaction  is  not  the  motive, 
though  it  is  the  consequence,  of  what  I  do.  Such 
sympathy,  a  natural,  immediate,  and  primary 
emotion  of  fellowship  between  man  and  man,  can 
be  cultivated  as  it  can  be  neglected,  encouraged 
by  exercise  or  checked  by  inattention.  The 
outward  act  may  often  be  the  same  whether  selfish 
or  unselfish  ;  but  this  fact  does  not  remove  the 
radical  difference  of  quality  which  is  involved  in 
the  distinction  between  the  Consciousness  of  Self 
and  Consciousness  of  Fellow  Man. 

When  this  is  perceived  and  accepted  as  the  true 
account  of  living  for  others,  the  result  that  follows 
is  also  plain,  viz.  the  enlargement  of  life  by  un- 
selfishness. The  meaning  of  living  is  really  in- 
tensified at  every  point  where  love  can  work,  in 
proportion  to  its  strength.  All  the  brighter 
occasions  of  hope  and  gladness  are  actually  multi- 
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plied.  And  the  vital  flow  of  sympathy  is  in  itself 
such  an  additional  joy  that  it  gives  interest  to  every 
event  and  softens  every  sorrow.  Only  by  love  of 
others  can  we  break  the  narrow  prison  which  is 
constituted  by  selfishness,  and  leave  the  spot  of 
ground  which  has  been  cultivated  to  barrenness, 
in  order  to  enter  into  the  freedom  of  our  fertile 
inheritance  in  humanity.  Enlightened  selfishness 
may  teach  us  to  do  good  to  others,  but  it  cannot  of 
itself  open  the  fountains  of  joy  and  strength  which 
belong  to  the  communion  of  hearts. 

Similarly,  then,  with  regard  to  the  other  question, 
whether  our  duty  to  man  is  not  sufficient  without 
further  reference  of  our  life  to  God,  whether  Mor- 
ality cannot  do  well  enough  without  Religion,  and 
whether,  in  fact,  the  latter  is  not  merely  the  former 
diluted  with  imagination  ;  the  reply  is  two-fold. 
In  the  first  place,  the  religious  man  knows  that 
his  consciousness  in  relation  to  God  is  different 
from  his  consciousness  in  relation  to  Man.  How- 
ever coincident  in  results,  still  the  motives  which 
arise  in  the  respective  spheres  of  Morality  and 
Religion  are  specifically  different,  and  known  to  be 
so  in  the  inner  consciousness.  We  do  certain  acts 
distinctly  with  the  purpose  of  serving  God,  with 
no  other  desire  than  to  be  His  servants  in  so  doing. 
It  is  true  that  a  religious  act  will  often  be  moral  as 
well,  and  prudent  at  the  same  time  ;  that  is  to  say, 
in  serving  God  we  may  both  benefit  our  neighbour 
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and  promote  our  own  happiness.  Nevertheless, 
the  action  is  performed  to  please  God ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  religious  motive  has  its  own  independent 
character,  and  where  it  is  present  it  sanctifies  the 
morality  which  it  includes,  and  spiritualizes  the 
blessing  of  the  individual  soul.  It  is  not  difficult 
so  to  conceive  the  harmony  of  our  life  as  ordered 
by  a  God  who  is  all-wise  and  all-loving,  that  all  the 
separate  claims  of  self,  of  man,  of  God,  may  have 
a  perfect  reconciliation  in  the  same  act.  Then, 
secondly,  it  is  plain  that  Religion  enlarges  life 
throughout.  As  the  measure  of  the  Self  becomes 
puny  in  proportion  to  the  interests  of  humanity,  so 
all  that  is  added  by  the  love  of  man  falls  far  short  of 
the  universe  which  is  opened  by  the  love  of  God. 
Here  our  whole  being  is  enlarged,  and  invited  to 
its  highest  effort,  and  drawn  to  its  purest  bliss. 
Earth  can  no  longer  hold  us ;  our  sense  of  life 
becomes  unbounded,  and  it  creates  an  increasing 
flow  of  joy.  Time  and  space  may  not  confine  us. 
At  the  same  time  as  we  feel  after  the  possibilities 
of  our  own  nature,  we  understand  as  well  how  the 
truest  happiness  of  others  whom  we  love  is  de- 
pendent also  upon  knowing  Him.  The  love  of 
man  is  raised  and  ennobled  in  its  idea  as  well  as  in 
its  power,  broadened  in  its  extent  as  well  as  sanc- 
tified in  its  motive,  by  the  love  of  God.  So,  in 
going  to  Him  with  the  offering  of  our  own  devotion, 
we  take  with  us  the  fellow  man  who  by  sympathy 
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is  part  of  ourselves ;  we  want  our  motives  to  be 
his  motives,  our  blessing  to  be  his  blessing,  to  be 
reached  by  the  same  method.  Therefore,  in  the 
religious  life,  Consciousness  of  Self,  of  Man  and 
of  God,  are  not  only  harmonized,  but  reach  their 
fullest  scope,  and  there  alone,  in  a  perfect  union 
of  Spiritual  Religion,  Benevolent  Morality,  and 
Enlightened  Self-regard. 

We  have  termed  this  threefold  conduct  of  life 
an  ascending  ladder.  It  begins  on  earth,  it  ends 
in  Heaven.  The  relation  of  its  several  parts  is  not 
only  one  of  succession,  but  of  more  vital  connection. 
For  just  that  fact,  that  the  life  of  each  is  to  a  certain 
extent  coincident  with  that  which  follows,  makes 
the  one  a  preparation  for  the  other.  Influenced 
first,  it  may  be,  by  the  enlightened  self-satisfaction 
which  finds  its  object  in  helping  others,  we  form 
an  environment  of  benevolent  actions  in  which  the 
germ  of  the  genuine  love  of  man  may  grow.  So 
when  the  gift  of  sympathy  is  developed,  and 
presently  man  is  loved  for  his  own  sake — and  when, 
therefore,  efforts  of  real  self-restraint  and  sacrifice 
are  willingly  made  in  the  moral  life — then  the 
sound  of  the  words  seems  to  come  into  hearing, 
"Thou  art  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God." 
Then  the  secret  of  goodness  can  be  recognized, 
and  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ  be  more  inwardly 
revealed,  and  with  a  deeper  meaning  than  of  old 
the  heart  may  be  drawn  to  exclaim  in  His  presence 
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"Good  Master."  Then  may  follow  the  uplifting 
to  a  new  stage  of  understanding  with  the  reply, 
"There  is  none  good  save  One,  that  is  God." 
The  consciousness  of  God  which  has  been  an 
influence,  real  but  obscure,  then  comes  to  itself  in 
the  light.  Then  enters  afresh  the  element  of 
Worship.  The  meaning  of  life  is  exalted  and 
filled  up,  and  no  part  of  it  henceforth  satisfies 
unless  God  is  there. 


VIII 
RELIGION   AND  SCIENCE.    FAITH.     WILL 


The  development  of  the  Religious  Sense  in  its  growth  from  the 
primary  germ  is  now  to  be  traced. 

First,  as  has  been  seen  already,  the  primary  Religious  Emotion 
enters  into  union  with  Thought.  In  the  region  of  Thought  there  are 
also  all  the  informations  which  have  come  from  the  Senses,  and  which 
it  is  the  work  of  the  Intellect  to  arrange  into  Knowledge. 

Here  must  at  once  be  placed  the  dividing  line  between  Religion 
and  Science,  which,  if  accurately  observed,  will  prevent  all  after- 
conflict.  Intellect,  operating  on  the  informations  of  Sensation  alone, 
produces  Science.  When  the  information  of  the  Religious  Emotion 
is  included,  Intellect  produces  a  Religion.  Science  can  only  show 
a  world  without  God,  or  with  a  mechanical  God  ;  Religion  shows  a 
world  with  a  Personal  God. 

As  Religion  becomes  active,  it  is  manifested  in  Faith,  which  may 
be  called  the  Consciousness  of  God  made  ready  for  action  by  thought. 
This  is  in  its  root  a  totally  different  principle  of  conduct  from 
Expectation  of  a  probable  future. 

There  is,  indeed,  an  element  of  probability  in  active  Faith,  to  be 
distinguished  from  certainty ;  but  it  arises  in  the  sphere  of  reason, 
which  Faith  has  to  supplement  or  correct.  Faith  will  act  with 
certainty,  where  reason  alone  would  hesitate. 

For  such  action,  however,  the  co-operation  of  the  Will  is  necessary. 
The  moral  worth  of  individual  religion  is  thus  introduced.  For  the 
Will,  invited  by  opposing  attractions,  has  the  decision  to  make, 
whether  the  noble  or  the  base,  the  spiritual  or  the  earthly,  shall 
prevail  in  the  conduct  of  life. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

RELIGION   AND   SCIENCE.     FAITH. 
WILL 

IN  showing  the  importance  of  Religion — that 
is,  of  the  Perception  of  God — in  completing 
man's  nature,  we  have  just  now  gone  beyond  the 
elementary  consciousness  of  former  chapters  and 
suggested  its  higher  developments.  We  have, 
however,  to  return,  in  order  to  show  more  care- 
fully how  the  comparatively  passive  germ  of 
Emotion  develops  the  power  of  a  large  activity 
without  losing  or  falsifying  its  claim  to  recog- 
nition in  the  presentation  of  truth. 

We  have  taken  pains  to  show  that  the  intellect 
cannot  displace  emotion  without  depriving  Reli- 
gion of  its  special  nature.  When  this  is  fully 
admitted  we  are  in  a  position  to  admit  at  the  same 
time  that  Religion  cannot  do  without  the  aid  of 
the  intellect.  The  two  spheres  of  sensation  and 
emotion  are  in  nature  distinct,  but  must  be  united 
in  operation. 

It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  it  is  only  by 
neglect  of  this  radical  distinction  that  the  sup- 
posed opposition  between  Science  and   Religion 
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can  arise.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Science  represents 
Thought  in  its  operation  upon  Sensation,  that  is 
to  say,  on  the  material  which  the  physical  senses 
supply.  Religion  represents  Thought  operating 
with  the  material  of  primary  Emotion.  These 
can  never  be  in  real  collision,  except  in  such 
sense  as  seeing,  for  example,  can  occasionally 
appear  to  contradict  hearing,  owing  to  insufficient 
observation.  But  a  popular  conception  sometimes 
adopts  Science  as  the  complete  representative  of 
Thought,  and  then  Religion  is  apt  to  be  dis- 
carded as  emotional  imagination.  We  have 
already  solved  this  difficulty.  The  actual  conflict 
between  Religion  and  Science  begins  at  the 
point  where  Religious  Emotion  is  wrongly  made 
secondary  to  Sensation.  There  it  must  begin, 
and  sooner  or  later  it  will  necessarily  be  de- 
veloped. But  when  the  Religious  Emotion  is 
examined  and  allowed  its  proper  place  as  a 
primary  experience,  as  itself  the  basis  of  Reli- 
gion, just  as  Sensation  is  of  Science,  the  intellect 
equally  accepts  the  evidence  of  both,  each  in  its 
own  sphere,  and  no  real  conflict  can  arise. 

A  point  has  been  reached  at  which  we  might 
frame  a  definition  in  such  words  as  these :  Re- 
ligion is  the  expression  of  a  special  emotion  de- 
veloped in  combination  with  the  intellect.  As  yet 
the  definition  is  incomplete,  for  there  are  other 
elements  to  be  included.     In  the  course  of  this 
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chapter  we  are  to  make  some  progress  in  supply- 
ing these. 

As  soon  as  the  Religious  Consciousness  takes 
shape  in  thought,  it  is  qualified  to  enter  into  a  life 
of  Faith.  We  propose  to  attach  to  this  word 
Faith  the  distinctly  religious  sense  which  properly 
belongs  to  it.  It  seems  unfortunate  that,  in  the 
common  confusion  of  the  elements  of  Religion, 
this  particular  word  should  have  been  sometimes 
used  without  its  full  significance.  It  has  become 
customary  to  point  to  all  life  lived  on  probability  as 
a  life  of  Faith.  It  must  be  allowed  that  even 
writers  of  repute  have  countenanced  this,  as  when, 
for  example,  Bishop  Westcott  uses  the  following 
argument.*  "  Faith,"  he  says,  "  looks  to  the  un- 
proved future  and  claims  as  its  own  that  which  is 
not  yet  brought  within  the  range  of  sense.  It  is 
clear,  then,  that  we  cannot  get  quit  of  our  de- 
pendence upon  Faith  by  doing  away  with  Re- 
ligion. We  live  by  Faith  however  we  live."  The 
intention,  of  course,  is  to  show  that  Religion  in 
this  is  as  reasonable  as  any  other  form  of  expecta- 
tion ;  but  one  effect  of  the  language  is  to  deprive 
Religion  of  a  word  which  it  cannot  spare.  Re- 
ligious Faith  is  essentially  different  from  the 
intellectual  attitude  which  constitutes  mere  expec- 
tation. The  separate  principle  of  Religion  re- 
quires   a    separate    word,    and    this    word    Faith 

*  "The  Historic  Faith,"  pp.  2,  3.     Sixpenny  edition. 
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belongs  to  it  by  the  usage  of  ages.  If,  even  in 
religious  discussion,  it  is  confused  by  another  use, 
we  can  only  see  the  sign  of  a  concession  to  the 
intellectual  fallacy  which  it  is  our  object  to  refute. 

What,  then,  is  the  true  position  of  Faith?  As 
soon  as  the  Religious  Emotion  which  answers  to 
God  has  entered  into  Thought,  it  must  stand 
amongst  the  principles  of  our  active  existence. 
Then,  in  its  application,  it  creates  the  life  of  Faith. 
In  this  view,  Faith  follows  Thought,  but  its 
essential  quality  is  the  emotion  which  precedes 
Thought.  To  quote  Bishop  Westcott  again,  his 
expression  is  that  Faith  is  "Thought  illuminated 
by  Emotion,  and  concentrated  by  Will."  That 
definition,  if  it  stands  alone,  challenges  the  ques- 
tion, What  Emotion  is  it  that  illuminates  the 
Thought,  and  by  what  right  does  it  do  so?  But 
when  we  have  answered  this  by  reference  to  the 
original  Religious  Consciousness  which  alone  can 
fully  justify  and  give  authority  to  Faith,  we  have 
ready  for  use  a  concise  statement  which  will  help 
us  on  our  way. 

Faith,  then,  in  the  sense  which  we  find  it  neces- 
sary to  adopt,  is  not  indeed  absolutely  a  primary 
faculty,  but  it  is  very  closely  dependent  upon  one. 
Besides  this,  in  its  operations  in  actual  life,  it 
necessarily  has  an  ingredient  of  Thought  which 
gives  it  shape.  In  this  particular  relation  to  Re- 
ligion,   Thought   it   is   which  is  secondary,  and 
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which  therefore  fluctuates  with  the  differences  of 
experience. 

Now  we  are  able  to  see  the  real  meaning  of  the 
element  of  probability  which  does,  in  fact,  exist  in 
connection  with  the  life  of  Faith.  What  has  been 
called  the  "venture  of  Faith"  is,  in  fact,  a  venture 
in  which  the  uncertainty  arises  in  the  sphere  of 
reason,  which  Faith  has  to  correct.  In  actual  life 
we  are  called  upon  to  make  decisions,  and  these 
must  be  guided  by  the  surest  information  that  we 
can  obtain,  of  whatever  kind.  In  Religion,  the 
impelling  perception  of  God  is  sure ;  but  the  out- 
ward expression  of  this,  partly  in  language  and 
much  more  in  conduct,  mingling  with  the  material 
world,  may  have  to  share  the  general  insecurity  of 
human  limitation,  and  so  accept  probability  where 
exact  knowledge  is  wanting.  Here,  then,  is  the 
element  of  doubt  which  affords  to  Faith  its  peculiar 
opportunity  of  asserting  its  strength. 

It  has  just  been  said  that  in  the  life  of  Faith,  as 
elsewhere,  we  have  to  make  decisions.  At  this 
point,  then,  we  are  introducing  the  influence  of 
the  Will  into  Religion.  At  once  we  recognize  its 
importance.  In  one  sense  everything  that  is  of 
most  consequence  seems  to  depend  upon  the 
attitude  of  the  Will  in  the  choices  that  we  make. 
We  excuse  errors  of  ignorance,  not  those  which 
are  deliberate  ;  we  admire  voluntary  self-sacrifice, 
though  it  be  mistaken.     Ought  we,  then,  to  say 
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that  the  root  of  Religion  after  all  lies  in  the  Will? 
What  relation  has  this  question  to  our  previous 
discussion  of  the  certainty  of  the  Religious  Con- 
sciousness? Is  such  certainty  still  traceable  in  the 
choices  of  the  Will,  which  seem  to  involve  an 
element  which  is  precarious  ? 

We  have  already  quoted  Bishop  Westcott's 
expression,  "  Faith  is  Thought  illuminated  by 
Emotion,  and  concentrated  by  Will."  When  a 
decision  has  to  be  made,  such  concentration  takes 
place  in  the  form  of  Assent  or  of  Action.  Dr. 
Swete  goes  a  little  farther  in  saying*  that  M  Faith, 
in  the  last  analysis,  is  the  act  of  the  Will,  not  of 
the  Intellect."  We  can  understand  that  aspect. 
Yet  still  another  step  of  analysis  has  to  be  taken 
when  the  question  occurs,  What  is  it  that  moves 
the  Will  to  make  the  particular  religious  choice  in 
any  actual  instance?  Our  answer  must  be  that  it 
is  the  Consciousness  of  God. 

This  is  what  was  meant  when  in  an  earlier 
chapter  it  was  said  that  Religion  may  have  sources 
differing  in  their  nature.  The  Religious  Emotion 
supplies  the  ground  material  ;  by  the  operation 
of  the  Will  is  added  the  element  of  Moral  Value. 
For  the  Will  is  so  far  like  the  intellect  that  it  can- 
not act  without  material ;  it  must  have  motives 
supplied  to  it  from  elsewhere.  And  in  its  exercise 
there  must  be  more   than  one   motive   present ; 

*  "  Faith,"  three  addresses,  1895,  p.  20. 
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otherwise  there  would  be  no  call  on  the  Will  to 
decide  anything  at  all.  This  is  the  proper  action 
of  the  Will,  to  draw  into  prominence  the  chosen 
motive  from  amongst  others,  and  to  fix  such 
attention  upon  this  that  it  shall  prevail  in  effect. 
Now  when  the  Will  is  called  upon  to  make  a 
venture  of  Faith,  it  is  invited  to  make  a  decision 
in  favour  of  a  religious  motive,  when  opposed  by 
another  of  a  different  nature.  Why  should  it  do 
so?  Is  it  a  question  of  prevailing  probabilities? 
If  only  this,  very  likely  the  latter  is  a  certainty, 
and  should  carry  the  decision  against  Religion  if 
this  in  any  degree  is  doubtful.  There  can  be 
nothing  religious  or  even  rational  in  preferring  a 
probability  to  a  certainty  only  because  it  is  a 
probability.  Is  it,  then,  a  matter  of  choosing  the 
greater  prize  ?  of  sacrificing  the  smaller  present 
and  certain  gain,  on  the  probable  chance  of  a 
larger  future  one  ?  If  this  is  all,  we  are  no  more 
than  spiritual  speculators.  And  so,  in  fact,  we 
must  remain  if  the  Will  is  to  make  its  choices  on 
the  presentation  only  of  intellectual  probabilities. 
In  Faith  we  must  and  do  require  more  than  this  ; 
there  must  be  a  moral  motive  put  before  the  Will 
which  is  meant  to  sway  it  in  its  choice.  To  reach  a 
religious  decision,  the  Will  must  be  actuated  by  a 
religious  motive,  that  is,  a  motive  of  quality  not  of 
quantity.  And  the  Will,  having  a  right  and  an 
obligation   to  decide  for  certainty,  if  it   can   be 
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found,  in  preference  to  probability  in  the  same 
sphere,  cannot  be  satisfied,  as  it  has  no  occasion, 
to  leave  even  Faith  uncertain.  This,  then,  is  the 
extent  of  the  venture  that  can  properly  be  asked 
of  it,  that  it  will  decide  in  favour,  not  of  a  chance, 
but  of  the  actual  Emotional  Perception  of  God 
rather  than  of  physical  Sensation.  The  choice 
before  a  man  of  developed  religious  consciousness 
is  that  between  the  eternal  realities  of  spirit  on 
the  one  side,  past,  present  and  to  come,  and,  on 
the  other,  the  temporary  phenomena  of  earth  and 
flesh.  But  long  before  such  deep  distinction  as 
this  can  be  clearly  drawn,  the  Will  may  already 
be  asked  to  recognize  the  higher  claim  of  the  re- 
ligious emotion,  in  preference  to  the  attractions  of 
sensation.  When  we  analyse  the  '  venture '  which 
is  made  by  a  man  in  Faith,  we  find  that  it  only 
consists  in  allowing  his  intellect,  without  proof  in 
the  sphere  of  sense,  to  sanction  the  preference  given 
by  the  Will  to  a  principle  of  his  nature  which 
always  in  its  own  right  rises  above  sensation. 

Some  writers  seem  almost  to  have  thought  that 
God  has  left  man  purposely  in  a  condition  of  un- 
certainty about  Religion  in  order  to  afford  a 
*  state  of  probation  '  for  the  trial  of  his  fitness  for 
heaven.  After  what  has  been  said,  it  is  enough 
to  point  out  that  the  real  trial  of  life  is  not  one  of 
courage  to  make  ventures  on  probability,  but  of 
preference  for  the  noble  rather  than  the  base,  for 
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the  higher  life  rather  than  the  lower.  As  we  have 
seen,  the  religious  motive  involves  a  life  far  larger 
and  fuller  than  that  which  stops  short  at  self. 
This  is  an  aspect  of  the  higher  claim  which  it  makes 
upon  us,  that  only  by  its  adoption  do  we  fill  up 
our  capacity  of  living.  The  Religious  Heaven  is 
not,  first  of  all,  a  region  of  large  rewards,  but  of 
fullness  of  life.  The  earthly  probation  is  a  test 
and  a  preparation  in  respect  of  thisj  inasmuch  as 
it  is  the  opportunity  of  so  training  and  fixing  the 
Will  by  successive  choices,  that  it  may  open  every 
faculty  to  receive  in  increasing  measure  the  vital 
energy  which  springs  eternally  from  contact  with 
God. 


IX 
THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  CONSCIENCE 


The  Will,  in  selecting  motives  of  Conduct,  finds  a  claim  made  upon  it 
by  some  of  these  in  the  name  of  Duty.  There  are  some  things  which 
it  would  like  to  choose,  there  are  others  which  it  ought  to  take  as  well, 
or  perhaps  instead.     This  claim  is  said  to  be  that  of  Conscience. 

The  beginning  of  Conscience  is  found  at  the  point  when  the  Re- 
ligious Sense  has  apprehended  a  God  who  penetrates  the  soul  and 
encloses  human  life  within  His  own  control.  Then  the  Divine  Will 
must  in  right  guide  the  human  will.  From  this  point  it  develops,  as 
thought  and  will  co-operate  to  give  it  form  and  application. 

The  growth  of  Conscience  proceeds  by  the  action  of  outward 
experience  upon  the  inward  sense ;  and  the  inward  sense,  as  it  is 
developed,  shows  itself  outwardly  in  an  advancing  Religion.  This 
interaction  of  the  inward  and  the  outward  must  be  examined  in  its  two 
aspects. 

That  the  inward  nature  of  Conscience  includes  the  two  elements, 
intellectual  and  emotional,  is  plainly  seen  by  analysis  of  its  action. 
The  emotion  rightly  says,  we  ought  to  obey  God ;  but  the  Intellect 
sometimes  wrongly  presents  the  form  of  the  Duty. 
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IT  is  probable  that  a  great  deal  remains  to  be 
done  by  experts  in  the  future  in  exploring  the 
region  of  the  emotions  before  man  can  give  a  full 
account  of  himself.  But  with  regard  to  these,  our 
part  is  finished  here  when  the  existence  of  the 
Religious  Emotion  is  placed  firmly  in  its  properly 
independent  position.  This,  at  least,  we  have 
attempted  to  do ;  and  we  continue  now,  with  the 
conviction  of  its  primary  right  of  information,  to 
trace  its  operation  in  conjunction  with  the  intellect 
and  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Will,  as  it  creates 
the  life  of  Faith,  until  it  takes  the  form  of  an  en- 
lightened Conscience. 

Faith,  which  unites  the  perceptions  of  God  with 
the  other  experiences  of  life  as  it  meets  them  in 
thought,  must  almost  immediately  pass  into  the 
form  of  Conscience.  That  is  to  say,  the  Presence 
of  God  makes  a  practical  demand  upon  us  which 
we  recognize  as  a  claim,  commonly  called  Duty. 
The  will  is  influenced  by  this  in  a  characteristic 
way.     There  are   presented   for  its   decision   not 

IOI 
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only  the  general  motives  of  attraction,  which  in- 
vite its  choice  from  various  directions,  but  one 
amongst  these  in  particular,  a  duty  which  it  ought 
to  choose.  The  sense  seems  to  arise  in  its  first 
elements  from  the  perception  that  the  God  of 
Whom  we  are  conscious  is  a  Spiritual  Being, 
everywhere  about  us  and  within  us,  Who  seems 
to  compass  and  limit  our  existence,  upon  Whom 
we  are  dependent,  to  Whom  we  cannot  but  refer 
the  very  beginning  of  our  existence,  and  in 
Whose  power  we  must  always  remain.  Such  an 
One  has  an  essential  right  to  control  us  ;  what  we 
conceive  to  be  His  will  must  claim  our  first  atten- 
tion in  the  regulation  of  our  life.  The  quality  of 
Rightness  which  enters  into  the  conception — and 
which,  when  viewed  as  a  perfect  attribute  of  the 
Eternal  One,  we  call  Holiness — is  thus  Con- 
formity to  the  Divine  Will ;  and  the  sense  of 
Oughtness  which — as  its  claim  becomes  concrete 
— we  recognize  as  Duty,  is  the  obligation  to  make 
that  Will  the  rule  of  human  conduct ;  the  percep- 
tion of  this  we  commonly  speak  of  as  the  Voice  of 
Conscience. 

Conscience,  then,  as  it  looks  toward  God,  is 
the  attitude  of  Faith  in  the  presence  of  Holy 
Authority ;  as  it  looks  towards  human  life  it 
carries  the  impress  of  that  authority,  and  claims 
the  will  with  an  imperative  demand  which  can  be 
made  by  no  other  motive. 
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It  will,  perhaps,  conduce  to  clearness  of  state- 
ment if  we  now  leave  the  word  Faith  and  take 
Conscience  as  its  equivalent  for  our  purpose, 
using  the  latter  word,  however,  in  a  somewhat 
extended  sense.  For  us,  Conscience  will  repre- 
sent the  developed  Consciousness  of  which  God 
is  the  object,  the  principle  of  the  religious  life 
in  its  combination  of  Emotion  with  Thought  and 
Will.  In  this  we  view  Conscience  as  originated 
and  inspired  by  the  Religious  Emotion  ;  shaped 
into  definite  form  by  Thought ;  and  energized  for 
action  by  Will.  Conscience  thus  is  not  limited 
in  its  operation  to  the  dictation  of  duty,  which 
is  only  one  aspect  of  its  office  ;  it  includes  in  its 
domain  all  perception  of  the  nature  of  God,  all 
application  of  the  Divine  Will  to  human  life. 
Therefore,  as  we  propose  to  use  the  words,  Con- 
science includes  Faith. 

Now  this  must  be  the  result  of  growth ;  and 
we  are  setting  about  the  inquiry,  How  does  the 
primary  religious  sense  develop  the  full  power 
which  we  know  as  Conscience,  exercising  its  right 
over  the  whole  of  life  ? 

A  word  or  two  first  as  regards  the  part  taken  by 
the  Will  when,  as  we  must  assume,  it  is  sincere ; 
this  is  already  plain.  The  advance  in  the  religious 
life  can  only  be  made  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
Will,  because  this  has  the  power  of  deciding  to 
what  side  of  our  nature  the  preference  shall   be 
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given  in  motive  and  in  action.  That  is  to  say, 
a  man's  will  to  a  great  extent  chooses  his  experi- 
ence, not  so  much  of  outward  circumstances,  as 
of  motive  and  of  inward  appreciation.  This  is 
the  sphere  of  religious  advance.  "If  any  man 
willeth  to  do  His  Will,  he  shall  know  of  the  teach- 
ing ;  whether  it  be  of  God."  Therefore,  in  our 
consideration  of  the  other  elements  of  Conscience, 
we  are  to  assume  the  support  of  a  co-operating  will. 
The  experience  under  which  Conscience  receives 
its  development  necessarily  has  the  two  aspects, 
inward  and  outward.  The  inward  experience  is, 
of  course,  that  which  takes  place  in  the  conscious- 
ness itself.  The  outward  experience  is  the  cir- 
cumstantial cause  of  the  inward,  as  it  occurs  in 
the  general  events  of  life.  As  to  the  outward 
cause,  the  human  Conscience  has  been  built  up 
through  ages  in  the  course  of  history ;  as  to  the 
inward  growth,  it  consists  in  the  strengthening, 
harmonizing,  and  completing  of  the  several  facul- 
ties which  minister  to  it.  The  inward  and  the 
outward  elements  grow  together  with  a  mutual 
interaction  ;  but  for  the  purposes  of  discussion  we 
necessarily  distinguish  them.  We  will  advance 
a  little  way  at  once  in  this  chapter  with  the 
analysis  of  the  inward  growth.  In  the  next 
chapter  it  will  be  better  to  turn  for  a  while  to  the 
outward  course  of  religious  history  which  has 
educated  the  Conscience  in  the  past,  before  bring- 
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ing   into   full   view   the   principles  which   finally 
ensure  its  right  action. 

We  shall  now  better  understand  the  inward 
formation  of  Conscience  if  we  notice  that,  in  its 
imperfect  stages,  it  often  seems  to  move  in  oppo- 
site directions.  The  Voice  of  Conscience  has 
sometimes,  with  a  large  degree  of  truth,  been 
called  the  Voice  of  God  in  the  soul ;  and  the 
inference  has  been  that  it  is  infallible.  Yet,  if 
it  is  the  Voice  of  God,  why  is  there  ever  contra- 
diction in  its  utterance?  If  it  is  the  Divine  Pre- 
sence in  us,  it  must,  we  think,  unfailingly  point 
out  duty ;  then  why  did  St.  Paul  believe  that  he 
ought  to  persecute  the  disciples  ?  And  how  could 
he  plead  that  he  had  lived  before  God  in  all  good 
conscience?  In  our  own  case,  why  do  we  some- 
times doubt  what  we  ought  to  do,  and  often  make 
mistakes  with  the  best  intentions?  Evidently 
there  is  some  distinction  to  be  drawn,  and  we 
may  make  it  by  saying  that  what  the  future 
apostle  thought  that  he  ought  to  do  was  not  the 
same  as  what  he  actually  ought  to  have  done  ;  not 
what  he  actually  would  have  done,  had  he  been 
able  to  see  the  better  alternative.  He  could  do 
no  other  than  follow  his  conscience,  such  as  it 
was ;  but  there  was  in  its  verdict  an  error  of 
judgment  ;  and  this  involved  him  in  conduct 
which  in  itself,  that  is  to  say,  in  ideal  circum- 
stances, would  have  been  morally  wrong.     Per- 
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haps,  in  this  error  of  judgment,  he  was  suffering 
from  his  nation's  sin,  possibly  from  his  own  pride. 
But  however  this  may  be,  when  he  issued  from 
it  by  the  path  of  a  sincere  will  obedient  to  the  call 
of  God,  then  with  an  altered  judgment,  chastened 
emotion,  and  an  equally  good  conscience,  he 
preached  the  word  which  formerly  he  had  blas- 
phemed. What  conscience  told  him  both  before 
and  after  his  conversion  was  that  he  ought;  that 
he  owed  a  duty  to  God  which  must  come  first 
as  a  motive.  In  what  that  duty  actually  consisted 
he  must  ascertain  by  the  best  means  which  he 
had  for  forming  a  judgment. 

Something  further  of  importance  may  well  re- 
main to  be  said  about  the  development  of  the 
conscience  of  St.  Paul,  but  for  this  we  are  not 
quite  ready.  At  the  point  where  we  are  now,  let 
us  notice  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  circum- 
stances attending  his  conversion  to  make  the 
witness  of  conscience  which  he  possessed  in  any 
way  essentially  different  from  our  own.  There 
are  two  elements  in  the  ordinary  use  of  Con- 
science :  one  is  its  own  proper  witness  of  Divine 
claim  ;  the  other  includes  an  act  of  human  judg- 
ment. The  former  represents  a  primary  emotion 
and  is  to  that  extent  secure  and  authoritative,  but 
the  latter  is  complicated  and  fallible.  So  we  have 
the  analysis  of  Conscience  in  its  two  elements, 
the  one  emotional,  the  other  intellectual,  exhibited 
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in  a  particular  example,  in  correspondence  with 
all  that  has  been  previously  said  as  to  the  relation 
in  Religion  between  Emotion  and  Intellect. 

St.  Paul's  conversion  involved  both  a  change 
of  conduct  and  a  change  of  belief ;  it  is  the  latter 
with  which  we  are  now  concerned.  It  has  already 
been  stated  that  our  own  object  is  to  obtain  a 
clear  view  of  the  relation  of  Faith  to  the  Bible ; 
therefore  at  this  point  we  are  ascertaining  the 
position  which  Conscience  may  have  when  the 
Bible  is  open  before  us  for  interpretation.  It  is 
a  question  of  Belief ;  what  does  Conscience  say  to 
it?  And  we  find  that  in  its  answer  we  are  to 
expect,  as  regards  the  Conscience  itself,  two 
elements,  one  emotional  and  authoritative,  the 
other  intellectual  and  fallible.  What  each  of 
these  elements  may  have  to  say  to  us,  we  shall 
have  presently  to  consider. 

Before  making  a  more  complete  survey  of  the 
inward  growth  of  Conscience,  we  are  about  to 
turn  to  the  outward  circumstances  of  its  develop- 
ment. It  is  not  merely  in  each  individual,  but 
more  especially  in  the  whole  history  of  our  race 
that  this  is  to  be  seen.  The  growth  of  Conscience 
is  part  of  the  development  of  man,  the  whole  of 
which  has  been  a  progress  of  ages.  The  history 
of  Conscience  in  this  aspect  is  the  history  of  Re- 
ligion, and  as  such  it  will  be  sketched  in  the  very 
slight  detail  which  alone  is  possible  in  a  few  pages. 


X 

THE  OUTWARD  GROWTH  OF  RELIGION 


All  Religion,  in  history  as  well  as  in  each  individual,  has  its 
beginning  in  the  Sense  of  the  Presence  of  God.  This,  as  far  back 
as  it  can  be  traced,  has  first  shown  itself  in  the  belief  that  every 
object  of  Nature  is  alive,  has  a  Soul  as  well  as  a  Body.  Generally 
from  this  grew  the  idea  of  systems  of  gods,  in  which  the  various 
elements  of  nature,  as  they  were  classified,  had  their  own  particular 
gods  allotted  to  them.     This  was  Polytheism. 

In  the  form  of  Pantheism,  Belief  has  ascribed  an  identity  to  the 
relation  between  God  and  the  World ;  God  and  the  World  are  two 
aspects  of  the  same  existence  which  is  omnipresent. 

It  was  Polytheism  that  passed  into  Monotheism  when  advancing 
thought  perceived,  first,  that  there  must  be  a  Chief  God,  and  then,  an 
Only  God. 

From  Abraham's  Monotheism,  there  is  a  continual  development 
of  the  idea  of  God  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  His  character  becomes 
known  in  experience.  It  was  the  office  of  prophets  to  explain  God  in 
the  progress  of  history. 

The  Revelation  of  God,  thus  prepared,  is  completed  in  the  New 
Testament. 

In  the  course  of  development  there  were  many  instances  in  which 
advance  to  a  higher  stage  involved  the  abandonment  of  older  concep- 
tions, which  had  served  their  purpose  and  been  outgrown. 


CHAPTER  X 

THE    OUTWARD    GROWTH    OF 
RELIGION 

IN  the  infancy  of  Religion,  as  far  as  we  can 
trace  it,  the  consciousness  of  an  invisible 
Living  Presence  has  first  shown  itself  in  the 
belief  that  all  the  powers  of  Nature  are  Personal 
Divinities.  The  cause  of  natural  events  are  the 
Gods.  As  the  natural  powers  and  elements  first 
appear  distinct  from  one  another,  so  there  is  a 
variety  of  distinct  gods ;  some  are  kind,  some 
terrible.  And  as  there  are  many  nations  or 
tribes,  so  again  there  are  many  deities  presiding 
over  them.  Then  there  are  wars  among  the 
gods,  as  amongst  men  and  amongst  natural  phe- 
nomena; and  other  occupations  in  the  heavens 
are  conceived  in  the  form  of  their  earthly 
counterparts.  This  process,  being  carried  into 
the  past,  originates  stories  of  Creation,  such 
as  we  find  in  Assyrian  and  other  myths,  in 
which  good  and  evil  deities  contend  for  supre- 
macy, and  obtain  different  degrees  of  authority 
over    the    lives    and    destinies    of    men.       The 
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beliefs  so  obtained  and  inculcated  represent 
the  gatherings  from  earthly  experience  trans- 
ferred in  thought  to  the  regions  of  the  gods, 
under  an  impulse  derived  from  the  Religious 
Sense.  So  we  have  what  may  be  called  the 
natural  development  of  Polytheism,  of  which  in- 
stances are  general  in  the  dawn  of  history. 

In  another  direction,  the  same  sense  of  a  uni- 
versal Divine  Presence  may  be,  and  has  been, 
translated  into  a  belief  that  everything  is  God  ; 
and  thus  we  have  Pantheism,  according  to  which 
God  and  the  World,  regarded  as  a  whole,  are 
only  two  aspects  of  the  same  existence.  The 
World  is  the  Body,  of  which  God  is  the  Soul, 
the  two  being  different  only  to  perception.  As 
compared  with  Polytheism,  in  which  Emotion 
predominates  over  Reason,  Pantheism  is  gener- 
ally an  intellectual  and  later  development,  but 
they  both  spring  from  the  same  source  of  recog- 
nition of  a  Divine  Presence.  We  do  not  here 
follow  the  history  of  Pantheism,  which  has  had 
its  developments  more  especially  in  Eastern  reli- 
gion, although  it  occasionally  appears  elsewhere 
in  an  attempt  to  satisfy  the  sense  of  Divine 
Omnipresence  for  those  who  have  missed  its  truer 
expression.  Christianity,  in  the  form  of  its  out- 
ward history,  is  rather  a  descendant  of  Polythe- 
ism, while  it  supplies  the  truth  which  underlies 
Pantheism  by  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
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We  find  the  next  step  made  in  advance  from 
the  doctrine  of  Polytheism  when  there  is  recog- 
nition that  the  gods  themselves  must  have  a 
Chief.  As  the  powers  of  nature  are  found  to 
be  limited,  so  those  gods  which  represent  them 
must  be  conceived  as  controlled.  The  growing 
conception  of  order,  coupled  with  the  experience 
of  human  government,  leads  in  idea  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  heavenly  imperial  system,  and  so  to  the 
acknowledgment  of  a  God  of  gods.  When  Reli- 
gion has  been  in  the  earlier  stage,  there  has  been 
as  yet  very  little  moral  quality  attached  to  its 
deities.  Nevertheless,  they  have  been  regarded 
with  pious  reverence  on  account  of  other  attri- 
butes connected  with  their  invisible  nature  ;  these, 
when  the  gods  are  taken  as  a  whole,  amounting  to 
ubiquity,  omniscience,  omnipotence,  as  well  as 
immortality.  Gradually  these  attributes  pass  to 
the  supreme  God,  and  Polytheism  is  on  the  verge 
of  becoming  Monotheism,  which  in  future  will 
claim  the  only  right  to  direct  human  worship.  It 
is  at  this  stage  that  we  may  place  the  account  given 
of  Abraham  in  the  Bible. 

This  is  so  far  but  a  very  loose  statement ;  but, 
without  any  attempt  to  draw  it  out  into  more 
accurate  detail,  it  may  be  enough  to  introduce 
the  fact  of  a  natural  development  of  Religion 
which  will  not  cease  in  its  elementary  stages.  It 
need   not   be  thought  that,  in   building  on   this 
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foundation,  we  shall  be  raising  merely  natural 
religions  which  can  have  no  claim  to  divine 
authority.  The  bed  rock  is  still  that  emotional 
spiritual  contact  which  gives  to  Religion  its 
meaning  and  interest,  which  connects  it  with 
God,  and  which  is  always  looking,  as  it  were, 
for  its  true  expression.  When  this  impulse, 
which  is  properly  universal,  is  followed,  we  find 
that  all  history  is  illuminated  and  directed  by  the 
presence  of  God.  The  inner  spirit  of  man  is  met 
by  the  outward  circumstance  of  life — both  of  these 
in  the  keeping  of  God — and  a  form  of  Creed,  with 
a  growth  of  ages,  emerges  as  the  result.  It  is 
natural,  and  it  is  supernatural.  In  the  discussion 
of  such  development  we  are  trying  to  understand 
what  has,  in  fact,  been  God's  method  in  bestow- 
ing it. 

The  historical  aspect  of  the  Bible  itself  discloses 
a  marked  development  in  the  character  of  Reli- 
gion. Apart  from  Christianity,  towards  which  as 
its  consummation  it  always  leads,  there  is  a  very 
different  standard  of  faith  shown  in  the  later  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  from  that  found  in  the 
earlier.  Taking  Abraham  as  a  typical  personage, 
placed  in  the  background  of  the  whole  picture, 
and  connected  throughout  with  the  delineation  of 
the  growth  of  the  Jewish  Faith,  we  see  his  prin- 
cipal importance  consists  in  establishing  the  wor- 
ship of  one  God.     By  faith  he  left  the  country  of 
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his  kinsfolk,  still  in  polytheism,  in  order  to  find 
his  spiritual  freedom.  In  forsaking  the  worship 
of  gods  in  whom  he  had  ceased  to  believe,  Abra- 
ham did  not  find  his  world  empty  of  God.  He 
was  advancing,  not  receding.  For  him,  in  future, 
the  One  God  was  as  interested  in  human  affairs  as 
the  many  gods  had  been,  and,  moreover,  His 
Power  alone  was  everywhere  in  operation.  Where 
before  there  had  been  conflict,  now  there  was  har- 
mony ;  for  his  life  henceforth  was  under  the  direc- 
tion of  one  Power,  one  Will. 

This  is  the  foundation  of  Abraham's  increasing 
faith  in  God.  He  learnt  to  know  that  the  One 
who  promised  was  able  also  to  perform.  In  this 
way,  the  passage  from  Polytheism  to  mono- 
theistic belief  was  the  opening  not  only  of  a  new 
conception  of  God,  but  also  of  a  sphere  of  faith 
which  hitherto  had  been  unattainable.  And  in 
future  ages  it  continued  to  produce  its  results ; 
for  from  that  time  there  was  present  in  those  who 
spoke  for  God  an  invincible  optimism.  Through 
all  experiences  of  adversity  as  well  as  of  pros- 
perity, of  sorrow  equally  with  joy,  the  prophet 
of  every  age  declares  that  God  is  faithful,  and  will 
in  the  event  justify  Himself  as  well  as  those  who 
trust  Him.  The  Faithfulness  of  God  is  involved 
in  the  Unity  of  God. 

But,  apart  from  the  great  characteristic  of  faith 
in  the  One  God,  there  is  no  emphasis  to  be  placed 
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on  the  virtues  or  the  enlightenment  of  the  patri- 
archal age.  Nevertheless,  one  truth  makes  room 
for  others  to  follow  ;  and,  as  experience  multiplies 
opportunities,  in  due  time  the  results  appear. 
Accordingly,  the  appreciation  of  the  moral  at- 
tributes of  God  was  in  the  succeeding  generations 
taught  to  the  chosen  people  by  means  of  the  course 
of  their  history,  in  which  were  included  many 
periods  of  trial  alternating  with  success,  down  to 
the  disaster  of  the  Captivity.  During  this  long 
process,  it  was  the  office  of  prophets  to  explain 
the  moral  connection  of  events ;  and  so  the  dif- 
ferent aspects  of  truth,  concerning  the  nature  of 
God  and  the  condition  of  man,  became  clearer. 
As  prosperity  meant  man  at  peace  with  a  gracious 
God,  so  adversity  implied  an  alienation,  the  root 
of  which  was  found  in  the  sin  of  man  in  presence 
of  the  Divine  Righteousness.  Then,  with  sub- 
mission and  the  cry  for  restoration,  came  the  hope 
and  the  experience  of  Mercy.  For  many  genera- 
tions such  truths  were  growing  chiefly  in  their 
application  to  national  life,  rather  than  to  in- 
dividuals. But,  eventually,  it  was  realized  that 
every  person  has  his  own  dealing  with  God,  his 
own  privilege  as  his  own  responsibility,  his  own 
loss  or  gain.  And  so,  lastly,  as  outward  circum- 
stances seemed  so  often  careless  of  the  distinction 
between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  man,  this 
personal  relation  with  God  became  of  necessity 
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more  and  more  inward  and  spiritual.  Such  is  the 
testimony  of  many  of  the  Psalms  as  well  as  the 
writings  of  the  prophets. 

The  narrative  of  the  Old  Testament,  then,  has 
this  historical  meaning  for  us,  that  we  see  a  nation 
advancing  through  many  stages  to  higher  spiritual 
knowledge.  As  we  have  said,  comparing  the  earlier 
with  the  later,  the  standard  of  the  religious  life  is 
very  different.  We  cannot  imagine  Isaiah  or  Jere- 
miah living  in  the  religious  atmosphere  of  Jacob. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  course  of  progress  there  is 
much  conflict.  We  have  no  sufficient  guide  to 
show  us  in  what  proportions  the  people  in  general 
obeyed  or  disobeyed  the  onward  call ;  but  it  seems 
that  in  one  of  the  worst  times  there  were  still 
seven  thousand  left  in  Israel  loyal  to  the  higher 
truth.  Our  purpose,  however,  is  not  now  con- 
cerned with  numbers.  Difficulty  is  one  of  the 
conditions  of  development.  And  it  is  certain, 
when  we  regard  the  result,  at  least  as  it  concerns 
the  religious  section  of  God's  people,  that  inwardly 
in  the  life,  and  outwardly  in  circumstance,  there 
had  been  in  the  order  of  providential  history  the 
conditions  of  growth  ;  and  that  these  had  taught, 
not  only  the  Unity  and  Supremacy,  but  also  the 
Righteousness,  the  Faithfulness,  the  Mercy,  the 
Personal  Fatherhood,  and  the  Saving  Purpose  of 
God. 

So  much  had  been  learnt.     Was  there  anything 
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which  having  had  once  a  religious  value  was  after- 
wards unlearnt?  Yes,  in  the  course  of  this  history, 
suggestions  may  be  found  on  several  points  which 
deserve  much  fuller  consideration  than  can  be 
given  here.  Turning  our  thoughts  again  to  the 
time  of  Abraham,  we  find  him  represented  as  in- 
tending, under  a  strong  religious  impulse,  to  sacri- 
fice his  son's  life  as  an  offering  to  God.  An  instance 
standing  alone,  it  will  be  said.  Yes,  standing  alone 
in  its  grandeur ;  rising  above  the  baser  examples 
of  human  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  whom  he  had 
abjured,  by  the  measure  of  the  faith  in  One  God 
which  exalted  his  creed  above  others.  It  was  his 
most  precious  gift  that  he  desired  to  offer,  tenfold 
more  dear  in  the  light  of  his  new  religion  ;  and 
to  that  extent,  he  believes,  more  acceptable.  Yet 
he  may  not  offer  it,  because  the  stage  is  now  reached 
when  God  will  teach  the  sanctity  of  human  life. 
It  is  a  crisis  of  Revelation,  in  which,  indeed,  the 
whole  truth,  which  claims  for  God  everything  which 
man  possesses,  is  preserved;  but  the  old  form  must 
perish. 

Again,  the  sacred  custom  of  animal  sacrifice, 
which  demanded  the  pious  observance  of  every 
Jew,  remained  in  an  organized  system  through 
many  centuries ;  yet  it  assumed  a  very  different 
aspect  in  the  days  of  the  prophets.  The  acts  of 
offering,  preceded  or  accompanied  by  ceremonies 
of  cleansing,  were  once  all-important ;  but  in  later 
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times  Isaiah's  message  is,  "To  what  purpose  is 
the  multitude  of  your  sacrifices  unto  Me?  saith 
the  Lord  ;  I  am  full  of  the  burnt  offerings  of  rams 
and  the  fat  of  fed  beasts  ;  and  I  delight  not  in  the 
blood  of  bullocks,  or  of  lambs,  or  of  he-goats. 
Bring  no  more  vain  oblations."  The  reason  of 
this  language  is,  without  doubt,  that  it  was  a  mere 
outward  service  offered  by  rule,  without  any  inward 
devotion  ;  in  the  midst  of  all  the  ceremonial,  the 
heart  was  unclean.  The  offering  had  become  mere 
hypocrisy.  True  ;  but  the  change  of  attitude  after 
all  was  owing  rather  to  that  growth  of  religious 
perception  which  was  revealing  the  inwardness  of 
the  true  service  of  God,  than  to  actual  falling  away. 
As  the  spiritual  sense  was  enlarged  in  its  operation, 
the  old  forms  which  had  been  part  of  its  religious 
education,  must  inevitably  lose  their  importance, 
and  presently,  found  useless,  must  perish.  This, 
however,  in  its  accomplishment,  required  the 
further  teaching  of  necessity  through  many  genera- 
tions after  Isaiah's  days. 

One  more  example  may  be  given.  The  hatred 
of  enemies  was  at  one  time  a  religious  duty  ;  and 
this  hatred  was  such  that  it  involved  the  destruc- 
tion of  helpless  women  and  innocent  children. 
The  slaughter  of  the  Amalekites  to  which  Samuel 
sent  Saul  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  was  to  them  a 
sacred  obligation,  not,  as  is  sometimes  maintained, 
on  account  of  the  wickedness  of  the  people,  but,  as 
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the  narrative  itself  shows,  simply  as  an  act  of 
vengeance  for  the  past.  And,  later  still,  God's 
love  of  His  own  people  was  generally  to  be  shown 
by  the  slaughter  of  their  enemies.  Even  in  the 
time  of  the  Captivity,  Ezekiel  must  include  in  the 
returning  mercy  of  God  the  destruction  of  those 
nations  which  had  rejoiced  in  Judah's  fall.  All 
this  was  at  the  time  the  rightful  exercise  of  re- 
ligious indignation.  But  even  within  the  days  of 
the  Old  Testament,  as  the  great  Empires  come 
into  its  history,  and  as  soon  as  quiet  meditation 
had  brought  home  the  truth  that  God  works  with 
Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews,  the  earlier  revengeful 
temper  has  to  give  way  before  the  glorious  pros- 
pect, which  is  opening,  of  all  nations  of  the  world 
coming  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  Then,  indeed, 
but  not  before,  it  can  be  slowly  recognized  that 
the  abhorrence  felt  by  God's  people  is  to  be 
directed  against  sin,  not  against  their  brother  man, 
of  whatever  race.  The  prophecy  of  salvation  to 
the  Gentiles,  itself  derived  from  the  Unity  of  God, 
is  the  preparation  for  the  still  higher  spiritual 
claim  which,  made  individual,  is  at  last  pro- 
nounced by  Christ  Himself :  "  I  say  unto  you,  love 
your  enemies,  bless  them  that  curse  you,  do  good 
to  them  that  hate  you." 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  add  to  these  instances, 
but  they  are  enough  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  the 
development  of    Religion   was    advancing    from 
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Abraham  to  the  later  Isaiah,  and  that  it  involved 
the  twofold  process  of  throwing  off  the  old  form 
while  admitting  the  new  spirit.  We  are  not  just 
now  asking  what  was  the  purpose  of  the  writers  of 
the  Old  Testament  when  they  recorded  these  facts, 
this  may  appear  later  on.  What  we  need  to  point 
out  here  is  that  the  religious  value  of  the  narrative 
is  greatly  enhanced  when  we  gather  therefrom,  not 
only  pious  examples  and  spiritual  precepts,  but 
also  God's  method  of  Development  in  Religion, 
sometimes  in  a  nation,  sometimes  in  an  individual. 
In  telling  us  God's  method,  it  reveals  to  us  more 
fully  God's  character  and  purpose.  And  in  teach- 
ing us  His  character,  it  explains  our  own  personal 
relation  to  Him,  and  the  attitude  which  befits  us  in 
His  presence.  Thus  it  is  that  the  Old  Testament 
meets  the  call  of  our  Religious  Sense  and  becomes 
an  object  of  Faith.  It  is  not  complete  in  itself. 
Step  by  step  the  Revelation  moves  forward  ;  free- 
ing itself  from  earlier  encumbrances,  the  undying 
hope  becomes  more  and  more  spiritual.  But  at 
the  close  of  the  testimony  of  the  latest  Old  Testa- 
ment prophet,  he  is  still  pointing  forward.  The 
mysteries  of  sin  and  sorrow  are  not  altogether 
solved.  The  promise  is  sure,  but  fulfilment  is 
not  ready ;  nor  can  it  be  until  man  and  circum- 
stance have  advanced  yet  further  on  the  appointed 
course. 

Then,  in  the  fullness  of  time,  God  sent  His  only- 
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begotten  Son  into  the  World,  to  complete  the 
Revelation  of  Himself  to  Man. 

And  the  man  whose  heart  was  ready,  whose 
spiritual  life  was  awake,  whose  will  was  true,  was 
able  to  recognize  the  Presence,  and  to  say,  "  Lord, 
now  lettest  Thou  Thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  for 
mine  eyes  have  seen  Thy  Salvation." 

And  another,  later,  u  The  life  which  I  now  live, 
I  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  Who  loved 
me  and  gave  Himself  for  me." 

It  was  the  expression  which  showed  that  the 
Religious  Consciousness  of  the  persecuted  Apostle 
was  satisfied.  The  fullness  of  the  Revelation  had 
so  far  reached  his  Conscience  that  he  was  happy  ; 
rejoicing  in  tribulation,  able  to  do  and  to  suffer  all 
things  by  the  power  of  Religion. 

One  who  discourses  on  the  Emotions  as  only 
secondary  to  Intellect  affirms  that  "the  moment 
of  culmination  of  feeling  is  the  moment  of  perilous 
decisions  and  fatal  mistakes."  *  As  he  is  including 
the  emotional  influence  in  Belief,  must  not  his  be 
a  philosophy  deficient  in  knowledge  of  human 
nature  ?  The  Religious  Emotion,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  circumstances,  is  rather  the  source  of 
heroic  Resolution,  the  secret  of  strength,  the 
channel  of  a  power  of  endurance  which  may  pro- 
perly be  called  superhuman.  The  martyrs  of  the 
earlier  or  of  the  later  ages  have  not  been  the  defeated 

*  Bain's  "  Mental  and  Moral  Science,"  p.  224. 
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victims  of  delusion,  nor  have  they  generally  been 
cool  calculators  of  the  chances  of  success.  They 
have  been  emotional,  even  to  the  state  of  ecstasy  ; 
but,  when  understood,  they  are  regarded  as  the 
objects  of  our  highest  admiration.  They  have 
stood  at  the  heart  of  life,  while  others  coldly  re- 
main outside.  What  is  the  witness  of  the  de- 
veloped Consciousness  as  to  the  real  interpretation 
of  the  depth  of  the  appealing  Sacrifice  of  the  Cross  ? 
Is  it  Calculation,  or  is  it  Love? 


XI 
STAGES  OF  CONSCIENCE 


The  growth  of  Conscience  may  be  compared  with  the  growth  of 
Knowledge  from  Sensation.  In  the  latter  case,  the  intellect  first 
collects  the  materials  given  by  the  senses,  and  then,  arranging  them, 
forms  ideas  of  likeness  and  unlikeness ;  of  classes,  of  successions,  of 
cause  and  effect.  Presently  rising  step  by  step,  it  perceives  some 
of  the  principles  which  are  called  laws  of  nature.  It  then  applies 
these  laws  to  new  experience,  and  combines  them  with  one  another, 
so  as  to  reach  still  higher  laws.  So  Science  is  always  in  course  of 
growth. 

When  the  higher  stages  of  thought  are  reached,  many  earlier 
forms  have  become  so  habitual  that  they  seem  like  instincts,  and 
men  use  them  without  having  to  think  about  them. 

Similarly,  conscience  grows  in  Stages,  as  the  Religious  Sense 
combines  its  action  with  the  whole  advance  of  thought.  And  while 
the  informed  Conscience  is  rising  to  its  fuller  perceptions,  its  earlier 
action  becomes  habitual  and  seemingly  instinctive.  Yet,  if  need 
arises,  the  two  elements  which  are  really  there,  the  emotional  and 
the  intellectual,  can  be  and  must  be  distinguished. 

The  informations  of  History  and  Science  and  all  experience  thus 
properly  enter  into  the  decisions  of  Conscience,  even  while  its  own 
peculiar  characteristic  is  the  information  of  the  Religious  Sense. 
Hence  differences  of  Conscience  arise  from  differences  of  experience, 
lower  and  higher  stages  sometimes  appearing  contradictory.  This 
is  clearly  exemplified  in  the  case  of  St.  Paul  before  and  after  his 
conversion. 

The  advance  to  a  higher  stage  of  Conscience  may  sometimes  in- 
volve very  anxious  consideration.  Change  may  bring  either  spiritual 
gain  or  loss.  The  Conscience  that  is  to  accept  with  profit  an 
alteration  of  earlier  conviction  must  be  prepared  for  doing  so  by 
close  communion  with  God. 


CHAPTER   XI 
STAGES  OF  CONSCIENCE 

WE  return  to  a  closer  examination  of  the 
inward  growth  of  Conscience.  That  a 
study  of  the  outward  progress  of  Religion  within 
the  record  of  the  Bible,  such  as  has  been  suggested 
above,  would  show  more  definitely  a  corresponding 
enlargement  of  the  inward  domain  of  Conscience 
may  be  assumed.  But  a  short  time  will  be  spent 
in  examining  this  with  some  care  as  it  comes  within 
the  individual  experience,  and  thus  we  shall  com- 
plete what  is  to  be  said  on  this  part  of  our  subject. 
When  man  is  advancing  towards  the  higher 
stages  of  knowledge  of  any  kind,  religious  or 
otherwise,  he  is  largely  dependent  upon  the 
formation  of  habit  in  using  the  principles  which 
he  has  previously  learnt.  It  would  obviously  be 
impossible  for  a  man  of  science  continually  to 
review  all  the  ground  of  elementary  perceptions 
which  have  given  him  the  material  of  investigation  ; 
he  must  therefore  habitually  use  them  in  a  form 
which  by  association  has  become  a  principle  taken 
for  granted.      To    these    his    thought    will    not 
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generally  direct  any  fresh  inquiry.  And  in  the 
same  way,  to  a  larger  extent  than  we  easily  realize, 
we  are  all  of  us  every  day  unconsciously  employing 
as  principles  the  results  of  thought  which  has 
become  habitual.  In  other  words,  habits  of  thought 
gradually  become  to  us  as  instincts,  which  in  time 
seem  of  their  own  direct  necessity  to  influence  our 
conduct. 

Occasionally,  however,  we  are  surprised  when 
a  new  experience  seems  to  contradict  these  sup- 
posed instincts.  Perhaps,  at  such  times,  what 
seems  an  illusion  of  the  senses  obliges  us  to 
analyse  it  into  its  elements ;  if  it  is  to  be  ex- 
plained, we  must  get  behind  our  usual  habit,  and 
ask  the  mind  to  untie  the  association  which  it  has 
formed  that  we  may  understand  its  parts.  And 
looking  wider,  apart  from  illusion,  interesting 
advances  have  been  made  in  science  itself,  per- 
haps at  some  point  previously  supposed  to  be 
settled,  when  the  habit  of  taking  particular  things 
for  granted  has  been  for  some  reason  broken  into. 
A  very  small  difference  of  calculation  hitherto 
overlooked,  when  submitted  to  fresh  examination, 
may  lead  to  the  discovery  of  a  new  planet  or  of  an 
unsuspected  element  in  the  atmosphere. 

In  this  consideration  there  are  two  points  to  be 
noticed  for  our  purpose.  First,  that  the  transition 
of  habitual  ideas  into  instincts — if  we  may  so  use 
the   term — has  a  necessary  and  important  influ- 
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ence  on  the  progress  of  knowledge.  Secondly, 
that  particular  instincts  must  at  times  be  analysed 
back  to  their  origin,  if,  in  the  presence  of  diffi- 
culties, or  for  the  purposes  of  progress,  their  real 
value  is  to  be  ascertained.  These  two  points  are 
to  be  used  in  the  interpretation  of  Conscience. 

Conscience,  it  has  been  seen,  springs  essentially 
from  the  elementary  perception  of  God.  Possibly 
at  first  no  more  than  a  dim  spiritual  discernment 
of  an  influence,  surrounding,  enclosing,  and  in 
some  way  controlling  life,  it  may  at  this  stage  be 
difficult  to  distinguish  it  as,  in  particular,  either 
an  emotion  or  a  sensation.  But  it  is  a  vital  per- 
ception of  something  not  ourselves,  of  which  the 
nature  will  be  tested  and  manifested  in  its  growth, 
even  as  the  essential  nature  of  a  seed  is  presently 
displayed  in  that  which  springs  from  it.  Through 
experience  the  details  of  the  perception  will  be- 
come more  distinct  in  themselves.  At  the  same 
time,  each  occasion  in  life  brings  into  action  some 
other  part  of  our  nature  as  well ;  so  that  by  the 
combination  of  various  perceptions  the  form  of 
religious  Truth  gradually  emerges.  Stage  by 
stage  the  advance  is  made,  and  each  intellectual 
element,  as  it  is  absorbed  by  habit,  tends  to 
become,  as  it  appears,  an  instinct  of  Conscience. 
The  inward  growth  corresponds  with  the  use  of 
outward  opportunity.  When  man  has  begun  to 
appreciate    some    elements    in    the    nature    and 
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character  of  God,  the  religious  perception  must 
continue  to  feed  upon  all  the  fresh  experiences 
with  which  it  can  meet.  By  the  medium  of 
thought  and  language  its  reach  is  extended 
beyond  the  individual,  through  whom  necessarily 
it  is  operating,  to  all  others  from  whom  he  can 
learn  anything ;  and  the  accumulation  of  ex- 
perience thus  afforded  is  so  much  additional 
material  for  the  use  of  Conscience,  gradually 
increasing  its  store  of  information,  and  at  the 
same  time  quickening  and  strengthening  its  own 
operation.  The  higher  instincts  of  Conscience 
are  in  this  way  developed,  not  only  to  a  deeper 
insight  into  the  nature  and  will  of  God  Himself, 
but  as  to  other  objects  as  well,  presented  in  rela- 
tion to  God.  We  learn  to  recognize,  and  so  in 
a  measure  to  judge,  whether  certain  characters 
are  suitable  or  unsuitable,  worthy  or  unworthy, 
good  or  bad,  right  or  wrong.  And  when  the 
subjects  of  our  judgments  are  familiar  by  fre- 
quent repetition  in  the  same  or  a  similar  form, 
we  reach  a  habit  of  Conscience  with  regard  to 
them  which  seems  like  its  immediate  operation. 

When  presently  we  are  considering  the  study 
of  the  Bible,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  the  Con- 
science, formed  in  this  way  with  its  emotional 
and  intellectual  elements,  which  guides  us  in  its 
use  and  interpretation. 

But  now  there  is  something  further  to  notice. 
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It  will  not  have  been  overlooked  that  the  material 
which  enters  into  the  development  of  Conscience 
includes  all  the  enlargement  which  the  individual 
experience  can  receive  from  the  testimony  of  his- 
tory. Now  let  us  add  that  it  will  include  also 
whatever  can  be  contributed  by  physical  Science 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  Universe.  Science  alone, 
in  its  usual  acceptation,  is  not  Religion,  because 
it  isolates,  for  the  purpose  of  excluding,  the  in- 
formation of  the  spiritual  faculty.  This  is  only 
reasonable  and  indeed  necessary  in  the  pursuit 
of  its  own  object ;  but,  nevertheless,  when  the 
object  of  Science  is  attained,  all  its  information 
is  at  the  disposal  of  Religion  for  assimilation  by 
Conscience.  And  the  more  completely  Science 
presents  its  conclusions  in  the  form  of  Know- 
ledge, the  more  accurate  will  be  the  aid  so  given 
to  Religion.  In  History,  as  we  have  seen,  God's 
acts  reveal  God's  character.  So,  in  relation  to 
Science,  God  is  to  be  understood  as  "the  kind 
of  God  who  has  made  this  kind  of  world  "  ;  and 
who,  moreover,  is  now  carrying  it  on  in  this  kind 
of  way.  Ignorance  and  falsity  of  representation 
in  Science  will,  so  far  as  they  operate,  retard  the 
progress  of  Religion  :  just  as,  on  the  other  hand, 
every  advance  in  Science  may  become  an  oppor- 
tunity for  religious  development.  Science,  in  its 
results,  is  one  form  of  the  record  of  experience, 
and  in  some  respects  the  only  keeper  of  the  record. 
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As  no  religion  can  be  complete  which  does  not 
take  Science  into  account,  so  no  Conscience  can 
disregard  it  without  loss. 

In  the  development  of  Conscience  under  these 
conditions,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  test  of 
Goodness  is  necessarily  always  the  same  as  that 
which  we  saw  in  the  beginning,  viz.  the  likeness 
to  God  as  far  as  He  is  apprehended  ;  the  measure 
of  Right  is,  in  the  same  way,  conformity  to  the 
Divine  Will ;  but  the  conception  of  these  is 
subject  to  an  onward  movement  of  expansion. 
It  is  here  that  we  are  able  to  see  more  clearly 
than  before  the  reasons  for  apparent  contradictions 
in  Conscience.  Perhaps  enough  has  been  said 
about  the  two  elements,  emotional  and  intellectual, 
in  Conscience,  and  the  method  of  distinguishing 
these  at  every  stage  as  necessity  requires.  But, 
apart  from  the  fact  that  Conscience  may  be  actually 
misinformed  by  an  undeveloped  intellect,  there 
may  be  at  different  times  different  spiritual  levels 
of  Conscience,  different  degrees  of  insight,  in 
apparent  contradiction.  Taking,  again,  the  ex- 
ample of  St.  Paul  before  his  conversion,  we  may 
see  that  his  conscience,  already  eager  for  righteous- 
ness, had  not  yet  reached  the  perception  that  the 
highest  divine  attribute  is  Love,  and  that  Love 
means  Sacrifice.  Therefore  to  him  at  that  time 
the  sacrifice  and  shame  of  the  Cross,  endured  by 
One  who  claimed  to  be   Messiah,   Son   of   God, 
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was  a  proof  of  blasphemous  mockery.  When 
the  incident  on  the  road  to  Damascus,  and  especi- 
ally the  voice  of  expostulation,  convinced  him  that 
God  Himself  had  accepted  that  Sacrifice,  that 
the  Crucified  One  was  living  and  cared  for  His 
own,  the  Cross  was  vindicated.  The  Conscience 
received  new  light,  rose  immediately  to  a  higher 
level  of  perception  of  God's  character  and  purpose ; 
and  the  issue  was  Conversion.  In  subsequent 
action,  the  new  Conscience  seemed  to  contradict 
the  old  ;  yet  the  change,  however  great,  was  really 
a  development ;  it  was  occasioned  not  by  an 
altered  direction  of  the  will  so  much  as  by  a  new 
fact,  bringing  new  illumination,  and  in  the  event 
the  old  zeal  for  righteousness  is  not  contradicted 
but  reformed. 

The  case  of  the  apostle  is  one  in  which  the  pro- 
gress of  an  individual  conscience  from  one  stage  to 
another  involved  the  rejection  of  a  former  position 
conscientiously  held  and  the  adoption  of  another. 
It  will  be  evident  on  consideration  that  the  differ- 
ences of  religion  amongst  mankind  in  races,  com- 
munities, churches  and  sects,  as  well  as  individuals, 
are  largely  due  to  differences  of  experience.  As 
has  been  said,  experience  is  the  material  on  which 
the  intellect  and,  through  the  intellect,  the  whole 
Conscience  also  must  feed.  Differences  of  ex- 
perience must  tend  to  create  differences  of  Con- 
science.      There    may    be    as    well    varieties    of 
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disposition,  of  natural  endowment,  and  perhaps 
other  influences  to  be  manifested  in  the  same 
direction.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  these  human 
circumstances  taken  together,  so  far  from  being 
identical  in  general,  are  often  very  widely  sundered 
in  degree,  in  proportion,  and  in  kind  ;  and  even 
in  almost  every  individual  case  must  be  said  in 
some  point  to  differ.  Therefore  while  Creeds, 
which  are  founded  upon  the  same  inner  quality  of 
religion,  will  further  resemble  each  other  as  far  as 
human  experience  is  everywhere  the  same,  yet, 
beyond  that  point,  each  important  difference  of 
particular  experience  will  be  represented  in  the 
specific  intellectual  characteristic  of  the  corre- 
sponding Creed. 

These  differences,  as  we  have  seen,  take  form  in 
different  stages  of  Conscience.  Those  who  come 
by  inheritance  into  possession  of  a  formed  religion, 
which  is  claiming  their  own  Conscience,  must  be 
concerned  to  know  what  stage  of  Conscience  it 
represents ;  and  how,  if  it  does  not  seem  to  them 
in  all  respects  the  highest  possible,  and  if  there  is 
a  stage  to  follow,  the  approach  to  this  latter  ought 
to  be  made.  It  is  the  question,  in  adding  the  new 
and  discarding  the  old,  what  in  either  way  is  really 
gain  or  loss.  We  have  the  permanent  Soul  of 
Religion  in  the  recognition  of  God  ;  that  we  know 
is  unalterable.  We  have,  further,  the  Body  before 
us  in  the  form   of  Belief  to  which  we  are  accus- 
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tomed  ;  how  far  is  this  the  true  and  necessary 
Body  to  contain  the  Soul  ?  How  much  of  it  may 
be,  after  all,  merely  clothing  to  be  changed?  It  has 
been,  in  the  past,  all  regarded  as  sacred  together 
for  the  sake  of  the  Soul  within.  But  as  time 
elapses  some  of  the  outer  covering  wears  out,  or 
becomes  rudely  detached  by  an  unexpected  ex- 
perience ;  another  part  is  apparently  of  the  same 
nature  as  that  which  is  lost  and  we  fear  for  it  the 
same  fate.  Religion,  as  we  know  it,  is  becoming 
disintegrated  ;  where  will  the  process  stop  ?  So 
investigation  begins  as  to  what  is  necessary  to 
the  Life,  what  is  merely  adventitious.  Religion 
must  for  man  have  its  own  Body  as  well  as  Soul ; 
but  we  have  to  learn  to  distinguish  mere  'cloth- 
ing' as  the  variable  matter  of  time  and  circum- 
stance. 

The  Conscience  that  undertakes  such  an  inquiry 
must  seek  the  closest  communion  which  God  per- 
mits with  Himself.  It  must  be  as  free  as  possible 
to  follow  where  He  leads.  The  inquiry  of  neces- 
sity takes  place  in  the  Conscience  of  the  individual, 
not  merely  or  chiefly  as  it  concerns  himself,  but 
because  God  speaks  to  the  Church  in  no  other 
way,  first  of  all,  except  through  individual  con- 
sciences, which  are  developed  in  individual  lives. 
The  testimony  of  one  may  be  of  very  small 
account  in  the  total  witness  of  the  Church,  yet  it 
must   be  given  if   the  whole  is  to  be  complete. 
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Our  particular  attempt  here  is  to  apply  the  witness 
of  the  Conscience  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible. 
The  Conscience,  which  has  an  established  right  to 
be  such  an  interpreter,  must  be  at  the  utmost 
pains  to  understand  its  own  witness,  and  must  be 
prepared  to  make  distinctions  as  they  are  found 
necessary.  On  the  one  hand,  it  will  take  into 
account  the  fact  that  in  a  progress  of  Life,  such 
as  Religion  claims,  there  must  be  the  dissolution 
of  decay  coincidently  with  the  growth  that 
develops  the  higher  Truth.  In  outward  form 
knowledge  is  transitory.  What  was  knowledge 
yesterday,  to-day  may  be  ignorance  ;  what  was 
once  precious  becomes  valueless,  and  then  an 
obstacle  to  be  removed.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
Conscience  is  reverent,  and  therefore  cautious. 
It  will  not  consent  to  part  with  any  detail  that 
affects  the  deep  sanctity  of  life,  or  to  introduce 
any  interpretation  which  interposes  an  obstacle 
between  itself  and  God. 

As  we  are  turning  now  from  the  more  general 
aspect  of  Religion  to  the  particular  subject  of  the 
Bible,  we  may  reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  answer 
which  we  have  in  effect  reached  to  our  original 
question,  What  is  Religion?  Let  us  put  it  into 
this  form  of  definition  :  Religion  is  the  expres- 
sion of  Truth,  both  in  Conduct  and  in  Belief,  as 
apprehended  by  Conscience.  And  then  add : 
Conscience  is  the  primary  Consciousness  of  God 
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developed    by    experience    in    conjunction    with 
Thought  and  Will. 

Therefore,  in  our  desire  to  find  the  true  Re- 
ligion which  we  believe  to  be  contained  in  the 
Bible,  our  authoritative  guide  is  Conscience. 
And  that  which  the  Conscience  seeks  and  the  test 
which  the  Conscience  uses  will  always  be  the  Will 
and  the  Likeness  of  God. 


XII 
THE  BIBLE  AND  MODERN  THOUGHT 


Conscience  is  evidently  concerned  very  intimately  with  the  use  of  the 
Bible.  Christians  need  not  deny  that  some  value  belongs  to  many 
other  forms  of  Religion,  but  this  Book  is  for  them  its  highest  and  best 
expression. 

To-day  difficulties  are  found  to  exist  as  to  the  true  use  and  inter- 
pretation of  the  Bible.  Are  Christians,  it  is  asked,  now  expected  to 
put  their  own  thought  at  the  level  of  the  Science  and  History  of  the 
Bible,  which  was  sufficient  for  past  generations,  but  which  in  its  most 
recent  writings  represents  opinions  which  existed  1800  years  ago? 

How  is  the  Religion  of  the  Bible  to  be  accepted,  if  its  History  and 
Science  are  doubtful  or  erroneous  ? 

An  answer  to  such  a  question  will  be  attempted,  the  object  of  the 
previous  chapters  having  been  to  prepare  for  this.  If  it  is  to  be  of  any 
value  it  must  treat  with  absolute  sincerity  the  claims  both  of  the  Bible 
and  of  Knowledge. 


CHAPTER   XII 
THE  BIBLE  AND  MODERN  THOUGHT 

IN  the  use  of  the  Bible  narrative  thus  far  made, 
we  have  only  assumed,  what  is  obvious,  that 
its  historical  record  is  in  a  general  sense  trust- 
worthy. In  approaching  the  closer  examination 
which  is  still  before  us,  it  will  be  well  to  gather 
together  in  one  view  the  materials  which  we  have 
been  collecting  for  the  purpose. 

Without  necessarily  following  the  exact  form  in 
which  the  subject  has  been  developed,  let  us  here 
lay  down  these  propositions : — 

i.  That  Religious  Belief  has  two  distinct  ele- 
ments :  the  one  is  Emotional ;  the  other  is 
Intellectual,  and  includes  inferences  from 
the  senses. 

2.  That  Emotional   Belief  is  the  more  deeply 

based  in  our  nature,  and  gives  the  ground 
of  Certainty  in  Religion. 

3.  That  Religious  Emotion  is  properly  a  form 

of  Primary  Consciousness,  a  Spiritual 
Sensation,  specifically  different  from  the 
secondary  emotions  which  follow  sensa- 
tions. 
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4.  That  the  primary  Religious  Consciousness 

is  developed  by  experience  in  conjunction 
with  Thought,  and  with  the  co-operation 
of  the  Will  and  the  secondary  emotions, 
until  it  reaches  the  position  of  an  informed 
Conscience. 

5.  That  in  this  process  instincts  of  Conscience 

are  formed  in  which  there  are  necessarily 
stages  of  imperfection,  some  of  which 
must  be  superseded  and  even  apparently 
contradicted  by  those  which  follow.  In 
other  words,  the  Development  of  Con- 
science involves  decay  of  the  imperfect 
as  well  as  growth  towards  higher  per- 
fection. 

6.  That  Religion  may  be  also  regarded  in  its 

outward  development,  in  which  also  there 
will  be  found  the  necessity  of  decay  as  well 
as  of  growth. 

7.  That  the  portions  subject  to  decay,  whether 

inward  or  outward,  will  be  partly  such  as 
have  been  formed  under  the  earlier  incom- 
plete religious  perceptions  of  the  nature 
of  God,  and  partly  those  which  have  arisen 
from  ignorance  and  error  besetting  the 
Intellect. 

8.  That  the  removal  of  intellectual  error  need 

not  have  the  effect  of  lessening  or  troubling 
the  Certainty  which  properly  belongs  to 
the  emotional  element  in  Belief. 
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9.  That,  on  the  contrary,  every  advance  in 
Historical  and  Scientific  accuracy  will  pro- 
vide material  for  a  fuller  formal  knowledge 
of  the  nature  and  Will  of  God,  the  vital 
principle  of  which  will  remain  spiritual 
and  certain  as  before. 

10.  That  a  true  Creed,  which  is  the  intellectual 
form  and  support  of  Religion,  is  in  no 
way  weakened,  but  tends  to  be  strength- 
ened, by  the  admission  of  Religious 
Emotion  to  its  due  position  of  primary 
importance. 

Why  amongst  these  propositions  is  there  no 
reference  to  the  effect  of  Sin  ?  Its  absence  is  not 
due  to  any  wish  to  minimize  that  effect.  For  it  is 
true  that  the  presence  of  errors  of  Will,  which 
have  taken  the  multitudinous  forms  of  Sin,  has  of 
necessity  delayed  and  confused  the  actual  advance 
of  Religion.  Sin,  in  the  perversion  of  the  Will, 
has  at  the  same  time  involved  the  reason  in  error 
or  left  it  content  with  ignorance,  has  turned  the 
emotions  from  their  true  course,  and  by  action  and 
reaction  has  partially  degraded  humanity.  Never- 
theless, this  subject,  in  itself  of  vast  importance,  is 
not  dwelt  upon  further  here  for  a  reason  already 
indicated,  viz.  that  we  are  dealing  with  the  state 
of  Religion  in  those  who  accepted  the  Divine 
light,  not  in  those,  however  numerous,  who  re- 
fused it.     The  standard  of  Religion  which  we  are 
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to  consider  is  that  of  the  Bible  itself,  as  we  see  it 
developed  in  its  highest  examples,  and  therefore 
our  concern  is  with  the  upward  and  not  with  the 
downward  movement.  The  enlightened  Con- 
science will,  indeed,  in  reading  the  action  of  the 
Divine  Will,  be  obliged  to  deal  with  the  mystery 
of  Sin ;  its  application  of  truth  to  the  details  of  life 
cannot  possibly  ignore  it.  And  we  may  go  further, 
and  say  even  that  the  enlightenment  of  the 
Conscience  itself  has  been  modified,  quickened, 
and  brought  into  relief  by  the  dark  contrast  of 
Evil.  Yet,  while  all  this  and  more  can  be  said  of 
Sin,  our  own  subject,  which  is  now  the  proper 
action  of  Conscience  in  the  study  of  the  Bible, 
would  be  confused  by  further  digression  into  its 
consideration. 

There  is  one  more  proposition  to  be  added :  that 
in  the  use  of  Words,  spoken  or  written,  to  express 
Religion,  it  may  be  very  important  to  distinguish 
the  religious  Truth  which  has  inspired  the  words 
from  its  intellectual  expression  in  the  words  them- 
selves. For  example,  the  Conscience,  in  reading 
Scripture,  must  feel  God  through  the  words ;  getting 
behind  the  writer's  mind  to  that  touch  of  God 
which  inspired  him. 

And  now  as  we  take  up  the  examination  of  the 
position  of  the  Bible  in  our  belief,  let  us  clearly 
understand  why  we  are  doing  so;  why,  that  is,  we 
select  this  particular  book  for  the  purpose.    There 
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are  other  '  sacred  books  '  attached  to  other 
religions  and  regarded  equally  with  reverence  by 
their  believers ;  have  not  these  an  equal  right  to 
be  considered  as  the  guides  of  life  ?  Having  seen 
that  variety  of  circumstance  and  experience  will 
necessarily  result  in  variety  of  religion,  must  we 
not  say  that  every  religion  is  equally  true  ? 

Up  to  a  certain  point,  yes.  It  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  there  is  a  common  root  to  all  religions 
that  can  claim  the  name.  It  does  not,  of  course, 
follow  that  all  are  in  the  same  stage  of  develop- 
ment. The  theoretical  course  of  every  religion 
which  follows  truly  the  teaching  of  its  own  ex- 
perience will  end  in  arrival  at  the  complete  Truth 
attainable.  But  the  theory  involves  the  assumption 
that  all  available  experience  is  made  to  yield  its 
contributions.  If  we  may  assume  the  unity  of  the 
human  race,  that  "God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all 
nations  of  the  earth,"  then  eventually,  when  the 
complete  course  is  run,  there  will  be  One  Religion 
by  the  concurrence  of  all  separate  experiences  into 
one  perfect  result.  In  the  meantime  some  parts 
of  the  human  race  are  in  advance  of  others  in  the 
possession  of  religious  truth  already  attained;  and 
with  them  it  lies  as  a  trust  to  communicate  it  to 
their  fellow  men  ;  not  to  these,  however,  in  con- 
tradiction of  their  own  level  of  truth,  but  as  a 
means  of  advancing  it.  In  our  proclamation,  then, 
of  the   Bible  as  the   Word   of  God,  we  do  not 
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depreciate  the  intrinsic  value  of  any  other  religions ; 
but  we  affirm  our  belief  that  their  truth  is  bound 
up  with  our  truth,  and  that  Christianity  has  been 
entrusted  to  us  for  their  advantage  as  well  as  our 
own.  No  doubt  we  can  gather  something  from  them 
also,  much,  probably,  in  the  way  of  illustration 
of  God's  dealing  with  man  and  the  universe.  But 
as  regards  that  essential  development  of  religious 
Truth  which  we  hold  as  our  closest  conviction,  we 
adopt  the  Apostolic  assertion,  with  an  interpreta- 
tion that  shall  neither  be  too  broad  nor  too  narrow, 
that  "  there  is  none  other  Name  under  heaven 
given  unto  man  whereby  he  may  be  saved,  but 
only  the  Name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

"  Earnestly  contend  for  the  Faith  which  was 
once  delivered  unto  the  saints."  It  is  an  injunc- 
tion which  appeals  to  our  nobler  qualities  of 
courage  and  faithfulness  to  the  Truth  in  the  midst 
of  difficulties.  It  rebukes  weakness  ;  it  reminds 
us  that  there  is  a  central  citadel  which  must  be 
kept  unassailable  ;  but  it  leaves  each  one  to  exer- 
cise the  courage  of  his  faith  in  that  part  of  the 
defence  to  which  God  Himself  shall  guide  as  the 
point  which  needs  his  support. 

In  the  eyes  of  certain  people  the  Bible  to-day 
appears  to  be  in  difficulties.  If  this  is  the  case  in 
a  certain  degree,  how  do  the  difficulties  arise  ? 
They  seem  to  consist  of  a  long  accumulation  of 
questions  which  have  reached  a  climax.    Through 
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them  all,  this  kind  of  inquiry  is  persistent :  Does 
Religion  make  it  necessary  to  receive  to-day  the 
beliefs  of  many  centuries  ago  as  still  unalterable 
and  permanent?  The  Bible,  it  may  be  said,  con- 
tains History,  Science,  and  Religion  ;  is  all  this 
permanently  true?  Does  Christianity  say  that  it 
is  so,  or  to  what  authority  shall  we  appeal?  It 
may  be  conceded  that  if  the  statements  of  the 
Bible  could  be  separated  into  three  distinct  com- 
partments, the  Science  and  the  History  might  be 
altered  to  suit  modern  requirements,  if  only  Re- 
ligion were  let.  alone.  But  is  such  a  course  possible? 
Are  not  the  spheres  of  thought  so  inextricably 
mixed  that  we  must  take  it  that  none  can  be  quite 
true  unless  all  are  so  ?  If  we  may  not  trust  a  writer 
upon  all  points,  how  can  we  discriminate? 

This  is  the  question  which  we  have  to  answer. 
Let  it  be  observed  that  in  following  the  inquiry 
we  are  not  committed  beforehand  to  any  decisions 
on  disputed  points  of  Biblical  criticism.  However 
strongly  a  man  may  uphold  the  integrity  of  Scrip- 
ture, it  is  still  reasonable  that  he  should  know  the 
principles  which  are  involved,  equally  with  another 
person  who  deems  some  alteration  of  the  popular 
conception  necessary.  When  we  understand  what 
these  principles  are,  it  will  be  time  to  draw  con- 
clusions. For  believers  in  the  Bible  do  not  in 
these  days  wish  to  find  themselves  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Inquisition,  which  condemned  Galileo 
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because  it  started  from  false  assumptions  regard- 
ing the  Word  of  God.  Accordingly,  if  our  treat- 
ment is  to  have  any  real  value,  it  must  aim  at 
being  absolutely  fair  in  all  its  aspects.  In  a  wide 
sense,  the  attempt  of  the  present  writer  is  made  on 
behalf  of  faith  in  the  Bible,  under  the  conviction 
that  this  is  the  direct  interest  of  Truth.  But  the 
same  sacred  cause  of  Truth  equally  requires  that 
Science  and  History,  in  which  must  be  included 
the  settled  conclusions  of  literary  criticism,  shall 
be  also  accepted  as  methods  of  God's  Revelation. 
In  these  matters,  then,  we  accept  the  aid  of  those 
special  inquirers  who  have,  of  late  years  in  par- 
ticular, laid  such  large  resources  at  our  feet.  We 
are  indeed  fortunate.  In  no  previous  age,  probably, 
have  such  abundant  intellectual  opportunities  been 
available  as  are  now  presented  by  gifted  leaders  in 
the  search  for  truth.  For  those  who  are  willing  to 
follow,  the  present  day  affords  an  occasion  in  which 
they  may  obtain,  if  not  a  deeper  personal  com- 
munion with  God,  yet  at  least  a  fuller  insight  than 
ever  before  into  the  things  which  He  hath  pre- 
pared for  them  that  love  Him.  A  larger  know- 
ledge, a  wider  view,  a  greater  scope  for  thought 
and  hope  and  endeavour,  all  to  be  brought  to  the 
sure  interpretation  which  Religion  alone  is  quali- 
fied to  give,  assuredly  constitute  an  object  to  which 
the  Christian  Intellect  must  aspire. 

The  advance  of  modern  knowledge  is  not  only 
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great  in  its  own  extent,  but,  what  is  more  im- 
portant, it  is  particularly  characterized  by  hope 
for  the  future.  Increased  power  gives  increased 
confidence  of  still  larger  progress  in  store.  But 
this  hope  is  not  only  for  itself  as  knowledge  ; 
much  more  is  it  for  the  completer  command  which 
it  will  offer  to  man  over  the  circumstances  of 
existence ;  and  through  this,  and  beyond  this, 
for  the  yet  higher  development  of  his  faculties 
and  his  being.  At  present  knowledge,  after  all, 
is  the  achievement  of  the  few,  who  place  their 
possession  at  the  disposal  of  the  community. 
When  men  in  general  are  able  to  co-operate,  what 
may  not  be  done  ?  With  what  rapidity  may  man' 
then  advance ;  for  the  progress  of  knowledge  should 
be  the  progress  of  man.  Yet  here  is  the  condition — 
if  knowledge  is  to  carry  its  best  results,  and  reach 
its  true  end,  it  must  give  its  due  account  of  every 
part  of  human  nature.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  develop 
only  one  side. 

"  If  the  whole  body  were  an  eye,  where  were 
the  hearing?"  Even  so,  if  the  whole  were  know- 
ing, where  were  the  feeling?  Or  rather,  if  the 
whole  were  Sensation,  where  were  Emotion?  We 
must  claim  that  Religious  Emotion  is  to  have  its 
part  in  this  advance,  and  that  Conscience  may 
place  God  in  His  own  World.  Hitherto  the  Bible 
has  continued  to  affirm  that  He  is  there.  Are  the 
generations  of  this  century  about  to  outgrow  the 
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Bible?  It  is  a  Book  with  a  great  history  in  the 
past.  Whatever  its  present  difficulties,  whatever 
at  times  its  perversions  in  use,  the  magnificent  and 
beneficent  work  which  lies  behind  it  is  incontest- 
able. It  has  been  as  leaven  slowly  raising  the 
natural  selfishness  of  humanity,  until  at  least  there 
is  a  general  profession  of  Love  which  shows  that 
the  idea  is  recognized  by  the  common  Conscience. 
The  Bible,  which  has  inspired  unnumbered  men 
and  undertakings  in  the  past,  is  still  holding  the 
devotio.i  of  countless  thousands.  Its  Mission  is 
a  noble  ideal  of  emancipation  to  be  accomplished  in 
the  name  of  God,  and  much  lies  still  before  it. 
There  is  a  reality  of  force  in  its  present  inspiration 
which  it  is  impossible  for  Reason  finally  to  ignore. 
Even  martyrdom  is  not  yet  extinct,  though  its 
processes  are  generally  slower  than  of  old.  We 
may  be  outgrowing  some  knowledge  of  the  past ; 
but  when  man  can  truly  affirm  that  he  has  out- 
grown the  Bible,  he  will  mean  that  he  has  found 
a  better  God  than  Perfect  Love,  that  he  knows  a 
stronger  Remedy  for  the  world,  and  that  he  has 
surpassed  the  Character  of  Jesus  Christ. 


XIII 
CONSCIENCE  AND  THE  BIBLE 


The  element  of  the  Bible  which  a  religious  person  really  values  is 
the  religious  element,  that  to  which  the  Conscience  responds. 

Other  writers,  not  religious,  might  have  written  a  history  of  the 
Jewish  people  ;  but  it  would  not  have  shown  the  Divine  Presence 
and  Rule.  That  which  the  Bible  actually  has  as  its  characteristic 
teaching  is  the  Supremacy  of  God. 

The  Bible  writers  were  qualified  for  this  not  by  extensive  learning, 
though  this  may  have  partly  entered  into  the  result,  but  by  personal 
communion  with  God. 

But  their  religious  teaching  is  chiefly  connected  with  a  narrative 
of  facts.  Can  it  be  said  that  the  truth  of  the  facts  does  not  matter 
much,  if  only  the  teaching  is  true  ? 

When  criticism  comes  and  questions  any  of  the  facts,  this  becomes 
a  serious  point.  Can  they  be  altered  or  spared  ?  Will  Religion  do 
equally  well  without  them  ?  In  some  cases,  perhaps,  yes.  In  other 
cases,  perhaps,  no. 

Then  what  must  Conscience  do  with  Criticism?  There  is  need 
for  guidance  in  this. 

The  Bible  itself  takes  a  chief  part  in  educating  the  Christian 
Conscience.  And  in  the  process,  the  Conscience  is  necessarily  in 
some  sense  estimating  and  judging  the  Bible,  distinguishing  what  is 
spiritual  in  it.  How  far  will  this  consideration  go  in  solving  the 
difficulty  ? 


CHAPTER   XIII 
CONSCIENCE   AND   THE   BIBLE 

AS  the  reader  opens  his  Bible,  we  suppose  him 
l  to  do  so  with  a  religious  purpose  ;  that  is  to 
say,  his  object  is  to  find  there  some  satisfaction  for 
his  spiritual  life.  Or  if  it  should  chance  to  be 
merely  a  critic  of  the  Bible  with  whom  we  are  con- 
cerned, it  is  equally  necessary  for  him  to  adopt  as  an 
hypothesis  the  same  position,  if  he  is  to  understand 
the  religious  importance  of  his  subject.  In  the 
extended  use  which  we  have  made  of  the  word 
Conscience,  it  is  this  faculty,  the  Conscience,  to 
which  what  he  reads  will  appeal,  and  which  he  is 
about  to  exercise.  He  finds  before  him  the  subject 
which  he  seeks  presented  to  a  great  extent  in  the 
form  of  history.  It  also,  chiefly  in  the  opening 
chapters  but  occasionally  also  elsewhere,  includes 
statements  which  would  now  be  referred  to  the 
physical  sciences.  How  does  the  religious  reader 
find  that  these  matters  concern  him  ?  This  simple 
question  may  have  an  equally  simple  answer,  but 
it  must  be  clearly  conceived,  for  much  depends 
upon  it. 
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As  to  Science,  the  religious  man,  as  such,  would 
probably  perceive  no  reason  why  his  interest  in 
Genesis  i.  and  II.  should  have  been  less  than  it  is 
if  some  details  of  statement  had  been  different 
from  what  in  fact  they  are  in  the  narrative  ;  if,  for 
example,  it  had  been  said  that  the  vegetable  and 
animal  creation  had  been  included  in  the  same 
day  ;  or  if  the  names  of  the  rivers  which  enclosed 
Eden  had  been  omitted.  These  statements,  and 
others,  have  had,  it  may  be  supposed,  no  direct 
religious  significance  for  him  ;  they  might  have 
been  different  without  religious  loss.  If,  however, 
the  account  of  Creation  had  been  that  the  world 
grew  of  itself,  its  religious  interest  would  be  gone. 
Similarly,  in  questions  of  history,  the  religious 
importance  of  the  story  of  Exodus  does  not  depend 
upon  the  exact  course  of  the  wandering  upon 
which  the  Israelites  entered,  or  upon  the  length  of 
time  which  it  occupied.  But  if  they  had  been 
represented  as  marching  aimlessly  to  and  fro,  had 
they  lost  their  way,  or  been  overwhelmed  until 
they  perished  for  want  of  a  Protector,  no  religious 
meaning  would  have  remained  in  the  narrative. 
The  religious  element,  which  appeals  to  the  Con- 
science, is  of  course  dependent  upon  the  presence 
and  the  action  of  God.  God  created ;  God 
delivered  and  led  ;  this  is  the  real  interest,  further 
extended  in  the  relations  which  man  and  the 
universe  in  their  turn  bear  to  God.     This  cannot 
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be  left  out  if  the  book  is  to  remain  a  Bible.  And 
what  in  every  such  case  the  writer  has  done  for  us 
is  not  merely  to  present  a  graphic  picture  of 
incident,  involving  apparent  statements  of  science 
and  history,  but  above  all  to  interpret  the  meaning 
of  this  as  a  manifestation  of  God. 

This  is  what  the  religious  sense  of  the  reader 
recognizes  and  accepts  and  uses.  For  him,  then, 
the  importance  of  the  Bible  does  not  immediately 
lie  in  the  facts  which  are  there  presented  to  the 
intellect,  but  in  their  interpretation  by  which  they 
are  seen  as  spiritual  realities  in  the  region  of 
Conscience. 

This  aspect  of  the  Bible  will  be  found  illustrated 
in  what  has  already  been  said  on  the  development 
of  Religion.  We  need  not,  therefore,  dwell 
further  upon  the  progressive  revelation  of  God 
which  gives  the  religious  character  to  the  history 
of  the  chosen  people.  Other  writers  might  have 
supplied  narratives  of  the  same  events  with  no 
reference  to  Divine  action  ;  they  would  not  have 
been  religious  narratives.  Enough  has  been  said 
to  enable  us  to  realize  that  facts,  even  in  the 
Bible,  are  of  no  direct  religious  use  to  us  unless 
and  until  they  are  interpreted  so  as  to  convey  a 
spiritual  meaning. 

What,  then,  would  qualify  a  writer  to  put  forth  a 
narrative  or  description  of  any  kind  and  call  it 
religious?    As   we    have    seen,    he    might    take 
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materials  for  some  portion  of  the  history  of  his 
own  country,  making  of  them  the  most  accurate 
representation  that  he  could  ;  and  then,  with  a 
complete  conviction  that  what  had  taken  place 
belonged  to  a  larger  sphere  than  that  covered  by 
the  will  of  man,  he  would  trace  in  it  all  the  Divine 
purpose.  He  would,  so  to  speak,  introduce  God 
into  the  history  ;  but  it  would  not  appear  to  be  his 
introduction,  but  rather  his  interpretation  of  what 
had  actually  taken  place.  This  is  the  purpose 
which  makes  the  narrative  religious  ;  and  it  is 
plainly  seen  therefrom  what  must  be  the  writer's 
qualification.  It  is  the  possession  of  Insight,  a 
developed  gift  of  Communion  with  God. 

But  it  will  be  said  that  the  facts,  though  in 
themselves  of  less  importance,  yet  must  be  abso- 
lutely accurate  in  their  representation,  or  how  can 
the  writer  found  upon  them  a  true  interpretation  ? 
How  can  the  Religion  of  the  Bible  be  true  unless 
the  facts  are  true?  Now  an  examination  of  such 
a  statement,  which  is  evidently  correct  in  a  general 
sense,  may  tend  to  show  that  it  need  not  and 
ought  not  to  be  pressed  unreasonably  beyond 
proof.  Certainly  the  writer  must  be  truthful,  he 
must  have  a  serious  as  well  as  a  sincere  purpose, 
he  must  have  at  hand  all  available  information, 
he  must  know  how  to  use  it,  he  must  have  suffi- 
cient intellectual  power  including  the  true  im- 
agination.   If  he  has  these  gifts,  with  opportunity, 
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and,  added  to  them,  the  impulse  of  a  spirit  in 
closer  communion  with  God  than  that  of  other 
men,  he  has  a  power  of  religious  teaching  which 
at  least  approaches  that  of  the  Bible.  The  rest, 
which  concerns  the  accuracy  of  all  the  details  of 
fact,  which  may  or  may  not  have  been  known  to 
the  writer  personally,  may  be  left  in  its  proper 
position  as  a  question  of  evidence. 

But  again,  very  commonly,  with  all  these  sup- 
positions, the  evidence  is  too  incomplete  to  give 
us  a  test  of  the  accuracy  of  a  statement.  And 
this  may  be  not  only  in  instances  which  are  not  of 
much  importance,  but  in  some  cases  where  re- 
ligious consequences  of  great  moment  may  be 
involved.  For  example,  in  respect  to  certain 
miraculous  occurrences  which,  no  doubt,  are 
related  in  good  faith  but  possibly,  as  may  be 
suggested,  under  some  misapprehension — it  may 
seem  impossible  now  to  produce  any  evidence 
except  that  of  the  narrative  itself — what  is  to  be 
the  attitude  of  a  religious  man  when  these  are 
questioned? 

We  have  reached  a  point,  then,  where  it  is  of 
the  highest  importance  to  know  what  kind  of 
evidence  may  be  looked  for,  and  what  tests  we 
possess,  with  regard  to  the  reliability  of  state- 
ments in  the  Bible. 

Let  us  reflect  upon  one  obvious  purpose  and 
use  of  the  Bible  itself,  namely  this  :   that  it  not 
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only  presents  us  with  materials  for  an  external 
system  of  religion,  but,  more  especially,  it  so 
trains  our  own  inward  religious  sense  that,  be- 
sides demanding  obedience,  it  builds  up  a  charac- 
ter. By  interpreting  life  for  us,  it  teaches  us  also 
to  interpret.  We  are  educated  in  understanding 
God's  methods  and  purposes  ;  and  this  instruction 
we  are  able  to  combine  with  the  occasions  of  life 
elsewhere ;  until,  with  the  development  of  Con- 
science, we  can,  in  some  measure,  interpret  God's 
Will  in  whatever  comes  before  us.  To  the  Con- 
science, in  process  of  enlightenment,  the  Bible 
itself  speaks  more  and  more  clearly ;  and  as  it 
shows  what  is  contained  in  its  own  structure,  it 
discloses  differences.  It  is  the  Conscience,  again, 
that  perceives  those  different  degrees  of  spiritual 
insight  which  characterize  different  parts  of  the 
Bible,  different  writers,  and  sometimes  different 
expressions  of  the  same  writer.  Moreover,  to 
many  parts  of  the  narrative  the  Bible  itself. sup- 
plies no  spiritual  interpretation  at  all,  and  the 
Conscience  is  left  to  its  own  resources  in  making 
of  these  a  religious  use.  This  is  freely  conceded, 
as  the  greater  number  of  sermons  on  particular 
subjects  constantly  testify.  Every  preacher  uses 
his  own  Conscience  to  interpret  the  Bible.  What, 
then,  in  these  cases,  is  taking  place?  The  Con- 
science is  exercising  its  own  power  of  interpreta- 
tion, making  for  this  purpose  its  own  investiga- 
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tion,  and  thereby  becoming  qualified  to  influence 
the  intellectual  judgment  as  to  the  purpose  and 
suitability  of  any  particular  point  presented  as  a 
Revelation  of  the  Nature  and  Will  of  God. 

Such  suitability,  or  the  want  of  it,  as  the  Con- 
science may  testify,  is  a  real  point  of  evidence 
for  or  against  a  statement  on  behalf  of  which  is 
claimed  the  Authority  of  Divine  Revelation. 
"  No  Religion,"  said  Cardinal  Newman,  u  is  from 
God  which  contradicts  our  sense  of  right  and 
wrong."  That  is  putting  the  extreme  case;  but 
the  principle  is  the  same  in  every  case  in  which 
the  Conscience  makes  itself  felt.  In  quite  a  real 
sense  the  Conscience,  which  is  in  great  measure 
educated  by  the  Bible,  also  judges  the  Bible.  It 
could  not  properly  assimilate  its  teaching  if  it  did 
not  do  so.  It  has  necessarily  been  so  from  the 
beginning,  and,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  it  is  the 
operation  of  this  very  principle  which  has  placed 
the  Bible  in  the  position  of  authority  which  it 
occupies. 

In  this  discussion  we  do  not  at  present  wish  to 
assume  any  conclusions  as  to  details.  It  is  only 
by  way  of  illustrating  the  action  of  Conscience  in 
relation  to  evidence  that  we  place  side  by  side  a 
few  examples  of  its  possible  operation. 

If  genuine  criticism  were  to  show  that  the 
Pentateuch  is  probably  a  combination  of  writings 
by  different  authors,  quoted  elsewhere  as  books  of 
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Moses  under  an  official  or  accepted  title — Con- 
science would  have  nothing  to  say,  as  no  religious 
issue  appears  to  be  involved. 

If  criticism  were  to  suggest  the  removal  of  the 
Offering  of  Isaac  from  the  page  of  history — 
Conscience  would  affirm  its  suitability  for  the 
place  it  occupies,  and  tend  to  maintain  it  there. 

If  criticism  were  to  make  it  probable  that 
Elisha's  action  of  causing  the  axe-head  to  swim  is 
misrepresented  in  the  narrative  ;  or  that  the  slay- 
ing of  the  mocking  children  by  bears  is  a  mistake, 
or,  at  least  by  implication,  wrongly  interpreted — 
the  Conscience  would  justify  and  promote  the 
acceptance  of  a  different  statement. 

If  criticism,  on  the  ground  of  intellectual  im- 
probability, were  to  ask  for  the  removal  of  the 
Resurrection  from  the  New  Testament — the  Con- 
science would  refuse  to  acquiesce,  unless  it  can  be 
supposed  that  a  fact  of  equivalent  spiritual  value 
were  substituted  for  it. 

The  above  are  chosen  as  instances  of  fact  in 
which  Conscience  might  be  asked  to  give  evidence 
as  to  the  truth  of  a  statement.  It  is  much  more 
obvious  in  the  matter  of  interpretation  that  the 
Conscience  has  a  right  to  be  heard.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, it  appeared  plainly  that  some  explanation 
of  God's  Will,  given  under  the  name  of  St.  Paul, 
was  inconsistent  with  the  Christian  standard,  the 
Conscience  would  decide  that,  if  possible,  it  should 
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be  removed  as  an  interpolation,  or  that  the  writing 
should  be  disowned  as  his,  or  that  it  should  be 
referred  to  his  unconverted  days,  and  this  it  would 
demand  though  there  might  be  little  or  no  evi- 
dence otherwise  for  doing  so.  This  principle  has 
actually  operated  in  the  admission  or  exclusion  of 
certain  writings  as  parts  of  Holy  Scripture. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  weight  allowed  to 
Conscience  as  a  credible  witness  is  not  unlike  that 
given  to  motive,  which  holds  a  conspicuous  posi- 
tion in  the  evidence  of  a  court  of  law.  It  is  the 
recognition  of  the  inner  life  as  the  basis  of  its 
outward  expression  ;  and  there  is  this  advantage 
beforehand  in  the  case  of  Conscience,  that  its 
sphere  can  be  more  clearly  defined. 
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It  is  Conscience  which  decides  with  regard  to  the  religions  value 
of  the  Bible,  recognizing  what  is  true,  distinguishing  what  is  in- 
different. 

The  intention  of  the  writers  was  certainly  to  appeal  to  the 
Conscience. 

The  various  writings  which  compose  the  Bible  have  been  verified 
by  the  Conscience  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Church ;  otherwise 
they  would  not  have  the  position  they  occupy.  This  is  a  plain  matter 
of  history.  In  some  measure,  the  conscience  of  its  readers  is  still 
verifying  the  Bible. 

It  does  not  follow  that  every  or  any  individual  conscience  is 
qualified  to  give  a  complete  decision  ;  but  every  conscience  may  have 
a  part. 

Where  Conscience  feels  that  the  Bible  is  true,  it  need  not  wait  for 
the  proofs  of  the  intellect  before  using  it.  It  may  take  Reason  a  long 
time  to  prove  the  reality  of  Prayer,  Forgiveness,  and  all  the  realm 
of  Faith.  But  Conscience  knows  the  inner  life  of  these,  which  makes 
them  immediately  real  and  practical. 


CHAPTER   XIV 
VERIFICATION   BY   CONSCIENCE 

THE  action  of  the  Conscience  which  we  have 
been  considering  amounts  to  the  religious 
Verification  of  the  Bible.  In  this  there  can  be 
nothing  capricious,  for  it  is  based  upon  the  neces- 
sities of  the  relation  which  exists  between  man 
and  God.  We  must  here  as  elsewhere  assume 
that  we  are  not  living  in  an  entire  world  of  de- 
lusions, that  there  is  order  and  consistency  ;  that, 
therefore,  the  Conscience  rightly  developed  and 
fully  informed,  when  it  pronounces  decisions 
within  its  own  province,  has  a  right  to  do  so  with 
authority,  and  that  such  decisions  will  eventually 
show  themselves  to  be  coherent.  That  this  is  so 
will  be  made  still  plainer  by  and  by.  After  all 
investigations  there  will  certainly  emerge  a  con- 
sistent stable  body  of  permanent  truth.  That 
would  be  so  even  if  the  whole  Bible  were  for  a 
season  to  be  placed  in  a  position  of  doubt.  As 
it  is,  such  uneasiness  as  exists  relates  directly  to 
comparatively  few  points;  but,  until  principles  are 
clear,  these  few  seem  to  affect  the  whole  with  in- 
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stability.  This  need  not  be.  We  pause  a  little 
longer  over  this  matter  of  Verification  of  the 
Bible  by  Conscience,  in  order  that  its  true  mean- 
ing may  become  familiar. 

Take  a  simple  illustration  from  common  life. 
Here  is  a  man  who  can  say  of  his  neighbour,  "  I 
know  this  person  to  be  a  good  man  ;  he  has 
shown  me  a  character  which  my  conscience  testi- 
fies is  pleasing  to  God."  But  the  former  hears  a 
report  that  his  friend  has  done  a  bad  action  ;  he 
is  justified  by  the  claim  of  Conscience  in  not 
believing  it  except  on  the  most  convincing  proof. 
A  witness  may  say  "I  saw  him  do  it" — but  in 
the  event  it  will  be  shown  that  the  action  has  been 
misunderstood,  it  was  not  really  bad,  or  it  was 
done  by  somebody  else.  In  such  a  case,  the  Con- 
science has  borne  evidence  not  only  to  character 
but  to  a  probability  of  fact.  And  it  may  rightly 
take  a  similar  position  with  regard  to  the  demands 
of  criticism  on  the  Bible. 

Accordingly,  to-day,  as  we  know,  a  large 
number  of  people,  on  hearing  the  Bible  assailed, 
would  give  as  their  best  reason  for  believing  it  to 
be  true,  that  their  Conscience  tells  them  it  is  so ; 
they  verify  it  inwardly.  Others  might  say  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  bears  witness  within  their  spirit  to 
that  effect ;  this  also  would  mean  that  they  had 
within  themselves  an  individual  personal  power 
and  right  of  Verification.     And  those  who  accept 
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Scripture  on  the  authority  of  the  Church  must 
equally  refer  it  eventually  to  a  similar  operation 
of  Verification  in  the  past.  All  this  is  perfectly 
justifiable  in  principle.  It  is  Conscience  which 
decides  with  regard  to  the  religious  value  of  the 
Bible  in  any  part,  whether  its  statements  are 
likely  to  be  true  or  untrue,  or  whether  they  are 
indifferent. 

Now  we  are  in  a  position  to  say  that  this  Veri- 
fication is  not  a  matter  of  theory  only,  or  of 
merely  occasional  action,  but  that  it  has  definitely 
taken  place  in  the  past  on  a  large  scale  with  most 
important  results ;  for  without  it  the  position  of 
the  Bible  could  not  be  what  in  fact  it  is.  What 
was  the  first  idea  and  intention  of  the  writers  of 
Holy  Scripture  is  manifest  enough  in  their  appeal 
to  the  heart  and  conscience  of  man  ;  but  into  this 
our  discussions  need  not  further  enter.  For  our 
present  purpose  it  is  far  more  important  to  re- 
member that  it  was  not  so  much  the  intention  of 
the  writers  as  the  judgment  of  the  Church,  Jewish 
or  Christian,  which  placed  any  particular  writing 
in  our  Bible.  Holy  Scripture  was  long  ago  not 
only  written  but  also  verified. 

Very  little  acquaintance  with  the  formation  of 
the  Canon  of  Scripture  is  needed  to  make  this 
quite  plain.  The  assemblage  of  Writings,  whose 
number  is  not  to  be  added  to  or  subtracted  from 
at  the  discretion  of  every  individual  who  reads 
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it,  this  book  which  we  agree  to  recognize  as  the 
Christian  Bible,  was  not  in  its  origin  merely  a 
fortuitous  concourse  of  chance  specimens  of  reli- 
gious literature ;  nor  was  there  at  any  time  any 
single  high-handed  authority  in  a  position  to 
impose  it  ready-made  at  his  own  discretion  upon 
the  Church.  It  is  the  result  of  deliberate  con- 
sideration by  the  Church  itself,  continued  through 
several  generations,  and  settling  into  the  con- 
viction that  here  is  a  collection  of  writings  into 
one  Book  which  has  an  exceptional  title  to  be 
called  the  Word  of  God.  This  is  historically 
evident,  apart  from  any  controversy  as  to  the 
relation  of  authority  between  the  Bible  and  the 
Church.  Not  the  writings  of  all  holy  men,  nor 
all  the  writings  of  the  best  men,  are  in  the  Bible ; 
but  there  has  been  a  selection.  That  is  to  say, 
the  books  which  constitute  the  Bible  have  been 
verified  for  their  position  by  the  Church,  as  to 
a  great  extent  they  continue  to  be  verified  in  their 
use  by  Christian  people  to-day.  What,  then, 
were  the  implements  of  Verification,  the  tests 
employed  to  determine  the  truth  and  value  of 
the  writings  ? 

The  answer  is  sufficiently  obvious.  As  to  the 
first  requirements  of  general  truthfulness,  which 
must  be  satisfied  in  accordance  with  the  oppor- 
tunities of  the  time,  we  have  to  remember  that 
in  this  respect  the   Church   would   not   look   for 
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scientific  attainments  in  an  individual  writer,  but 
for  the  highest  personal  reliability  of  character. 
But  this  condition  being  fulfilled,  there  remains 
further  to  be  considered  the  degree  of  religious 
value  to  be  assigned  to  the  writing  by  the  spiritual 
judgment  of  Conscience.  Of  course  the  exercise 
of  this,  with  regard  to  the  books  both  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  of  the  New  Testament,  would 
have  partial  guidance  in  the  great  names  of 
authority  attached  to  the  writings  ;  yet  these  alone 
were  not  decisive.  Amongst  uncertainties  of 
authorship,  with  the  competition  of  many  other 
writings,  put  forth  under  the  same  names  and 
claiming  to  teach  the  same  subjects,  the  Church 
had  still  to  make  her  own  choice  and  decision. 
The  result  is  our  Bible,  written  by  religious  men 
for  religious  purposes,  verified  and  accepted  by 
the  religious  Conscience  of  succeeding  generations 
of  Christians. 

The  statement  that  the  Conscience  has  neces- 
sarily verified  the  Bible  must  not  be  understood 
as  asserting  that  every  individual  conscience  has 
an  equal  right  and  power  in  so  doing.  This 
would  be  manifestly  absurd,  and  would  not  need 
remark  were  it  not  that  the  claim  is  often  made 
that  every  man  may  read  and  understand  the 
Bible  in  his  own  way.  No  doubt  he  may,  if  he 
so  determines  ;  but  he  has  no  right  to  assert  that 
he  can  thus  reach  its  whole  truth.     The  position 
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given  to  the  Bible  as  a  teacher  by  Christian 
consent  involves  the  sense  that  its  spiritual  in- 
sight and  knowledge  is  greater,  deeper,  and  wider 
than  those  of  its  individual  readers.  The  Con- 
science verifies  the  Bible  not  as  its  equal,  but  as 
its  disciple,  with  a  recognition  similar  in  its  own 
degree  to  that  shown  by  St.  Peter  towards  his 
Master  when  he  said,  "Lord,  to  whom  shall  we 
go?  Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life."  The 
Conscience  which  we  have  been  discussing  is,  as 
has  been  implied,  the  developed  fully-informed 
Conscience.  Generally  speaking,  this  cannot  be 
the  individual  conscience ;  but  we  may  expect  a 
nearer  approach  to  it  in  the  "Conscience  of  the 
Church,"  if  this  can  be  anywhere  found  gathered 
and  expressed.  Every  individual  who  is  living 
by  religious  motives  has  a  part  in  it,  and  has 
a  right  to  dwell  upon  that  which  his  own  con- 
science most  easily  recognizes ;  but  he  must  not 
mistake  his  part  for  the  whole. 

Let  us  now  bring  back  our  recollection  to  the 
point  that  the  Conscience  has  a  right  not  only 
to  think  but,  more  especially,  to  feel  what  is  right 
and  true  in  the  Bible;  and  that,  because  it  feels, 
it  may  accept  the  truth  with  confidence  for  spiritual 
use  and  application.  This  means  that  a  man, 
in  the  devotional  use  of  the  Bible,  may  free  him- 
self from  the  bondage  of  intellectual  argument. 
For  example,  Faith,  a  form  of  Conscience  as  we 
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have  used  the  term,  need  not  be  held  back  till 
Reason  can  explain  why  man  should  pray  to 
God  ;  but,  hearing  the  invitation,  and  feeling  the 
wish  to  speak  to  One  who  is  near  in  Love,  it  will 
pray  at  once,  earnestly,  confidently,  with  all  its 
power.  Again,  we  need  not  stand  perplexed, 
much  less  sink  into  despair,  asking  intellect  to 
explain  the  mystery  whether  there  is  a  God  who 
knows  our  trouble ;  for  we  have  before  us  the 
example  of  others  who  have  risen  above  all  earthly 
calamity  in  their  communion  with  Him  ;  and  the 
conviction  becomes  a  felt  certainty  that  this  loving 
presence  is  true  for  us  as  well.  The  trouble  of 
sin,  though  its  mystery  be  deepened  as  its  action 
is  brought  more  into  light,  yet  should  not  over- 
whelm us ;  for  the  assurance  of  forgiveness,  of 
which  the  Bible  speaks,  appeals  to  our  deepest 
conceptions  of  love,  and  the  meaning  of  the  Cross 
is  accepted  in  the  inmost  heart.  The  promises 
of  God  enter  into  us  like  the  breath  of  life.  All 
this  is  more  than  enough  to  give  us  the  secure 
rock  upon  which  we  may  rest  our  religious  in- 
terests. Faith  and  Reason  are  quite  sure  eventu- 
ally to  unite  in  a  perfect  work ;  but  if  Reason 
cannot  use  the  perceptions  of  Faith  until  they 
have  been  given  form  in  thought,  made  definite 
in  words,  and  stated  in  propositions,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  compared  with  the  probabilities 
which  arise  from  a  different  sphere  of  Sensation, 
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the  Certainty  of  Faith  cannot  and  need  not  wait 
for  the  completion  of  all  this  ;  it  has  its  own 
evidence,  by  which  it  sees  before  Reason  and 
beyond  Reason.  The  sight  of  God,  which  is 
Reason's  last  and  highest  effort,  is  of  Faith  the 
first  and  most  secure.  Without  hesitation  let  life 
go  forward  with  its  greater  power. 


XV 

VERIFICATION  BY  INTELLECT 


Faithfulness  to  Conscience  gives  freedom  to  Intellect.  Reverence 
for  the  Bible  permits  and  invites  an  intelligent  examination  of  its 
structure  and  contents. 

Many  forms  of  literature  are  here  gathered  together,  united  in  the 
common  purpose  of  revealing  the  Nature  of  God  and  His  claim  upon 
Man ;  there  are  books  of  history,  poetry,  philosophy,  devotion,  law, 
moral  instruction,  and  other  subjects. 

Is  there  any  Fiction  included  ?  There  is  no  reason  of  Conscience 
for  denying  it.  The  story  of  Creation,  the  Book  of  Job,  and  others 
may  be  Spiritual  Poems,  and  in  that  aspect  convey  all  the  religious 
truth  which  they  so  manifestly  contain. 

Conscience  may  safely  leave  questions  of  authorship  and  date  and 
circumstance,  and  other  matters  of  outward  form,  to  the  Verification 
of  the  sincere  Intellect. 

Some  matters  especially  connected  with  the  New  Testament  will 
presently  receive  examination  in  detail. 


CHAPTER   XV 
VERIFICATION   BY   INTELLECT 

WHEN  we  have  firmly  laid  hold  of  this 
principle,  that  our  real  concern  with  the 
Bible  lies  in  the  region  of  the  spiritual  life,  and 
that  it  is  Conscience,  not  Intellect  merely,  which 
has  the  chief  right  to  guide  us  there,  the  matters 
intellectual  fall  into  their  right  place.  We  cease 
to  be  anxious  about  the  exact  presentation  of 
details  of  science  and  history,  provided  that  the 
general  accuracy  of  honest  men  in  such  things  is 
not  disturbed.  When  we  have  brought  home  in 
the  perceptions  of  our  own  Conscience  the  spiritual 
truths  which  underlie  the  wonderful  story  of  the 
Garden  of  Eden,  we  become  rather  indifferent  to 
the  question  whether  the  serpent  had  or  had  not  a 
different  mode  of  progression  before  and  after  the 
Fall.  And  in  a  much  wider  sense  the  frame  of 
that  particular  narrative  loses  importance,  except 
as  a  means  wonderfully  adapted  by  the  author  to 
convey  instruction  on  the  nature  and  result  of  Sin. 
So  in  other  cases  we  inwardly  recognize  the 
spiritual  truth ;  and  it  is  absurd  to  suggest  that 
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the  conviction  can  be  seriously  disturbed  by  any 
outward  correction  of  detail.  We  are  not  thus  at 
the  mercy  of  every  little  wave  of  thought.  At 
most  there  would  be  but  an  illustration  lost,  with 
the  probability  that  another  would  be  gained. 
Accordingly,  Conscience  can  freely  invite  Science 
and  History  and  Criticism  to  undertake  also  their 
work  of  Verification  in  their  own  intellectual  de- 
partments, only  reserving  the  right  to  check  their 
too  impetuous  guesses  if  ever  they  involve  the 
desecration  of  the  home  which  is  her  own. 

So,  without  fear,  we  can  look  at  our  Bibles  as 
intelligent  as  well  as  religious  men,  and  again  find 
the  study  full  of  stimulating  interest.  The  effort 
of  investigation  brings  back  in  vivid  representation 
the  circumstances  of  the  past,  and  for  that  very 
reason  makes  its  teaching  more  impressive.  Re- 
ligious inquirers  are  not  studying  the  Bible  for  the 
sake  of  contradiction  but  for  the  purpose  of  realiza- 
tion. In  so  doing  they  necessarily  adjust  what 
they  find  to  the  truest  knowledge  of  their  day. 
And  each  generation,  in  proportion  to  its  fulfil- 
ment of  the  law  of  progress,  must  expect  to  take 
part  in  such  a  work. 

On  these  grounds  we  are  guilty  of  no  irrever- 
ence, we  experience  no  loss  of  faith,  if  we  now  try 
to  take  an  intelligent  survey  of  the  contents  of  the 
Bible.  When  we  look  upon  it  as  a  Book  of 
Education  in  the  Spiritual  Life,  we  shall  have  no 
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difficulty  in  seeing  that  it  is  likely  to  contain,  and 
indeed  does  contain,  examples  of  different  kinds  of 
literature.  There  is  in  the  first  place  the  necessary 
basis  of  fact,  the  history,  the  record  of  selected 
experiences,  supplied  by  the  narrative  of  events 
which  chiefly  occurred  in  the  life  of  a  particular 
family  and  nation.  These  are  found  presented  in 
a  body  in  the  historical  books,  as  well  as  in  scat- 
tered references  elsewhere.  This  basis  of  fact 
provides  the  greater  part  of  the  substance,  but  not 
the  quality,  of  the  Bible.  Facts  require  their 
religious  Interpretation,  and  to  some  extent  this 
pervades  the  whole.  But  while  every  mention  of 
God  and  human  duty  is  an  indication  of  truth 
and  principle  underlying  events,  the  interpretation 
of  the  Old  Testament  is  especially  supplied  by  the 
writings  of  the  Prophets  ;  holy  men,  who  saw  and 
proclaimed  the  meaning  of  the  events  of  the  past 
and  of  their  own  day.  It  was  their  special  pro- 
vince to  interpret ;  and,  in  doing  so,  they  were 
often  able  to  foretell  the  future  to  which  they  were 
tending.  Again,  for  those  whose  hearts  are  open 
to  God,  there  must  be  the  opportunity  of  devotion. 
Such,  then,  is  found  in  the  Book  of  Psalms,  which 
displays  so  touchingly  the  various  influences  of 
joy  and  sorrow,  of  penitence  and  hope,  issuing  in 
prayer  and  thanksgiving.  The  practical  maxims 
of  conduct,  which  exemplify  the  application  of 
religion  to  common  incidents,  are  collected  in  the 
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Proverbs.  The  discussion  of  particular  religious 
problems,  such  as  the  Existence  of  Pain  and  the 
True  Aim  of  Life,  is  found  in  Job  and  Ecclesiastes. 
And  amongst  all  these  and  other  subjects,  the 
style  of  literature  adopted  is  that  which  the  writer 
found  suitable  to  his  purpose,  pure  narrative,  calm 
didactic  exhortation,  vigorous  denunciation,  gra- 
phic illustration,  or  any  other  which  might  employ 
the  forms  of  prose  or  poetry. 

Is  there  any  reason  why  amongst  this  matter 
there  should  not  be  any  Fiction  ?  The  question  at 
present  relates  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  is 
addressed  to  the  Conscience,  which  has  a  right  to 
speak.  We  have  laid  down  the  assumption,  amply 
warranted,  that  the  general  narrative  is  trust- 
worthy, and  we  are  not  proposing  now  to 
question  this.  But  as  to  details  of  expression  in 
poetry,  in  appeals  to  the  imagination,  in  illustra- 
tion, in  efforts  of  representation  by  parable  and 
otherwise,  is  there  room  in  the  Bible  for  fiction, 
for  anything  short  of  absolute  truth  to  fact?  Why 
not?  This  is  but  asking  whether  the  authors  have 
been  at  liberty  to  use  the  same  methods  which 
other  honest  teachers  have  found  effective.  What 
the  Conscience  requires  is  that  the  religious  teach- 
ing conveyed  shall  be  true  and  helpful ;  the  method 
is  in  itself  indifferent  provided  only  that  it  be 
honest.  It  seems,  then,  that  the  Conscience  need 
not  object,  that  is  to  say,  there  is  no  permanent 
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religious  objection,  to  such  statements  as  the 
following,  which  are  or  have  been  matters  of  dis- 
cussion by  the  learned  : — 

1.  That  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  is  a  sublime 

religious  Poem,  not  a  scientific  statement. 

2.  That  the  Book  of  Job  is   a  poem   of  great 

religious  insight,  in  which  the  hero  is  an 
imaginary  person  taken  to  represent  un- 
deserved suffering. 

3.  That    the    Book  of  Jonah    is  a  symbolical 

narrative,  i.e.  Fiction  with  a  religious 
idea. 

4.  That  the  Book  of  Daniel  was  composed  at  the 

time  of  the  events  which  are  represented  in 
it  as  subjects  of  prophecy. 

In  such  instances  there  is  said  to  be  an  element 
of  Fiction,  the  admission  of  which  may  for  a 
moment  tend  to  disturb  those  who  have  not  as 
yet  learnt  the  principle  of  distinction  between 
what  is  essential  and  what  is  not.  But  when  it  is 
clearly  perceived  that  the  fiction  relates  only  to  the 
form,  and  that  the  reason  for  its  present  position 
in  the  Bible,  and  the  secret  of  its  present  appeal  to 
the  Conscience,  depend  upon  the  essential  religious 
truth  which  it  contains  within,  anxiety  is  allayed, 
and  we  only  wish  to  welcome  truth  as  soon  as  it 
becomes  clear. 

With  respect  to  the  fourth  of  the  above  ex- 
amples,   it   has   been   purposely   selected   as  one 
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of  importance,  although  it  presents  more  apparent 
difficulty  than  the  others.  The  object  here  is  not 
to  offer  settled  solutions  of  particular  questions, 
but  to  determine  the  true  position  of  Conscience 
with  regard  to  them.  In  every  instance,  either 
solution,  in  order  that  it  may  be  final,  whether 
positive  or  negative,  must  leave  the  Conscience 
satisfied.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  first  and 
easiest  solution  which  satisfies  the  Conscience  is 
to  be  accepted  as  the  right  one ;  that  would 
evidently  be  playing  false  with  the  intellectual 
faculties  of  information.  Nor  are  we  always  to 
conclude  that  the  higher  immediate  satisfaction 
of  the  Conscience  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  lower, 
unless  the  circumstances  of  the  case  warrant  us  in 
looking  for  the  highest  inspiration  ;  we  must  some- 
times be  satisfied  if  only  the  Conscience  is  not 
offended,  when  other  evidence  requires  this.  And 
once  more  it  must  not  be  taken  that  the  conscience 
of  a  particular  investigator  will  always  be  fully 
trustworthy  ;  we  are  speaking  of  Conscience  in  its 
true  action  under  normal  development,  towards 
which  that  of  the  individual  is  but  an  approxima- 
tion. But  with  all  these  reservations,  the  principle 
remains  good  for  practical  purposes,  that  the  Con- 
science is  to  be  used,  and  has  a  right  to  be  con- 
sulted, in  the  criticism  of  the  Bible. 

In  the  case  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  the  difficulty 
of  Conscience  that  may  arise  when  it  is  said  that 
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it  was  composed  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees, 
nearly  four  hundred  years  after  its  apparent  date, 
is  chiefly  this,  that  the  statement  appears  to  make 
the  writer  an  impostor.  Another  difficulty  has 
been  found  in  the  supposed  refusal  to  honour  God 
by  the  acceptance  of  prophecy ;  but  we  need  not 
follow  this,  as  it  obviously  begs  the  question,  and 
confuses  religion  with  superstition.  But  if  the 
writer  of  Daniel  was  an  impostor,  his  teaching 
may  be  said  to  be  useless,  and  it  is  further  diffi- 
cult to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  those  who  were 
first  responsible  for  including  this  writing  in  the 
Bible  must  have  been  impostors  as  well.  Yet,  on 
the  face  of  it,  the  teaching  and  the  purpose  of 
the  book  are  absolutely  good ;  Conscience  ap- 
proves its  inclusion  as  a  sacred  writing.  For  it 
is  from  first  to  last  an  encouragement  of  God's 
people  to  remain  faithful  to  Him  through  every 
difficulty,  with  the  knowledge  that  all  events  are 
in  His  hands.  This  is  teaching  suitable  to  its 
position,  and  it  is  not  the  teaching  of  an  impostor; 
the  idea  is  self-contradictory.  Accordingly,  Con- 
science is  disposed  to  say  that  the  apparent 
authorship  must  be  the  true  authorship ;  and  this 
is  so  far  a  worthy  position  to  take,  and  a  religious 
critic  will  give  it  its  full  value. 

Such  an  attitude  may  be  maintained  against 
considerable  pressure  of  other  considerations  until 
Conscience  can  be  satisfied  in  some  other  way. 
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When  it  is  remembered  that  amongst  the  Jews 
for  two  or  three  centuries  before  and  after  Christ 
it  was  a  familiar  method  of  literature  to  issue 
writings  with  a  religious  purpose  under  an  as- 
sumed name  borrowed  from  the  past,  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  question  is  altered.  We  no  longer 
have  imposition,  for  it  would  not  be  misunder- 
stood ;  but  we  have  a  serious  call  to  receive  a 
message  from  God.  It  may  be  that  we  have  in 
the  Book  of  Daniel  incidents  from  an  actual  life 
handed  down  by  tradition,  and  then  pictured  in 
later  days  in  the  present  form  as  suited  to  the 
need  of  the  time.  But  as  a  more  complete  con- 
sideration cannot  be  attempted  here,  we  must  be 
content  with  having  suggested  on  both  sides  the 
claim  made  by  Conscience  for  an  explanation. 

On  the  whole  it  is  probable  that  the  Conscience 
may  rest  quite  satisfied  that  questions  of  author- 
ship, of  date  and  circumstance,  should  be  left  to 
the  unprejudiced  investigation  of  special  inquirers. 
Literary  experts  may  decide  where  we  have  fact  or 
figure,  mythical  tradition,  plain  narrative  or  poeti- 
cal imagination.  When  all  has  been  said  that 
can  be  said  upon  these  matters,  the  question  re- 
mains, Why  did  the  authors,  or  editors,  or  com- 
pilers, leave  these  writings  as  they  now  exist? 
What  did  they  know  which  they  wished  to  impart 
to  others?  What  was  their  motive,  and  the 
motive   of   those   who    after., ards    carefully   and 
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reverently  preserved  their  writings  for  the  use  of 
subsequent  ages?  What  is  it  that  really  gives 
value  to  the  books  to-day?  It  is,  once  more,  the 
Religious  Truth  which  alone  solves  the  whole  ques- 
tion. This  is  not  altered  by  the  criticism  of  the 
form.  And  what  was  the  source  of  the  knowledge 
which  had  for  them  and  others  such  special  value? 
It  was  communion  with  God. 

Our  examples  have  been  taken  from  the  Old 
Testament.  With  regard  to  the  New  Testament, 
the  principle  of  Conscience  must  evidently  be  the 
same ;  but  in  other  respects  the  conditions  are 
somewhat  different.  While  there  is  an  interval 
of  perhaps  seven  or  eight  centuries  in  the  time  of 
composition  between  the  earliest  and  the  latest 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  their  traditions 
go  back  beyond  the  limits  of  historical  times  alto- 
gether, all  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament 
probably  come  within  a  period  of  fifty  years  or  so, 
and  these  cover  a  time  comparatively  recent  and 
open  to  the  eye  of  history.  Moreover,  while  the 
interest  of  the  Old  Testament  is  dispersed  over 
many  centuries  and  events  and  persons,  that  of 
the  New  Testament  is  much  more  definitely  con- 
centrated on  One  Person,  and  on  the  culminating 
incidents  which  followed  a  short  Ministry.  And 
further,  the  appeal  which  the  New  Testament 
makes  to  the  Conscience,  both  in  the  events  and 
in   their   interpretation,  is  generally  deeper  and 
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more  direct  than  that  of  the  Old  Testament ;  it 
involves  a  more  intense  religious  feeling.  With 
these  differences,  the  questions  raised  will  not  bear 
the  same  aspect  as  before,  but  they  may  be  of  still 
greater  importance.  They  will  more  often  con- 
cern the  true  interpretation  of  the  facts  than  the 
occurrence  of  the  facts  themselves.  The  chief 
examples  will  be  carefully  treated  before  we  close. 
But  for  the  moment  we  break  off  here  to  meet  the 
question  which  must  long  ago  have  presented 
itself  when  we  threw  Scripture  open  to  the 
criticisms  of  the  Intellect,  What,  then,  are  we 
to  understand  by  Inspiration? 


XVI 
WHAT  IS   INSPIRATION? 


Before  the  discussion  goes  further,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  definite 
idea  of  the  Inspiration  recognized  in  the  Bible. 

The  writers  of  the  Bible  are  the  experts  of  the  Spiritual  Life,  who 
have  themselves  known  in  critical  experience  the  truth  revealed  by 
communion  with  God. 

The  readers  who  have  believed  in  Verbal  Inspiration  have  thought 
that  every  separate  word  of  Scripture  was  spiritually  necessary  to  its 
truth.  They  have  attached  this  meaning  to  the  expression,  "The 
Word  of  God." 

Experience  has  shown  this  interpretation  to  be  impossible.  Some 
other  theories  allow  that  a  human  element  is  mingled  with  the 
Divine,  but  give  no  sufficient  guidance  as  to  how  the  distinction  is  to 
be  drawn. 

It  has  here  been  shown  that  Conscience  recognizes  the  spiritual 
element  in  the  Bible.  That  is  to  say,  the  Conscience  finds  that  its 
own  recognition  of  God  is  repeated  in  the  Bible  in  a  higher  degree. 
The  Inspiration  of  the  Bible  is  the  heightened  Perception  of  God  and 
of  God's  Will,  of  which  our  own  perception  in  Conscience  is  the  lower 
counterpart. 

On  the  human  side  Spiritual  Genius  and  Special  Opportunity  have 
issued  in  Inspiration.  As  to  the  source,  it  is  always  God  the  Holy 
Spirit  revealing  Himself  through  circumstance  to  the  human  spirit  in 
contact  with  Him. 


XVI 
WHAT   IS   INSPIRATION? 

FOR  most  of  our  readers  the  meaning  of 
Inspiration  with  reference  to  Holy  Scripture 
has  not  been  defined  by  authority,  and  we  are  free 
to  ask,  What  in  fact  do  we  find  it  to  be  in  ex- 
perience? There  is  a  particular  help  which  we 
expect  to  find  in  the  Bible  different  in  kind  or 
degree  from  that  which  we  obtain  elsewhere ; 
can  we  say  what  this  precisely  is,  and  what  is 
its  source  ?  In  discussing  the  relation  between 
Conscience  and  the  Bible  we  have  already 
touched  upon  this  point,  but  our  present  answer 
must  carry  us  further. 

We  may  begin  by  saying  that  certainly  we  go 
to  the  Holy  Scripture  knowing  that  there  we  shall 
find  ourselves  among  the  experts  of  the  spiritual 
life.  The  conditions  of  our  existence,  both  in- 
ward and  outward,  often  need  interpretation.  We 
may  become  conscious  of  a  depth  which  is  some- 
times a  darkness  where  we  cry  for  light,  of  a 
dependence  which  looks  for  the  true  point  of 
attachment.     The  particular  claims  even  of  daily 
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life,  all  touched  with  their  share  of  good  and  evil, 
of  hope  and  despair,  need  explanation  and  an 
assurance  that  there  is  running  through  them  a 
unity  of  Divine  Will  which  is  strong  and  loving 
and  holy.  Who  will  tell  us  of  these  things,  give 
us  some  firmer  and  fuller  answer  than  a  mere 
echo  of  our  own  desire?  Surely,  the  great  ones 
who  have  gone  before  into  the  deep  places,  who 
have  seen  the  fuller  light,  who  have  themselves 
been  taught  the  explanations,  who  have  been  in 
the  close  presence  of  God.  These  are  the  writers 
of  the  Bible. 

The  expression,  then,  of  the  deep  truths  which 
they  have  found  corresponds  with  our  need, 
because  the  weak  and  wavering  experience  which 
is  our  own  can  be  filled  up  from  their  strength. 
We  have  the  comfort  and  encouragement  of  a 
large  sympathy  when  we  feel  the  community  of 
our  life  with  theirs,  and  the  need  which  we  share 
helps  us  to  appropriate  the  same  hope  and  con- 
solation. But  this  does  not  as  yet  adequately 
describe  for  most  of  us  the  characteristic  help 
derived  from  the  Bible.  We  look  for  something 
more  than  sympathy.  We  may  have  our  own 
hopes  and  fears  and  other  thoughts  of  life,  we 
may  find  with  other  living  men  and  women  the 
opportunities  of  mutual  helpfulness,  but  over  all 
these  there  is  apt  to  be  a  mist  of  uncertainty.  We 
do  not  know,  as  soon  as  we  pass  beyond  our  first 
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endeavours,  how  far  it  is  safe  to  trust.  What  is 
reliable,  and  what  is  not?  It  is  the  quality  of 
Certainty  which  is  necessary,  if  religious  life  is  to 
have  its  proper  strength,  for  which  we  are  ac- 
customed to  seek  in  the  Bible.  We  have  learnt 
to  regard  the  written  page  as  the  Word  of  God 
which  abideth  for  ever.  And  we  account  for  the 
Certainty  which  we  believe  to  be  there  by  speak- 
ing of  its  Inspiration. 

And  the  character  of  Certainty  brings  with  it 
Authority.  When  we  are  sure  that  God  speaks, 
then  we  know  that  we  must  obey.  This,  also,  we 
often  need  in  order  to  give  steadiness  to  our  own 
wills.  It  is  bracing  as  well  as  instructive  to  give 
our  attention  to  the  utterances  of  those  who  claim 
so  often  to  speak  in  the  name  of  God  Himself.  And, 
as  soon  as  we  recognize  the  purport  of  the  mes- 
sage, we  do  not  resent  the  demand  for  our  obedi- 
ence ;  on  the  contrary,  the  very  fact  that  it  seems 
to  come  from  a  source  outside  and  above  ourselves 
recommends  it  to  our  acceptance.  It  is  altogether 
an  easier,  and  often  a  pleasanter,  process  to  do 
what  we  are  told  than  to  have  to  find  our  own 
way.  The  inquiry,  therefore,  is  made  in  no  spirit 
of  self-will  when  we  question  Inspiration  as  to  the 
nature  and  the  justification  of  the  claim,  made  on 
its  behalf,  to  give  Certainty  and  Authority  to  the 
Bible. 

Although,  as  we  have  said,  we  are  not  bound 
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to  any  particular  definition  of  the  word,  yet  it  is 
obviously  wise  to  consider  what  have  been  the 
leading  opinions  recognized  in  the  Christian 
Church.  There  have  been  theories  of  Inspiration, 
into  the  history  of  which  we  cannot  here  enter 
except  as  far  as  illustration  may  require  ;  but  a 
short  statement  of  their  principles  may  suffice,  and 
will  be  of  use  to  guide  our  discussion.  That  of 
Verbal  Inspiration  may  be  taken  first  on  account 
of  its  simplicity.  There  is  a  precise  idea  easily 
grasped,  in  the  statement  that  every  word  is  a  true 
and  unalterable  word  of  God.  No  doubt  it  obliges 
those  who  accept  it  to  regard  the  inspired  writer 
as  scarcely  more  than  a  living  machine  by  means 
of  which  God  has  expressed  Himself,  and  for  this 
reason  the  term  mechanical  inspiration  has  been 
used  with  respect  to  it.  This  view,  it  may  appear, 
can  scarcely  claim  to  be  that  of  the  writers  them- 
selves ;  for,  while  they  plainly  and  frequently 
claim  divine  authority,  there  is  little  or  no  sign 
that  they  understood  this  to  mean  anything  so 
formal  and  precise  as  Verbal  infallibility.  In  the 
Bible  itself  one  writer  often  makes  use  of  another 
with  freedom  in  his  own  way,  or  relates  the  same 
things  with  considerable  differences  of  detail.  It 
is  not  difficult,  however,  to  see  two  forms  of  influ- 
ence which  have  tended  to  introduce  and  maintain 
the  idea  of  Verbal  inspiration  ;  the  first,  originally 
Jewish,  has  long  passed  away ;  but  the  second  is 
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still  in  active  operation,  though  its  effect  on  the 
whole  has  become  modified. 

The  Jewish  influence  to  which  we  refer  was 
simply  that  of  accurate  transcription.  This  in  due 
time  became  Christian  as  well,  though,  perhaps, 
in  our  early  Church  it  did  not  reach  the  same 
development.  As  soon  as  the  original  message  of 
a  man  of  God  acquired  a  recognized  sacred  charac- 
ter, and  especially  as  his  own  generation  passed 
away  with  its  immediate  associations,  the  exact 
transmission  of  his  words  became  a  religious 
obligation.  As  a  matter  of  Conscience,  the  tran- 
scriber would  scrupulously  guard  himself  against 
any  error  of  his  own,  which  would  add  to  or 
subtract  from  the  writing  as  he  found  it.  Such 
concentration  of  attention  upon  the  exactness  of 
the  letter  would,  with  the  scribes,  easily  pass  from 
a  mental  attitude  to  a  religious  dogma.  The 
phrase  "  the  Word  of  God  "  would  tend  to  become 
stereotyped  with  the  accepted  meaning  of  Verbal 
infallibility.  And  as  far  as  this  entered  by  tra- 
dition into  the  Christian  Church  it  would  be  main- 
tained by  the  necessary  controversies,  first  with 
Jews  and  later  with  heretics,  in  which  the  common 
ground  of  appeal  was  the  written  word  of  Holy 
Scripture. 

This  influence,  though  in  itself  temporary,  did 
not  in  effect  pass  away  in  later  circumstances, 
because  it  was  supported  by  another  of  greater 
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spiritual  value,  which,  indeed,  is  with  us  now. 
In  the  best  sense,  it  belongs  to  the  loyalty  of  a 
simple  and  child-like  faith  to  ascribe  uninterrupted 
perfection  to  an  object  which  is  loved  and  admired. 
It  is  not  an  effort,  but  an  instinct  of  idealism,  which 
is  more  than  beautiful ;  it  also  has  its  justification, 
inasmuch  as,  without  it,  man  could  not  enlarge  his 
hope  and  endeavours  to  the  full  scope  of  which  his 
life  really  admits.  So,  when  the  Conscience  is 
active  in  the  perception  of  the  spiritual  grandeur 
of  the  Bible,  it  is  the  first  and  rightful  instinct  to 
wish  and  to  believe  the  sacred  writings  perfect  in 
every  regard  and  detail.  Perhaps  we  have  at  some 
time  to  give  ourselves  up  to  it,  as  a  child  to  a 
parent,  without  any  desire  to  draw  distinctions,  in 
a  natural  and  happy  idealism,  if  we  are  to  appre- 
ciate fully  the  gift  which  lies  within.  At  least,  it 
is  to  such  feelings  as  these  that  we  must  ascribe 
the  element  of  real  value  in  such  belief  as  still 
exists  in  Verbal  Inspiration.  Some  find  it  difficult 
to  admit  that  what  they  regard  as  the  Word  of 
God  can  have  any  flaw  of  word  or  expression 
which  in  the  least  degree  can  affect  its  truth  and 
authority. 

Yet,  that  there  is  a  human  element  in  the  Bible 
as  well  as  a  divine  has  always  been  admitted. 
Acquaintance  with  the  different  writings  inevitably 
shows  that  no  theory  of  Divine  dictation  can  be 
allowed  to  ignore  the  influence  of  human  circum- 
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stance  and  character  in  the  record.  The  sense  of 
this  was  distinct  in  the  early  Church.  Justin 
Martyr,  in  a  well-known  comparison,  likened  the 
inspiration  of  the  writer  to  a  divine  plectrum,  an 
implement  which  struck  music  from  the  harp  or 
lyre  ;  and  a  very  similar  figure,  often  repeated  by 
Christian  writers,  compared  it  to  the  breath  which 
produces  from  the  flute  its  musical  tones.  Here, 
though  the  instrument,  which  represents  the  human 
recipient,  gives  character  to  the  sound,  there  is  no 
suggestion  that  the  music  may  not  be  perfect  of  its 
kind.  The  human  element  does  not  obscure  the 
divine.  About  a  hundred  years,  however,  after 
the  time  of  Justin,  Origen  found  so  many  diffi- 
culties, which  constituted  for  him  impossibilities, 
in  the  literal  sense,  that  he  framed  his  famous 
theory  of  the  threefold  nature  of  Holy  Scripture, 
corresponding  with  the  threefold  nature  of  man  in 
body,  soul,  and  spirit.  According  to  this,  there 
is  an  ideal  pattern  of  doctis-ne,  original,  heavenly, 
and  spiritual,  to  which,  as  a  soul,  there  has  been 
given  in  Scripture  an  earthly  body  of  circumstance, 
which  is  not  necessarily  in  accordance  with  the 
actual  visible  facts  of  the  life  below.  From  this 
conception  followed  the  conclusion  that  a  mystical 
interpretation  was  still  to  be  placed  upon  all  state- 
ments, however  untrue  they  might  appear  in  their 
natural  meaning.  When  the  real  spiritual  sense 
is  thus  found,  its  certainty  and  authority  are  abso- 
o 
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lute.  Such  a  theory  amounts  almost  to  an  effort 
to  secure  the  infallibility  of  Scripture  by  abolishing 
the  reality  of  the  human  element ;  but  it  affords 
more  than  ample  room  for  the  acknowledgment 
of  apparent  mistakes  in  the  form.  We  cannot  stay 
here  to  point  out,  fully,  how  is  thus  introduced  an 
uncertainty  of  interpretation,  with  a  consequent 
loss  of  practical  helpfulness,  which  must  outweigh 
any  advantage  to  be  gained  for  the  theoretical 
support  of  Verbal  infallibility.  The  problem  of 
finding  the  heavenly  counterpart  to  the  earthly 
representation  was,  in  fact,  too  difficult  for  general 
solution,  and  capricious  mystical  explanations  of 
Scripture  for  a  while  abounded.  Probably  the 
chief  interest  for  us  now  in  this  phase  of  thought 
lies  in  its  early  recognition  that  a  reconciliation  is 
needed,  and  must  be  sought,  between  what  are 
called  the  divine  and  human  elements  of  the  Bible. 
In  modern  theories  of  Inspiration  there  are  many 
shades  of  emphasis  placed  by  different  writers 
on  these  two,  the  human  and  divine  elements 
respectively.  For  our  present  purpose  it  seems 
necessary  among  these  to  deal  only  with  one 
particular  principle  which  has  often  been  strongly 
affirmed,  and  more  often  implied,  without  open 
statement,  in  a  discussion.  We  select  it,  both 
because  of  its  importance,  and  also  because  it 
seems  to  rest  upon  a  radically  false  foundation 
which  should  not  be  made  the  support  of  any  theory 
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upon  the  subject.  Those  who  adopt  it  do  so  with 
the  reverent  desire  to  maintain  the  reality  and 
certainty  of  Inspiration,  while  giving  its  due  to 
the  human  character  of  the  composition.  It  may 
or  may  not  include  the  full  view  of  Verbal  Inspira- 
tion, but  it  must  repudiate  the  term  'mechanical.' 
With  more  or  less  urgency  it  is  used  to  support 
the  complete  infallibility  of  Scripture,  as  regards 
its  truth  in  matters  both  spiritual  and  temporal, 
in  the  narratives  of  events,  in  the  description  of 
circumstances,  as  well  as  in  the  statements  of 
doctrine. 

We  will  take  this  principle,  in  what  has  been 
called  the  '  dynamical '  theory,  as  forcibly  pre- 
sented by  a  prominent  writer  of  the  last  generation, 
and  it  will  thus  stand  without  disguise  clearly  be- 
fore us.  Archdeacon  Lee,  of  Dublin,  taught*  that 
there  is  in  Inspiration  a  specific  operation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  different  in  kind  from  that  which 
works  in  a  holy  life.  It  is  not  sufficient,  in  his 
view,  to  hold  that  the  ordinary  gift  of  the  Spirit 
has  in  chosen  instances,  under  special  circum- 
stances, for  particular  purposes,  been  carried  to  its 
highest  point  in  the  Inspiration  of  Scripture. 
Such  a  statement,  while  it  has  the  obvious  advan- 
tage of  admitting  the  human  element  without 
difficulty,    is,  as  he   thinks,    fatal   to  the  divine. 

*  "The  Inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture,"  pp.  232,  242,  381,  etc. 
Fourth  edition. 
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There  is  for  him  no  resting-place  between  the  in- 
fallibility, on  the  one  hand,  which  can  be  ascribed 
to  a  spiritual  gift  if  it  be  distinctly  imparted  for 
the  purpose,  and  the  uncertainty,  on  the  other 
hand,  which,  in  a  human  character,  mingles  with 
the  spiritual  influence  of  the  ordinary  kind.  He 
sees  that  St.  Peter  as  a  man  was  fallible  ;  but 
St.  Peter's  writing  must  be  infallible ;  therefore 
there  must  be  a  distinction  of  the  Gift,  as  be- 
stowed upon  the  apostle,  on  the  one  hand,  for 
his  personal  sanctification,  and,  on  the  other,  as 
intended  for  official  exercise.  In  this  way,  when 
we  are  speaking  of  Holy  Scripture,  there  can  be 
no  degrees  of  Inspiration.  All  Scripture  is  official, 
and  therefore  infallible  ;  and  infallibility  does  not 
admit  of  degrees.  And  though  we  sometimes 
pray  that  we  ourselves  may  be  inspired,  there  is 
nothing  more  than  an  analogy  between  the  gift 
which  we  may  obtain  and  that  which  gives  the 
Bible  its  peculiar  value. 

It  is  not  our  object  to  criticize  any  particular 
writer,  except  so  far  as  a  representative  thought 
makes  it  necessary.  It  shall  only,  therefore,  be 
observed  in  passing  that  such  an  argument  as  the 
above  need  not  be  heightened  in  effect  by  under- 
valuing what  is  called  the  ordinary  operation  of 
the  Spirit.  In  a  discussion  of  this  nature,  neglect 
to  appreciate  the  possibilities  of  the  general 
spiritual   influence,  which  is  the  power  of  every 
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holy  life,  amounts  to  its  depreciation.  It  will  be 
our  part  presently  to  attempt  a  fuller  estimate. 
But  now  it  is  necessary  to  explain  the  assertion 
made  above  that  the  whole  argument  rests  on  a 
false  foundation. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  message  cannot  be  divinely 
and  sufficiently  inspired  unless  it  is  infallible. 
When  the  argument  as  a  whole  is  analysed,  it 
amounts  to  this : — Many  passages  of  the  Bible 
witness  unmistakably  to  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  the  history  and  the  structure  of  the  Bible 
oblige  us  to  treat  it  as  a  whole  ;  therefore  every  part 
is  equally  the  subject  of  its  special  Inspiration  ;  to 
allow  distinctions  to  be  drawn  is  to  introduce  a 
right  of  private  judgment  which  can  only  be  fatal 
in  the  end  to  its  divine  authority.  That  the 
spiritual  sense  of  the  individual  must  be  different 
in  principle  from  the  Inspiration  of  the  Bible  is 
thus  asserted:  "  The  Inspiration  of  the  authors  of 
the  Bible  was  an  energy  altogether  objective,  and 
directed  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  Church.  The 
Inspiration  of  the  Christian  is  altogether  subjective, 
and  directed  to  the  moral  improvement  of  the 
individual." 

The  desire  to  find  an  assured  Certainty  in  Inspir- 
ation is  one  that  commands  and  receives  our  entire 
sympathy  and  adhesion  ;  and,  moreover,  our  own 
spiritual  perception  convinces  us  that  it  is  there. 
But  the  radical  fault  in  the  argument  lies  in  the 
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refusal  to  allow  a  power  of  Certainty  also  to  the 
individual  Conscience  under  the  Influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  If  this  can  be  admitted,  the  necessity 
for  a  distinction,  which  cannot  but  be  thought 
arbitrary  on  other  grounds,  obviously  disappears. 
As  it  is,  the  theory  of  specific  Inspiration,  with  its 
unbroken  infallibility,  however  carefully  completed 
in  itself,  hangs  suspended  in  the  air,  and  it  will  not 
bear  contact  with  the  hard  substances  of  earth. 
That  is  to  say,  it  has  not  been  proved  by  facts  but 
deduced  from  assumptions,  however  worthy  yet 
unproved,  and  it  is  not  fitted  to  encounter  the  facts 
of  modern  knowledge.  If  this  be  so,  we  must 
part  with  the  theory  ;  but  we  shall  not  have  to 
regret  its  loss  if  that  which  supplied  the  motive 
for  its  construction — viz.  the  certainty  of  Holy 
Scripture — can  be  preserved  without  it. 

There  is  an  evident  fear  that  a  peculiar  uncer- 
tainty belongs  to  religion  when  it  is  made  subjec- 
tive, that  is,  dependent  on  individual  perception. 
The  circumstances  of  religious  difference  no 
doubt  encourage  this  fear,  when  we  recognize  how 
much  we  suffer  from  individual  self-assertion, 
with  its  exclusive  standards  ;  but  it  is  not  thereby 
essentially  justified.  There  is  nothing  to  fear, 
but  everything  to  hope,  in  subjective  religion 
when  it  is  properly  handled.  It  is  almost  strange 
that  the  above  writer  should  himself  have  so 
expressed   his  uneasiness,   for  he  even  ascribes 
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Revelation,  with  all  its  certainty,  to  l  immediate 
intuition,'  which  surely  cannot  escape  the  imputa- 
tion of  being  subjective.  All  knowledge  is  sub- 
jective ;  it  could  not  be  knowledge  if  it  were  not 
so.  It  always  has  been,  and  always  must  be  so, 
until  human  nature  ceases  to  be  personal  and 
individual.  Every  particle  of  knowledge  to-day, 
of  whatever  kind,  is  founded  upon  the  separate 
perceptions  of  individuals,  which  have  been  ac- 
cumulated from  the  past  and  are  being  continually 
incorporated  with  those  of  to-day.  That  which 
makes  it  possible  for  the  intellect  to  arrange  the 
countless  separate  communications  of  the  human 
faculties  into  such  knowledge  as  we  term  objec- 
tive, is  only  their  persistence  and  repetition  in  the 
same  individual  personality,  together  with  the 
power  of  comparison  and  communication  from 
one  to  another.  So  it  is  with  Science.  So  it  is 
with  Religion.  In  their  essential  nature,  in  their 
foundation,  both  are  equally  and  necessarily  sub- 
jective. Why  should  it  be  supposed  that  the 
perceptions  imparted  by  the  Holy  Spirit  must  be 
fluctuating  and  less  certain  than  those  which  we 
receive  by  sensation  ?  The  formation  of  an  objec- 
tive idea  is  as  open  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other, 
with  the  same  possibility  of  certainty,  though  (as 
we  are  at  present  constituted)  with  differences  in 
the  readiness  of  its  attainment. 

Accordingly,  we  must  not  erect  this  subjective 
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fear  into  a  principle,  although  that  which  under- 
lies it — viz.  the  pain  of  our  religious  divisions  and 
animosities,  as  well  as  the  frequent  insecurity  of 
individual  agreement — may  well  lead  to  further 
thoughts  in  due  time.  At  present  we  have  to  see 
that  just  as  the  form  of  scientific  knowledge,  even 
the  most  certain  and  complete,  is  founded  even- 
tually upon  individual  sensations,  so  the  highest 
movements  of  Inspiration  need  not  and  may  not 
be  separated  in  kind  from  the  holy  influences 
which  touch  the  heart  of  the  humblest  individual. 
The  acceptance  of  this  statement  does  not  lower 
or  alter  the  facts  of  Inspiration  as  they  actually 
exist  in  the  Bible,  but  it  tends  to  raise  the  concep- 
tion of  the  privilege  of  every  Christian  to  its 
proper  dignity. 

But  there  are  some  points  likely  to  be  urged 
against  this  which  we  must  not  pass  over.  For 
example,  it  may  be  supposed  that  in  the  Bible  we 
have  instances  of  visions  and  revelations  and 
ecstasies  and  dreams,  in  which  messages  from 
God  have  been  given  which  are  obviously  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  ordinary  man  ;  and,  it  may  be 
said,  if  there  are  these  examples  of  a  special  gift 
in  parts,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  extends 
to  the  whole.  Let  us  then  consider  briefly  what  is 
the  explanation  to  be  given  in  such  cases. 

On  reflection,  we  shall  remember  that,  apart 
from  Inspiration,  abnormal  states  of  consciousness 
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are  not  uncommon.  Other  people  besides  pro- 
phets and  Bible  writers  have  had  trances  and 
dreams  to  which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  they  have 
attached  importance.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
something  may  be  learnt  from  them  in  ordinary 
cases ;  but  a  reasonable  treatment,  it  will  be 
allowed,  involves  a  review  in  waking  hours  of  the 
circumstances  and  of  the  message.  In  sleep,  for 
example,  operations  of  the  brain  sometimes  take 
place,  unconsciously  at  the  time,  seemingly  spon- 
taneous and  uncontrolled,  but  which  nevertheless 
lead  to  perfectly  rational  conclusions.  In  such 
instances,  the  result  may  show  a  real  progress  of 
thought,  and  we  gain  thereby  fresh  suggestions, 
which,  however,  must  be  tested  in  sober  daylight 
and  distinguished  from  the  general  medley  of 
common  dreams.  When,  and  not  before,  this  is 
done,  they  may  become  useful,  whether  the  sub- 
ject be  religious  or  otherwise.  St.  Paul  did  not 
go  into  Macedonia  only  because  he  had  a  dream. 
And  so  with  a  trance,  which  evidently  can  bestow 
no  authority  in  its  own  nature  ;  its  dream  also, 
which  is  as  likely  beforehand  to  be  absurd  as  to 
be  inspired  with  superhuman  or  even  human 
truth,  must  be  brought  to  the  test  of  Verification, 
just  as  much  as  if  there  were  no  trance  in  the 
case ;  that  is  to  say,  it  must  be  judged  by  its 
actual  contents.  If  the  state  of  ecstasy  be 
different,  it  may  be  remembered  that  in  the  case 
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of  the  Montanists  the  early  Church  deliberately 
rejected  it  as  a  guarantee  of  Inspiration.  It  need 
not  be  denied  that  a  condition  of  ecstasy  may  be 
an  occasion  of  insight,  even  one  of  the  oppor- 
tunities of  prophecy,  in  one  who  escapes  for  a 
time  from  the  pressing  consciousness  of  outward 
things,  and  in  the  intentness  of  a  deep  meditation 
reads  more  clearly  the  purposes  of  God.  But, 
whether  it  concerns  the  present  or  the  past  or  the 
future,  the  vision  so  obtained  still  carries  in  its 
own  nature  no  assurance  of  certainty,  much  less  a 
test  of  truth  in  the  form  of  its  expression.  Rather, 
the  deeper  the  truth  perceived,  the  more  likely  is  it 
to  be  (as  on  occasions  with  St.  Paul)  unutterable. 
It  follows  from  these  considerations  that,  what- 
ever may  be  the  kind  and  the  manner  of  the  sup- 
posed communication,  its  recognition  as  a  divine 
message  to  be  delivered  depends  upon  the  test  of 
a  deliberate  verification  and  acceptance.  And, 
when  we  are  dealing  with  statements  of  spiritual 
truth,  it  is  in  this  verification  by  the  open  con- 
science of  the  Seer  that  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  has  its  sphere  of  operation,  directing  what 
shall  or  shall  not  be  written  ;  which  is,  therefore, 
in  these  instances  of  the  same  nature  as  in  all 
other  inspiration. 

Nor  will  even  the  case  of  such  mysterious  visions 
as  those  of  Ezekiel  appear  to  be  different,  when  it 
is  remembered  that  the  sense  of  awe  with  which 
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they  are  invested  does  not  properly  belong  to  the 
mere  imagery,  however  suitable  this  may  be.  For 
there  is  no  difficulty  even  for  an  uninspired  man 
in  bringing  together,  with  or  without  conscious 
intention,  strange  combinations  of  thought  and 
language.  But  the  real  power  lies  in  distinguish- 
ing and  choosing  between  such  as  are  merely  aim- 
less or  fantastic  movements  of  the  imagination,  and 
those  which,  by  conveying  at  least  a  suggestion 
of  the  divine  fact  which  the  Seer  has  before  him, 
are  adequate  for  a  spiritual  purpose.  That  is  the 
power  which  the  prophet  must  have  exercised 
under  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  in  the  adapta- 
tion of  his  language  to  the  terrible  nature  of  his 
subject.     His  Inspiration  is  his  spiritual  insight. 

It  has  seemed  necessary  in  view  of  the  great  im- 
portance of  the  subject,  and  the  present  confused 
state  of  thought,  to  discuss  these  special  views  of 
Inspiration  at  some  length.  We  shall  now,  how- 
ever, be  acting  more  in  accordance  with  the 
general  purpose  of  this  book  if,  taking  these 
thoughts  as  a  preparation,  we  can  lay  them  aside 
as  arguments,  while  we  settle  down  to  a  few 
moments  of  more  simple  meditation  and  quiet 
introspection,  on  the  position  in  which  we  actually 
find  ourselves. 

We  will  go  back  a  little  on  our  thoughts  and 
look  again  at  this  distinction  between  what  are 
called    the    divine   and   human    elements   in   the 
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Bible.  What  is  our  real  interest  in  this  matter  ? 
As  we  ask  the  question  we  approach  the  Book  as 
one  which  we  know  to  be  inspired,  of  which  we 
are  familiar  with  the  general  language  which  we 
have  learnt  to  love. 

First  of  all,  an  examination  of  the  human  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Bible  is  found  to  be  necessary 
in  the  interest  of  Inspiration  itself.  Often  we  do 
not  fully  understand  the  spiritual  message  of  a 
prophet  until  we  know  the  position  in  which  he 
was  placed,  the  need  to  which  it  was  immediately 
addressed.  We  have  our  real  opportunity  of 
transferring  it  for  our  own  use,  only  in  proportion 
as  we  can  find  the  divine  principle  within  its 
original  human  expression.  These  Bible  records 
belong  originally  to  the  flow  of  human  life,  pliable, 
variable  day  by  day,  full  of  movement,  in  the 
midst  of  which  the  Spirit  of  God  appealed  to  man. 
But  circumstances  pass  by  and  are  forgotten ;  and 
the  written  message,  once  so  full  of  life  itself, 
fades  into  a  mechanical  formula  ;  or  what  was  in- 
tended as  an  announcement  of  liberty,  hardens 
into  a  rule  of  bondage  which  would  imprison  the 
Spirit.  The  writing  is  there,  but  it  cannot  be 
read  in  its  truest  meaning.  Yet  our  spirit  asks 
for  the  interpretation  which  lies  within.  And  so 
it  becomes  necessary  to  recover  as  far  as  we  may 
that  temporary  element  of  circumstance  which 
belonged  to  a  time  long  passed  away,  in   order 
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that  we  may  also  preserve  that  which  belongs  to 
the  living  Communion  of  spirits  human  and 
divine.  This  is  in  the  interest,  as  we  have  ex- 
pressed it,  of  Inspiration  itself. 

Then  as  we  approach  the  realization  of  what 
is  actually  before  us  in  the  record,  that  which 
is  temporary  and  that  which  is  eternal  begin  to 
fall  apart  of  themselves.  This,  after  all,  is 
the  true  antithesis  in  Scripture — not  the  human 
and  the  divine,  but  the  temporary  and  the 
eternal,  the  material  and  the  spiritual.  But 
in  whatever  way  we  draw  the  distinction,  when 
once  it  is  fully  appreciated,  the  one  element 
is  recognized  as  necessary,  the  other  is  compara- 
tively unimportant.  So,  many  details  of  form 
and  circumstance  become  indifferent ;  for  us  they 
do  not  now  belong  to  the  necessity  of  the  Inspira- 
tion. It  is  at  this  point,  perhaps,  that  we  with  a 
great  part  of  the  Christian  Body  find  ourselves 
standing  to-day. 

We  should  not  say  'standing,'  for  the  word 
misses  the  point  of  our  anxiety.  We  are  in  a  con- 
dition of  movement ;  we  know  that  we  cannot 
stand  still.  The  questions  which  have  been  raised 
are  not  all  answered,  and,  not  without  some  doubt, 
we  are  looking  for  our  principles.  But,  we  say, 
the  broad  fact  of  Inspiration  is  unmistakable,  and 
that  is  what  we  really  care  for  ;  that  we  will  never 
relinquish.     And  yet,  even  while  we  are  comfort- 
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ing  ourselves  that  criticism  does  not  matter,  some- 
times we  feel  further  that  we  do  not  like  even  the 
handling  of  the  Sacred  Ark  that  denotes  the 
Divine  Presence. 

Then,  perhaps,  there  is  a  relapse  of  faith,  and 
we  begin  to  ask,  What  confidence  have  we,  when 
once  we  commit  ourselves  to  the  movement,  that 
even  Inspiration  itself  will  eventually  remain? 
What  meaning  of  value  can  be  permanently 
attached  to  it?  Thought  is  very  fluctuating  ;  and 
the  removal  of  old  landmarks  may  mean  the 
destruction  of  security  altogether.  Can  we,  per- 
haps, make  some  compromise  on  behalf  of  Faith 
and  Inspiration,  concede  something  to  modern 
inquiry,  and  by  a  moderate  withdrawal,  while 
there  is  time,  find  a  position  which  we  can  call 
absolutely  safe,  a  rock  where  the  rising  tide  can 
never  reach  us? 

Those  who  are  actually  working  at  the  front  in 
the  field  of  Biblical  thought  may  know  that  the 
debatable  ground  of  opinion  after  all  is  not  very 
extensive  as  compared  with  the  whole  domain, 
and  that  extreme  anxiety  as  to  the  stability  of 
foundation  truths  is  quite  unnecessary.  But,  even 
so,  the  impossibility  of  saying  exactly  where,  as 
far  as  thought  is  concerned,  the  impassable  line 
shall  be,  beyond  which  criticism  may  not  go, 
shows  that  the  solution  we  seek  does  not  lie  at  all 
in  that  direction.    These  troubled  questions  imply 
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that  there  is  a  murderous  warfare  between  our 
faculties  which  does  not  in  fact  exist.  Whatever 
in  the  Bible  is  inspired  is  inspired ;  and  thought 
cannot  make  it  otherwise.  We  have  but  to  use 
our  faculties  aright  and  all  will  become  clear. 

By  what  faculty,  then,  shall  we  recognize  In- 
spiration ?  Let  us  ask,  more  practically,  By  what 
faculty  do  we  recognize  it?  Evidently  not  by 
Intellect,  of  whose  thought  we  are  so  fearful :  on 
reflection  it  is  clear  that  it  is  by  spiritual  insight, 
by  Conscience ;  by  Religious  Emotion,  which 
may  pass  into  the  form  of  thought,  but  is  not 
originally  dependent  upon  it.  u  Eye  hath  not 
seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  entered  into  the 
heart  of  man,  the  things  which  God  hath  prepared 
for  them  that  love  Him.  But  God  hath  revealed 
them  unto  us  by  His  Spirit."  Expressed  in 
words,  this  truth,  that  the  spiritual  is  permanent 
in  the  Bible,  as  it  is  everywhere  eternal,  is  apt 
to  become  to  the  mind  mere  tautology ;  but  it 
appeals  none  the  less  to  the  spiritual  apprehension. 
Spirit  answers  to  Spirit.  Encumbered  by  in- 
tellectual difficulties  or  otherwise,  the  Inspiration 
of  the  Bible  is  that  which  belongs  in  kind  to  the 
source  of  our  own  inspiration  by  which  we  recog- 
nize it.  In  that  realm  of  enlightenment  there  is 
the  genius  of  the  few  as  well  as  the  normal  gift 
of  the  many  ;  there  is  also  for  some  the  unique 
opportunity  of  utterance.     Spiritual  Genius  and 
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Occasion  have,  with  a  divine  supply  of  Life, 
given  us  an  inspired  Bible,  consciously  so  written 
for  the  most  part,  deliberately  so  recognized  by  the 
Church,  inwardly  so  appropriated  by  each  of  us. 

We  have  been  led  to  speak  of  our  own  inspira- 
tion. Without  it,  in  our  degree,  our  Conscience 
would  be  useless,  dead,  practically  non-existent. 
By  this  word,  that  human  faculty  of  Conscience, 
which  we  have  traced  from  its  origin  to  its  develop- 
ment, is  referred  to  the  power  of  its  life,  without 
which  no  growth  could  have  taken  place.  The 
Conscience  below,  God  above  ;  Inspiration  is  the 
communication  which  passes  from  Himself,  and 
which  gives  at  each  step  the  larger  revelation. 
Man  receives  it  as  he  is  able.  But  he  does  not 
stand  individually  alone,  and  one  recipient  may 
be  the  channel  by  which  the  gift  passes  to  another 
in  sympathy.  The  weak  gets  help  from  the 
strong.  By  ourselves,  even  with  our  first  degree 
of  personal  inspiration,  we  are  yet  gropers  in  a 
dim  light,  guessers  after  truth.  So  we  take  our 
inspiration  to  the  Bible,  and  receive  in  return  a 
larger  measure.  Men  of  simpler  habit  than  our- 
selves, of  more  sensitive  spiritual  nature,  of 
sincerer  purpose,  of  deeper  trials,  of  more  critical 
experience,  have  in  their  communion  with  God 
known  His  practical  Will,  and  they  have  spoken 
that  we  may  hear  and  receive.  The  inspiration 
of  the  prophet  appeals  to  our  responsive  faculty, 
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and  we  see  what  had  been  before  beyond  our 
sight.  With  each  access  of  strength  we  perceive 
yet  more  again,  so  that  the  revelation  grows  by 
such  interaction  between  the  Book  and  the  Spirit 
within.  This  is  a  process  of  life,  in  which  step 
by  step  we  discover  the  value  of  our  gift. 

When,  then,  we  say  that  the  Inspiration  of  the 
Bible  is  of  the  same  nature  as  our  own  gift,  do  we 
find  that  we  are  losing  anything?  It  is  at  least 
plain  that  we  are  not  introducing  into  it  our  own 
spiritual  uncertainties,  for,  on  the  contrary,  we 
emphasize  our  only  certain  faculty  of  religious 
interpretation.  Does  it  seem  that  we  are  drag- 
ging down  the  Inspired  Book  to  an  unworthy 
level  of  common  life?  Are  we  dispersing  its 
mystical  beauties  in  the  light  of  common  day? 
dishonouring  the  holy  writers  by  bringing  them 
from  the  clouds,  and  showing  that  after  all  their 
feet  are  planted  where  ours  are — on  earth?  No, 
we  trust  not.  Wherever  our  feet  may  be,  the 
real  meeting-place  of  inspired  hearts  is  with  the 
Master  Himself,  in  heavenly  regions.  The  pre- 
sent poverty  of  our  lives,  we  must  admit,  cannot 
exhibit  the  developed  strength,  the  springing 
courage  with  the  greatness  of  opportunity,  the 
breadth  of  conception,  the  vigour  of  endurance, 
the  humility  of  service,  perhaps  not  even  the 
devotion  of  will,  which  belonged  to  inspired 
saints  in  the  past ;  yet  we  breathe  the  same  air, 
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which  is  vital  to  us  as  to  them.  As  their  In- 
spiration has  been  the  movement  of  the  heightened 
Conscience,  so  our  weak  but  active  Conscience 
too  is  an  Inspiration.  There  is  no  loss  in  this 
conception,  it  is  all  gain  ;  unless,  indeed,  we 
think  it  loss  that  we  may  not  slothfully  sit  still 
and  admire  others  on  the  heights,  but  should 
have  to  bestir  ourselves  to  take  our  place  beside 
them. 

For  the  true  view  that  shows  the  community 
of  Conscience  and  Inspiration  also  leads  to  this : 
that  the  readers  who  are  to  profit  by  the  use  of 
Holy  Scripture  have  to  bring  a  ready  Conscience 
with  them,  prepared  to  recognize  and  accept  the 
movements  of  the  Holy  Spirit  presented  there. 
The  effort  to  be  made  in  the  study  of  the  Bible 
is  not  merely  to  receive  words  and  thoughts  into 
the  mind,  but  rather  to  get  the  Conscience  of  the 
reader  into  touch  with  the  Conscience  of  the 
writer,  that  so  the  new  Inspiration  of  the  former 
may  be  obtained  from  that  of  the  latter.  This 
means  that  we  are  to  penetrate  below  the  surface 
of  the  page  to  spiritual  motives  ;  and  sometimes 
we  have  to  ask  how  was  the  writer's  Conscience 
brought  to  this  or  that  perception,  in  order  that 
we  may  know  how  ours  also  may  reach  it.  It 
may  become  at  times  even  less  important  to  know 
what  the  writer  has  said  than  to  understand  why 
he  said  it.     This  is  the  nature  of  the  study  which 
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will  continually  make  more  clear  the  certainties 
of  God's  Revelation,  while  it  extends  and  builds 
up  and  confirms  the  gathered  experience  of  the 
individual  Conscience. 

Such  using  and  testing  and  verifying  is  our 
privilege,  and  is  expected  of  us  as  sons  of  God. 
This  is  the  very  heart  of  the  Revelation,  that 
God,  through  Jesus  Christ,  deals  with  us  as  with 
sons.  He  does  not  ask  us  for  mechanical  obedi- 
ence to  an  external  rule  which  we  may  not  ex- 
amine. St.  Paul  knew  this  when,  even  in  the 
midst  of  his  warnings,  he  disclaimed  any  desire 
to  have  dominion  over  the  faith  of  Christians. 
St.  John  knew  it.  "  Ye  have  an  anointing  from 
the  Holy  One,  and  ye  know  all  things.  I  have 
not  written  unto  you  because  ye  know  not  the 
truth,  but  because  ye  know  it."  "As  for  you, 
the  anointing  which  ye  received  of  Him  abideth 
in  you,  and  ye  need  not  that  anyone  teach  you ; 
but  as  His  anointing  teacheth  you  concerning  all 
things,  and  is  true,  and  is  no  lie,  and  even  as 
it  taught  you,  ye  abide  in  Him."  This  is  in- 
dividual religion,  subjective  religion,  inspired 
religion,  religion  of  the  Conscience,  to  which 
St.  John  himself  desires  only  to  add  the  careful 
reminder  and  exhortation  which  will  stir  his 
readers  to  its  consistent  practice.  He  and  they 
together,  in  his  loving  thought,  are  fellow  dis- 
ciples of  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  same  family  of  the 
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sons  of  God,  taught  and  led  by  the  same  Holy 
Spirit  towards  their  common  hope.  Together 
they  inwardly  know  the  great  words  of  the  Reve- 
lation of  Jesus  Christ :  Forgiveness,  Grace,  Salva- 
tion, Sacrifice,  Love,  Eternal  Life.  Great  words 
for  great  Truths,  yet,  none  of  them  complete 
unless  their  human  Author  is  also  Divine,  they 
have  been  recorded  by  one  who  understood  ;  and 
they  lie  open  for  appropriation  by  those  who  can 
read  them  in  the  Spirit. 

All  that  has  been  said  about  the  growth  of 
Conscience,  the  personal  gift,  the  heightened 
Inspiration,  the  special  opportunity,  applies  with 
accumulated  force  to  the  writers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Here  the  opportunity,  in  particular,  far 
surpasses  that  of  the  older  books.  Its  authority 
originated  with  Jesus  Christ  Himself,  from  whom 
flowed,  in  the  sympathy  of  His  personal  presence, 
that  life  into  the  souls  of  others  which  became 
their  own  life  and  light.  The  New  Testament 
is  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ  as  He  manifested 
Himself  to  His  disciples.  The  actual  historical 
record  which  we  possess  proceeds  from  a  point 
not  far  distant  from  His  own  Person.  There  is 
in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  Old  Testament,  some 
movement  under  criticism  which  marks  the  tem- 
porary element  of  circumstance ;  but  its  Inspira- 
tion, its  true  revelation  of  the  Divine,  is  not 
thereby  destroyed.     The  interpretation  of  the  Pre- 
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sence  of  Jesus  upon  earth  is  that  given  by  men 
in  spiritual  communion  with  God,  and  with 
Himself  as  also  Man.  It  is  an  interpretation 
which  was  reached  not  only  in  thought  but  in 
experience ;  and  that  experience  was  marked  by 
a  personal  devotion  in  life  and  death,  for  which 
the  Old  Testament  days,  with  all  their  heroism, 
could  give  no  complete  opportunity.  With  the 
interpretation  of  the  Person  of  Jesus  Christ  comes 
also  that  of  the  Christian  Life.  Here  we  meekly 
follow,  in  the  twentieth  century,  as  disciples  of 
disciples ;  yet  taking  up  through  them  our  own 
discipleship  of  Jesus  Himself,  as  we  feel  His  per- 
sonal love  touching  our  own  time,  our  very  selves. 
Yes,  the  Conscience  of  to-day,  already  illuminated 
by  the  revelation  which  was  theirs,  and  finding 
therein  the  substance  of  its  own  chief  inspiration, 
humbly  aims  at  the  extension  of  its  present  gift, 
would  offer  a  similar  service  of  the  will,  prays 
for  an  equal  sight  of  God.  If  such  movement 
of  the  Spirit  within  might  be  completed,  the  Con- 
science could  at  no  point  mistake  the  Inspiration 
of  the  New  Testament. 

The  subject  of  Inspiration  must  include  a  few 
words  of  reference  to  the  unity  which  binds  to- 
gether the  several  parts  of  the  Bible,  in  some 
respects  so  widely  divided.  This  does  not  belong 
to  our  main  discussion,  but  it  cannot  be  over- 
looked that,  while  there  are  many  members,  there 
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is  one  Body.  The  Book  as  a  whole  bears  the 
unity  of  plan,  the  continuity  and  completeness, 
which  testify  to  the  unity  of  its  spiritual  author- 
ship. Its  Inspiration,  then,  is  not  only  impulsive 
and  occasional,  it  is  intelligent,  deliberate,  and 
permanent.  The  Book  is  One,  because  it  is 
inspired  by  One  Holy  Spirit. 

And  that  One  Holy  Spirit  is  One  not  only 
through  the  pages  of  the  Bible  but  through  all 
the  ages  of  life.  There  are  many  degrees  of  In- 
spiration in  Man,  but  One  Inspirer,  who  alone 
quickens  the  faculty  of  Truth  in  heathen  phil- 
osopher, or  in  Jew,  or  in  Christian  ;  One  in  the 
writer,  One  in  the  reader ;  One  in  the  Church, 
One  in  the  individual.  We  are  still  learning 
under  His  guidance  to  understand  the  Bible 
which   He  has  inspired* 


XVII 

THE   LIMIT  OF  ERROR 


The  place  of  Fiction  in  the  Bible  having  already  been  considered, 
a  further  point  remains,  whether  there  are  any  errors  of  ignorance. 

It  has  been  seen  that,  in  principle,  the  Conscience  has  a  proper 
right  to  bring  its  own  evidence  into  this  question.  It  is  now  a  matter 
of  application  in  detail.  As  definite  questions  are  raised  by  criticism 
which  involve  an  imputation  of  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  writers  of 
the  Bible,  what  does  Conscience  say  to  them  ? 

Enough  has  been  previously  said  to  show  that  the  necessary  limita- 
tions of  knowledge  which  affect  every  age  and  every  individual,  how- 
ever sincere,  may  be  expected  in  the  Bible,  as  far  as  form  goes,  in 
thought  and  in  expression.  It  remains  for  the  Conscience  to  say  what 
particular  corrections  can  be  allowed  in  these  respects,  on  the  ground 
that  they  keep  intact  the  truth  of  the  Inspiration. 

The  Christian  Conscience  rightly  refuses  to  deny  its  own  witness  ; 
for  example,  to  permit  materialistic  criticism  to  suppress  the  evidence 
of  our  Lord's  Divine  Nature.  It  tends,  therefore,  to  maintain  the 
details  of  such  evidence  in  their  place. 

The  subject  of  Miracles  will  be  considered  as  a  special  "  difficulty." 

The  Virgin  Birth  and  the  Resurrection  have  their  peculiar  signifi- 
cance. 


CHAPTER   XVII 
THE   LIMIT  OF  ERROR 

WE  have  had  occasion  to  see  already  that 
Inspiration  has  not  prevented  the  use  of 
Fiction  as  a  vehicle  of  Truth.  In  the  instances 
suggested,  the  fiction  of  Job  or  of  Jonah  or  of 
Daniel  may  be  termed  deliberate ;  the  writer  may 
have  intended  it  to  be  fiction.  There  remains  the 
question  whether  the  Conscience  can  accept  the 
presence  in  the  Bible  of  any  unintended  fiction. 
What  shall  we  say,  that  is,  of  Errors  of  Ignor- 
ance? Can  there  be  instances  where  the  Bible 
says  events  occurred  which  did  not  occur,  or 
where  it  gives  wrong  reasons  for  their  occur- 
rence, or  where  it  relates  them  in  wrong  con- 
nections, and  so  on  ?  What  does  the  inspired 
Conscience,  that  is,  the  Conscience  in  touch  with 
God,  say  to  these  things? 

The  previous  discussion  has  partly  answered 
this  in  the  distinction  drawn  between  the  form 
and  the  reality,  the  word  and  its  interpretation: 
Details  of  description  are  indifferent  to  the  Con- 
science provided  that  the  spiritual   life   remains 
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unharmed.  And,  with  regard  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, that  principle  is  on  the  whole  sufficient. 
There  are,  however,  instances  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment with  regard  to  which  the  same  matter  of 
possible  ignorance  in  the  writers  is,  or  seems  to 
be,  of  more  vital  consequence.  With  these  in 
view,  at  the  risk  of  some  repetition  of  thought, 
we  will  restate  the  position  as  a  preliminary  to 
their  careful  examination. 

If  we,  as  Christians,  can  afford  to  lose  any 
details  of  fact  or  teaching  in  the  Bible,  which  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  trust,  but  which  we  are 
now  told  are  mistakes  on  the  part  of  the  writers, 
how  far  is  this  to  go?  Can  we  lay  down  more 
clearly  a  principle,  determine  a  limit  which  may 
not  be  passed? 

Of  course,  those  who  are  not  in  sympathy  with 
us  suggest  that  the  only  rational  method  of  deal- 
ing with  such  questions  is  to  examine  the  state- 
ments in  detail  by  the  usual  intellectual  tests  of 
truth,  and,  whether  they  stand  or  fall,  Inspiration 
and  Conscience  must  take  their  chance.  If  there 
are  mistakes,  we  must  acknowledge  them  and 
give  up  the  Bible.  Yet  this  procedure  does  not 
meet  our  purpose.  It  is  indiscriminate,  it  is  in- 
complete, and  we  are  logically  justified  in  adding 
to  it.  At  this  stage  it  should  be  clear  that  we  have 
something  in  possession,  which  whether  called  by 
others  an  assumption,  a  prejudice,  or  a  fact,  we 
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mean  to  maintain  as  a  conclusion  of  Conscience 
which  has  been  carefully  weighed,  viz.  that  the 
Bible  is  inspired  with  spiritual  truth.  This  is  a 
settled  point  from  which  we  start  when  we  submit 
the  Bible  to  further  verification  ;  and  it  is  in  this 
sense  that  we  properly  ask  about  the  limits  to 
which  its  results  may  go.  We  may  express  our 
intention  by  saying  that  the  lower  inferences  of 
criticism  shall  not  overthrow  the  higher  truths  of 
Inspiration. 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  leave  the  matter  there,  for 
the  practical  value  of  the  principle  will  depend 
upon  the  justice  of  its  application. 

In  each  particular  case  what  is  necessary  in 
Holy  Scripture  is  the  inspired,  that  is,  the  inward 
and  spiritual ;  and  the  unnecessary  is  situated, 
if  anywhere,  in  the  outward  form  of  statement. 
Now,  in  some  instances,  that  outward  form  may 
be  modified,  as  we  have  seen,  by  details  of 
scientific  and  other  criticism  without  disturbing 
the  inner  truth.  The  same  truth  may,  perhaps, 
be  exemplified  in  many  events,  and  stated  in  a 
thousand  different  ways ;  and  the  alteration  of  a 
detail  here  and  there  will  not  materially  affect 
even  the  outward  evidence  of  the  fact,  still  less 
the  interpretation  and  inward  verification  given 
by  the  Conscience.  But  there  may  be  instances 
of  another  kind.  Can  there  be  a  record  in  which 
an  accepted  and  important  truth  has  been  stated 
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in  one  way  only,  which  will  not  bear  alteration? 
Or,  is  there  any  instance  in  which  a  single  detail 
is  of  such  importance  that  to  lose  this  would  be 
to  lose  the  essential  point  of  the  interpretation? 
Such  would  be  the  case  if  there  were  a  record  of 
a  unique  event  with  a  unique  interpretation.  It 
is  theoretically  possible  that  the  alteration  of  a 
single  word,  if  it  stood  alone  to  convey  an  idea 
of  the  highest  importance,  might  change  the 
whole  conception  of  the  writer.  It  is  but  an 
imaginary  example  in  itself,  but  it  suggests  others 
not  so  imaginary,  when  we  point  out  that  the 
alteration  of  a  statement  that  Jesus  is  God,  if  it 
stood  alone  in  making  the  assertion,  into  a 
different  statement  that  Jesus  is  Man,  which  con- 
ceivably some  criticism  might  demand,  would 
involve  the  change  of  only  a  single  word ;  but  it 
would  at  the  same  time  remove  the  keystone  of 
an  arch.  The  illustration  in  this  form  is  imagin- 
ary ;  but  it  has  been  chosen  deliberately  and 
reverently  in  order  to  suggest  that  differences  of 
interpretation  of  certain  events  may  involve  the 
very  question  of  the  Divine  Nature  of  our  Lord, 
with  all  the  consequences  attached  to  it. 

The  Christian  Conscience  rightly  refuses  to 
allow  criticism  to  remove  the  evidence  and  the 
doctrine  of  Christ's  Divinity  from  the  Bible. 
This  is  a  strong  assertion,  which  it  will  be  our 
duty  in  another  chapter  to  consider  more  exactly. 
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But  let  it  be  noticed  that  such  a  statement  does 
not  contradict  the  principle  which  has  been  laid 
down  in  former  chapters.  We  have  said,  indeed, 
that  we  have  our  own  inspiration,  our  own  test  of 
truth  in  Conscience,  our  own  right  of  Verification 
of  what  the  Bible  teaches;  but  if  it  be  asked, 
How,  then,  can  it  matter  what  the  Gospels  say 
exactly  ?  cannot  we  put  our  own  truth  into  it,  add 
to  it  if  it  is  not  complete,  as  well  as  subtract  from 
it  where  it  is  misstated,  make  our  own  inter- 
pretation?— we  are  brought  up  short  with  such 
a  dilemma  as  this :  What  if  there  be  nothing  left 
to  interpret?  nothing,  that  is,  that  will  bear  the 
weight  of  the  particular  truth  with  which  we 
cannot  part.  We  find  ourselves  dependent  upon 
God's  Revelation  of  Himself  in  facts.  We  may 
not  invent  the  facts,  which  would  not  be  facts ; 
and,  therefore,  we  cannot  spare  the  facts  which 
are  recorded,  and  which  are  the  necessary  basis 
of  their  interpretation.  But  this  is  not  all.  It  is 
not  only  the  facts  themselves,  but  in  the  instances 
we  suppose,  we  cannot  spare  the  Bible  inter- 
pretation of  the  facts.  We  have  seen  that  these 
writers  are  the  experts  in  the  spiritual  life,  who 
have  had  their  unique  call  and  opportunity  to 
record  and  interpret  the  human  manifestation  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Whatever  our  degree  of  inspira- 
tion, we  are  only  disciples,  not  equals,  of  the 
inspired  Bible.     If  we  think  of  adding  depth  to 
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the  interpretations  which  we  find  there,  the  power 
fails  us.  Where  they  have  led,  we  can  only  follow  ; 
and,  though  it  be  with  our  own  steps,  yet  surely 
where  they  have  made  the  road.  So,  in  the  case 
of  a  truth  which  touches  on  the  infinite,  we  can 
but  start  on  the  way  which  we  recognize  as  right, 
and,  glad  to  find  it  already  trod,  we  are  sure  that 
those  who  have  gone  before  will  not  play  us  false. 
It  is  a  following  of  faith,  yet  not  of  blind  faith  ; 
it  sees  the  light,  and  is  consciously  making  to- 
wards it.  But  as  yet  the  leaders  have  gone  far 
beyond  ourselves  in  the  experience  of  inspira- 
tion, and  there  can  be  no  question  of  our  adding 
spiritual  truth  to  theirs. 

Therefore,  there  are  some  facts  in  the  New 
Testament  with  which  we  cannot  part.  There 
are  also  interpretations  which  we  have  no  right 
to  refuse  because  we  cannot  ourselves  reach  them. 
It  is  the  Conscience  which  bears  this  daily  witness 
for  God  and  Truth  and  the  Bible.  We  may  be 
asked  to  deny  our  own  spiritual  constitution,  to 
repudiate  our  Conscience,  but  it  is  no  more 
reasonable  to  do  this  than  to  deny  the  sane  con- 
clusions of  the  intellect. 

This  is  the  *  prejudice '  with  which  we  as 
Christians  approach  the  general  question  of 
Biblical  mistakes.  It  will  be  understood  that 
we  cannot  propose  here  to  discuss  this  subject, 
or  even  any  detail  of  it,  in  an  exhaustive  way. 
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But  it  would  be  foolish  and  useless  to  present 
such  a  question  at  all,  if  it  had  no  reference  to 
points  which  have  actually  been  raised  and  with 
which  we  must  briefly  deal.  The  whole  structure 
of  the  New  Testament  has  been  under  the  severe 
trial  of  modern  investigation  ;  and,  though  such 
activity  of  intellect  has  taken  many  by  surprise, 
and  caused  in  some  even  feelings  of  resentment, 
yet  inquiry  is  a  sign  of  life  rather  than  of  death, 
and  it  is  finding  itself  justified.  Therefore,  taking 
into  account  such  questioning  of  facts  as  we  hear 
to-day,  we  propose  to  turn  particularly  to  that  of 
Miracle  in  the  following  chapters.  Probably  it 
will  be  agreed  that  the  most  general  difficulty  of 
fact  now  felt  is  that  of  Miracle,  which  appears  to 
pervade  the  history  of  the  Incarnation.  What 
can  Conscience  do  with  this  difficulty?  Apart 
from  this,  undeniably  the  general  narrative  of 
events  in  the  three  synoptic  Gospels  and  in  the 
Acts  remains  unshaken.  In  the  main  the  facts 
are  admittedly  true.  With  regard  to  St.  John's 
Gospel,  indeed,  some  important  matters  are  still 
under  discussion,  and  we  will  not  now  assume  the 
result.  But  this  gospel  is  chiefly  an  interpreta- 
tion of  the  life  of  our  Lord  ;  and  the  great  facts 
upon  which  the  interpretation  is  finally  founded  are 
there  the  same  as  in  the  other  gospels.  The  great 
question  throughout  with  respect  to  the  facts  is 
this,  Did  the  Miracles  really  take  place,  or  is  their 
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record  in  some  way  a  mistake?  We  ask,  What 
does  Conscience  say? 

Apart  from  the  general  question  of  Miracle  to 
be  considered  presently,  the  special  discussions  of 
fact,  which  have  chief  importance  at  the  present 
time,  concern  the  manner  of  our  Lord's  entrance 
into  the  world  at  the  Incarnation  and  the  manner 
of  His  departure.  These  also  are  questions  of 
Miracle,  but  they  have  a  special  character  which 
leads  us  to  consider  them  apart.  They  are  miracles 
which  concern  not  only  His  acts  but,  more  immedi- 
ately, His  own  Person.  There  is  no  doubt  raised 
as  to  the  meaning  and  the  sincerity  of  the  writers 
themselves  who  record  these  events ;  the  Con- 
science would  not  admit  such  a  doubt ;  but  the 
question  concerns  their  suggested  ignorance  of 
the  real  nature  of  the  facts  of  the  Birth  and  of 
the  Resurrection.  In  the  interpretation  which  the 
Apostles'  Creed  has  accepted  for  these  events, 
"  Jesus  Christ,  His  only  Son,  our  Lord,  was  born 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  .  .  .  was  dead  .  .  .  rose  again 
from  the  dead,  ascended  into  Heaven."  Such, 
hitherto,  has  been  the  doctrine  accepted  by  the 
Church  as  the  teaching  of  Holy  Scripture.  When 
doubts  are  raised  as  to  the  truth  of  these  doctrines, 
how  do  they  affect  the  Conscience? 

It  will  be  observed  that  our  direct  concern  is 
not  at  all  with  the  evidences  which  criticism  may 
properly  use  in  drawing  its  conclusions  as  to  the 
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value  of  the  narrative.  Yet,  even  as  to  these,  we 
may  certainly  ask  in  passing,  in  the  name  of  Con- 
science, that  those  who  decide  against  the  truth  of 
the  Gospel  narrative  should  make  it  clear  whether 
they  do  so  on  purely  literary  grounds,  or  on  the 
previous  assumption  that  a  miraculous  narrative 
cannot  be  true.  For  it  is  sometimes  evident  that 
a  critic  is  considering,  not  whether  a  particular 
narrative  should  or  should  not  be  maintained,  but 
how  at  any  cost  it  can  be  removed.  That  is  to 
say,  there  is  a  foregone  conclusion,  on  grounds 
which  may  be  real,  but  are  concealed  beneath  a 
literary  discussion.  But  something  of  this  will  be 
before  us  in  the  next  chapter.  We  are  only  asking 
now  whether  Conscience  itself  has  its  own  right, 
in  either  that  or  quite  the  opposite  direction,  openly 
and  confessedly  to  introduce  a  'prejudice.'  One 
foregone  conclusion  may  be  brought  in  the  name 
of  Science,  and  another  with  equal  justice  in  the 
name  of  Conscience.  What  would  be  the  Chris- 
tian gain  or  loss  if  these  two  doctrines  of  the 
Virgin  Birth  and  of  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ  were  to  be  disowned  as  they  stand  in  the 
Creed? 

With  regard  to  the  Virgin  Birth,  the  following 
points  will  come  before  the  Conscience  to  be 
weighed : — 

1.  The  Christian  sense  of  Sin  demands  that  a 
New  Creature  should  arise  to  break  off  the 
Q 
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old  inheritance ;  this  may  involve  a  new 
source  of  Birth. 

2.  Closely  akin  to  this  is  the  necessity  that  the 

Saviour  shall  Himself  not  only  be  New  in 
Humanity  but  also  Sinless. 

3.  The  Life  was  already  living  in  the  Divine 

Nature  before  Conception. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  such  beliefs  as  these, 
which  are  not  isolated  doctrines,  but  correspond 
with  the  general  body  of  Christian  experience, 
have  given  the  Virgin  Birth  a  deep  lodging  in  the 
Christian  Conscience,  and  so  tend  strongly  of 
themselves  to  support  the  narrative  as  it  stands. 
It  appears  that  those  who  wish  to  alter  the  Christian 
creed  must  find,  if  it  be  possible,  another  satis- 
faction for  the  Conscience  which  shall  be  at  least 
equivalent. 

And  as  to  the  Resurrection  ;  this  question  in 
the  Christian  Faith  can  only  concern  the  Form  of 
the  Risen  One.  Not  only  the  Christian  narrative 
but  the  Christian  life  demands  the  reality  of  the 
fact.  The  Conscience  can  accept  no  statement 
concerning  the  Bodily  Resurrection  which  amounts 
to  denial  that  He  is  personally  alive,  that  He  is 
with  His  people  always  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world,  that  all  power  is  given  unto  Him  in  heaven 
and  earth,  that  He  forgives  sins,  that  He  is  the 
Mediator,  reconciling  man  to  God.  Therefore,  if 
modern  views  suggest  that  the  appearances  after 
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the  Crucifixion  were  mere  hallucinations,  the  Con- 
science replies  (without  finding  it  necessary  to 
decide  the  metaphysical  question  of  the  relation 
of  the  spirit-life  to  what  we  call  the  '  body ' 
which  represents  it)  that  those  appearances  were 
real.  They  manifested  the  power  of  the  living 
Lord,  and  from  that  source  power  still  flows  into 
the  Church. 

The  principle  to  be  preserved  is  represented  by 
this  question  :  Can  and  may  the  Conscience  relin- 
quish a  fact  as  recorded,  only  because  the  adverse 
intellectual  evidence  at  a  given  time  seems  to  pre- 
ponderate? May  it  thus  lose  what  it  cannot  re- 
place? Will  there  be  a  gap  in  Christian  Faith 
which  cannot  be  filled?  And  will  the  gap  become 
a  mortal  wound  through  which  at  last  the  life- 
blood  will  flow  ? 

If  so,  the  Conscience,  which  has  in  its  posses- 
sion the  testimony  of  spiritual  realities  which  can- 
not be  moved,  will  be  obliged  on  behalf  of  Truth 
to  refuse  the  probable  conclusions  of  the  intellect 
derived  from  elsewhere,  and  to  wait  until  deeper 
knowledge  discloses  the  source  and  supplies  the 
solution  of  the  apparent  contradiction. 


XVIII 
THE  DIFFICULTY  OF  MIRACLES 


Did  the  Miracles  really  happen,  or  are  they  recorded  under  the  im- 
pressions of  ignorance  in  an  unscientific  age  ?  The  subject  has  its  chief 
importance  in  connection  with  the  New  Testament. 

People  expected  that  when  Messiah  came  he  would  work  Miracles. 
They  were  predisposed  to  see  miraculous  power  in  one  whom  they 
wished  to  accept.  And  when  disciples  of  Christ .  saw  what  were 
certainly  often  wonderful  works,  they  believed  them  to  be  miracles. 

But  to-day,  it  is  said,  miracles  do  not  happen.  This  is  asserted  as  a 
scientific  principle  sufficient  to  prove  that  they  never  did  happen.  But 
it  is  an  unscientific  statement,  especially  as  there  is  as  yet  no  final 
definition  of  Miracle. 

Conscience  says  that  Nothing  happens  without  a  sufficient  Cause. 
It  also  asserts  that  Everything  happens  with  a  sufficient  Cause.  For 
Conscience,  a  wonderful  work  implies  an  unusual  cause.  But  by  a 
Cause,  Conscience  means  something  moral,  not  mechanical ;  it  operates 
first  in  the  Divine  Will. 

A  more  serious  difficulty  to  Conscience  arises  in  the  question  whether 
miracles  were  really  consistent  with  our  Lord's  Perfect  Humanity. 


CHAPTER   XVIII 
THE   DIFFICULTY  OF  MIRACLES 

THE  instances  of  the  Miraculous  Birth  and  the 
Miraculous  Resurrection  are.  the  two  chief 
examples,  but  they  are  very  far  from  standing 
alone,  in  which  Conscience  as  well  as  the  Scientific 
Intellect  is  concerned  in  giving  evidence  as  to 
Miracle.  We  are  now  entering  upon  this  question 
in  its  more  general  form.  What  has  Conscience 
to  say  with  regard  to  all  the  miraculous  element  of 
the  Gospel  History?  As  far  as  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  concerned  in  the  question,  that  part  of 
Scripture  also  may  be  included  in  the  thought, 
but  it  is  the  importance  of  its  relation  to  the  New 
Testament  which  must  guide  the  form  of  the  dis- 
cussion. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  the  sincerity  of  the 
writers  who  relate  the  miracles  is  not  to  be  doubted. 
There  can  be  no  serious  question  that  events  actu- 
ally took  place  when  Jesus  Christ  was  upon  earth 
which,  by  those  who  witnessed  them,  were  believed 
to  be  miraculous.     The  only   question   that  can 
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arise  in  this  respect  is  whether  that  belief  was  the 
credulity  of  ignorance.  This,  if  fairly  stated,  need 
not  mean  stupid  ignorance,  nor  mere  superstition, 
but  rather  the  ordinary  habit  of  taking  for  granted 
things  which  accord  with  the  ideas  of  the  age, 
without  making  them  the  subject  of  any  exact 
investigation. 

For  it  is  clear  that,  when  the  Jews  understood 
that  our  Lord  claimed  to  be  the  Messiah,  they 
expected  Him  to  make  good  His  pretension  by 
Miracles.  u  What  sign  showest  Thou?"  was  the 
natural  question.  Accordingly,  it  may  be  said, 
any  occurrence  of  an  exciting  nature  which  they 
did  not  understand,  they  would  be  disposed  to  call 
miraculous.  And  so,  in  some  instances,  it  may  be 
thought  that  we  can  see,  in  the  Gospels  themselves, 
events  described  as  miraculous  which  to-day  could 
be  regarded  in  another  light.  At  present  this 
point  of  view  need  only  be  described  sufficiently  to 
make  it  clear  that  there  can  be  a  question  raised 
about  Miracles  which  does  not  compromise  the 
sincerity  of  the  writers,  however  it  may  affect  the 
meaning  of  their  inspiration.  If  their  intended 
truthfulness  were  denied,  if  they  were  represented 
as  false  tricksters,  or  as  themselves  merely  deluded 
by  their  Master  of  set  purpose,  Conscience  would 
bid  us  close  the  question  at  once  as  on  that  ground 
inadmissible.  This  discussion,  then,  takes  it  for 
granted  that  the  writers  of  the  Bible  are  sincere 
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men,  and  indeed  we  now  assume  all  that  has 
already  been  said  about  their  inspiration. 

The  difficulty  about  accepting  the  Miracles  as 
they  stand  in  the  account  comes  from  more  than 
one  quarter.  In  the  first  place  there  is  the  familiar 
assertion  that  Science  in  its  modern  form  has  no 
room  for  them  in  the  universe,  therefore  not  in 
the  events  described.  They  must  have  been  mis- 
understood, misrepresented,  and  so  on.  Miracles 
do  not  happen  ;  this  has  become  a  scientific  prin- 
ciple ;  therefore  they  did  not  happen.  And 
whether  or  no  this  ought  to  be  called  finally  a 
scientific  principle,  without  at  the  same  time  lay- 
ing down  a  final  definition  of  Miracle  (which  has 
not  yet  been  done),  there  can  be  no  denying  that 
this  conclusion  belongs  to  a  scientific  habit  of  mind 
which  can  rightly  demand  respect.  To  a  religious 
man  it  should  be  clear  that  there  can  be  no  essen- 
tial conflict  between  Religion  and  Science  ;  the 
idea  is  intrinsically  absurd.  As  far  as  they  are 
true,  both  give  an  account  of  things  as  they  are, 
while  they  regard  them  with  respect  to  different 
qualities  or  relations.  The  scientific  difficulty, 
therefore,  eventually  can  only  be  met,  not  by  the 
denial,  but  by  the  completion  of  its  point  of  view. 

As  far  as  Conscience  is  concerned  in  this  part 
of  the  difficulty,  it  introduces  from  the  religious 
sphere  the  principle  of  the  Moral  Cause.  Accept- 
ing the  statement  as  true  on  its  own  ground  that 
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"  Miracles  do  not  happen,"  it  adds  "  without 
sufficient  reason."  It  prefers  to  state  that  nothing 
happens  without  sufficient  reason.  For  Conscience 
perceives  that  there  is  a  Moral  Ruler  of  the 
Universe,  and,  with  this  knowledge,  asserts  not 
only  that  all  events  have  causes,  but  that  at  the 
foundation  of  every  cause  there  is  the  exercise  of  a 
Moral  Will.  The  First  Cause  is  not  Necessity, 
but  a  Living  Will  moved  by  worthy  and  sufficient 
objects.  If  this  testimony  of  the  Conscience  be 
granted,  it  will  follow  that  a  unique  occasion  and 
cause  will  produce  a  unique  result,  which,  if  we  use 
common  language,  we  must  call  miracle.  The 
argument,  common  from  the  days  of  Hume,  that 
it  is  more  likely  that  the  witnesses  who  testified 
were  mistaken,  than  that  the  miracle  actually 
happened  as  they  say,  entirely  ignores  this  con- 
sideration of  the  sufficient  moral  or  spiritual 
reason.  But  the  Christian  Conscience  regards  this 
as  paramount.  It  is,  therefore,  able  to  lay  aside, 
if  necessary,  the  scientific  aspect  of  difficulty, 
in  the  perception  that  the  Living  God  exercises  a 
Living  Will  on  all  Creation  ;  that  He  is  its 
spiritual  cause ;  and  that,  while  in  general  He 
reveals  to  us  the  nature  of  that  Will  by  submitting 
to  our  investigation  what  we  call  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature,  He  has  in  His  own  keeping  a 
further  exercise  and  Revelation  of  Will  as  He 
Himself  sees  fit. 
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Yes,  as  He  sees  fit ;  still,  in  Conscience,  we  do 
not  expect  this  further  action  to  appear  even  to 
ourselves  capricious,  unreasonable,  useless  or 
otherwise  unworthy.  The  '  Sufficient  Reason  ' 
must  underlie  all  Prophecy,  Inspiration,  Miracle, 
if  these  are  to  satisfy  Conscience.  And  if  it  be 
said,  by  one  unwilling  to  admit  that  man  can 
judge  of  this,  that  the  reason  for  a  particular 
occurrence  may  be  known  to  God  though  out  of 
our  sphere,  the  reply  must  be  that,  if  man  is  not 
meant  to  see  the  purpose,  then  the  occasion  has  no 
meaning  for  him,  and  he  need  not  be  called  on  to 
recognize  the  miracle.  In  the  case  of  recorded 
wonders,  such  as  appear  in  some  of  the  Christian 
legends,  the  principle  of  '  insufficient  reason  '  is  a 
proper  ground  for  refusing  credence.  It  is  not 
God's  power,  not  God's  presence,  that  is  doubted. 
But  He  Himself  is  honoured  by  a  belief  that  all 
His  operations  have  Wisdom,  and  in  relation  to 
men  He  will  proportion  them  to  His  purpose. 
The  Conscience,  then,  in  the  case  of  Miracles,  as 
it  estimates  very  highly  the  evidence  of  the 
sufficient  reason,  will  study  them  in  the  Gospels 
with  the  view  of  discovering  this.  Such  is  the 
exercise  of  Interpretation,  and  so  far  of  Verifica- 
tion, which  it  applies,  not  merely  to  the  purposes  of 
evidence  in  a  discussion,  but  to  the  nourishment 
of  the  spiritual  life.  In  such  study  there  may 
arise  a  sense  of  difference  in  the  value  of  separate 
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incidents,  of  various  degrees  of  importance  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  details ;  and,  as  difficulties  come 
before  the  mind — and  at  this  moment  we  are  only 
referring  to  the  suggestions  which  may  spring 
from  scientific  sources — they  will  be  given  their 
own  due  weight  in  all  that  is  not  essential  to  the 
Conscience.  But  these  may  not  of  themselves  dis- 
miss, in  the  name  of  Science,  the  sufficient  spiritual 
reason,  if  it  exists,  for  the  appearance  of  what  is 
miraculous. 

Now  we  turn  to  a  difficulty  in  the  acceptance  of 
Miracle,  which  has  its  origin  within  the  domain  of 
the  Conscience  itself.  Possibly  this  also,  in  the 
importance  which  it  has  assumed,  is  indirectly 
connected  with  the  temper  of  scientific  thorough- 
ness and  exactness,  but  in  itself  the  question 
appears  as  one  in  the  spiritual  sphere.  It  is 
certain  that  for  many  believers  now  the  miracles 
of  the  Bible  do  not  give  the  unmixed  support  to 
Faith  which  they  used  to  do.  For  some  they  are 
probably  rather  a  hindrance.  Quite  apart  from 
their  scientific  position,  however  open  the  mind  to 
receive  them  in  this  respect,  they  seem  sometimes 
to  contradict  the  perfection  of  our  Lord's  Human- 
ity. "Perfect  God  and  Perfect  Man"  is  easily 
corrupted  into  "  Perfect  God  and  Imperfect  Man  " 
in  the  weakness  of  our  human  conception  ;  and  so 
it  may  be  that  the  ready  acceptance  of  miracles  as 
proper  to  the   Divinity  of  Christ   has   been  an 
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essential  contradiction  of  His  Humanity.  Yet  the 
Conscience  requires  this  latter  truth  as  well  as  the 
former.  It  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  theoretical 
doctrine,  but  of  practical  aid  in  the  spiritual  life,  that 
we  should  have  a  Saviour  who,  with  the  power  of 
God,  has  really  undergone  the  experiences  of 
Humanity  in  its  weakness.  If,  then,  the  ability 
to  work  Miracles  removes  His  Manhood  from  the 
sphere  of  our  own,  essentially  altering  to  His 
advantage  the  circumstances  of  Suffering  and 
Temptation,  the  assignment  to  Him  of  Miracle 
seems  here  to  create  rather  a  difficulty  than  a 
support  to  our  belief. 

It  is  true  that,  on  the  assumption  that  the 
Miracles  were  actually  wrought  just  as  they  have 
been  understood  and  recorded,  a  ready  answer  of 
the  Conscience  is  this ;  that  Christ  performed 
them  not  for  Himself  but  for  others  who  needed 
them.  His  own  human  interests,  as  we  commonly 
understand  our  interests,  gained  nothing  by  them. 
But  there  is  reason  to  think  that  this  answer, 
though  temporarily  sufficient,  does  not  go  to  the 
real  root  of  the  matter,  if  Miracle  still  mars  the 
completeness  of  the  assumption  of  our  human 
nature.  Such  completeness  under  earthly  condi- 
tions seems  to  involve  the  suspension  in  His 
Humanity  of  the  Divine  operations  which  tran- 
scend it.  Do  the  Miracles  accord  with  that  concep- 
tion of  the  Humiliation  which  St.  Paul  presents 
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in  writing  to  the  Philippians?  And  as  He  worked 
with  human  hands  in  the  midst  of  human  condi- 
tions, and  spoke  with  human  voice  even  when  He 
said  '  Ephthatha,'  '  Talitha  cumi,'  must  not  we  try 
to  find  out  whether  the  power  that  He  exercised 
was  not  such  as  is  also  within  human  reach? 

If,  as  is  the  case  in  many  instances,  a  moral 
difficulty  of  this  kind  is  combined  in  the  same 
person  with  a  scientific  tone  of  mind,  there  is 
likely  to  be  a  strong  disposition  to  depreciate  the 
element  of  Miracle  in  the  New  Testament.  So 
the  question  comes  again  within  the  Conscience, 
Can  the  Gospel  writers  have  been  in  fact  misled  ? 


•      XIX 
THE  NATURE  OF  THE  GOSPEL  MIRACLES 


If  miracles  are  likely  now  to  constitute  a  difficulty  rather  than  a  sup- 
port to  Faith,  at  least  the  extent  of  the  difficulty  need  not  be  exag- 
gerated. 

Even  such  a  writer  as  Professor  Harnack  sees  that  the  accounts  of 
wonderful  works  of  healing  and  casting  out  devils  ought  not  to  be 
rejected,  as  they  are  sufficiently  explained  by  the  power  of  Christ's 
human  Personality. 

Those  who  saw  such  acts  would  probably  call  them  miraculous  in 
relation  to  their  own  powers  ;  but  they  could  have  no  intention  of  say- 
ing that  they  fulfilled  a  conception  of  Miracle  which  may  be  asserted 
by  Science  to-day,  but  which  did  not  for  them  exist.  If  now  these 
actions  cease  to  appear  miraculous,  they  do  not  cease  to  be  works  of 
Personal  Power  and  Love. 

Another  class,  including  a  considerable  number  of  miracles,  are 
works  in  which  the  wonder  is  that  of  coincidence  between  an  event  and 
the  word  spoken  in  relation  to  it.  These  need  not  have  been  scientific 
miracles  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  scientific  observer,  with  sufficient  power  and 
opportunity,  might  have  observed  the  usual  course  of  nature  fulfilled 
in  cause  and  effect.  The  miracle,  in  such  a  view,  is  spiritual  not 
material,  an  exercise  of  Will  in  ordering,  not  in  contradicting,  nature. 


CHAPTER   XIX 

THE  NATURE   OF  THE   GOSPEL 
MIRACLES 

IN  presence  of  such  difficulties,  suggested  not 
only  by  Science  but  also  within  the  Con- 
science itself,  it  may  be  right  to  examine  the 
miracles  in  detail  as  they  stand  in  the  Bible,  and 
we  will  assume  that  the  reader  is  willing  to  do  so. 
The  question  here  is  not  whether  God  can,  or  does, 
or  ever  would  work  miracles,  but  whether  Christ 
as  Man  has  in  fact  done  so.  As  far  as  the 
Sufficient  Reason  of  Conscience  can  guide  us, 
is  it  more  necessary  that  the  miracles  should  have 
happened  or  should  not  have  happened?  This 
question,  it  will  be  remembered,  does  not  imply 
an  attempt  to  limit  God  to  the  measure  of  human 
apprehension  ;  it  is  the  legitimate  method  of 
ascertaining  what  is  indeed  the  Divine  teaching 
as  He  adapts  it  to  our  capacities. 

In  turning  to  the  story  of  the  miracles,  we  must 

first  be  careful  to  avoid  all  exaggeration  on  the 

reader's  part  of  the  difficulties  which  it  presents. 

If  he  is  to  estimate  justly  the  writer's  final  position 
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as  a  witness,  the  reader  to  whom  miracle  is  a 
difficulty  will  be  anxious  not  to  find  it  where  it 
does  not  necessarily  exist.  There  are,  to  begin 
with,  some  instances  where  a  phrase  may  appar- 
ently be  read  in  a  miraculous  sense  or  otherwise, 
as  when  it  is  said  that  Jesus  "  hid  Himself  and 
went  out  of  the  temple."  But,  more  especially 
with  the  acts  definitely  entitled  miracles,  is  it 
necessary  for  the  present  purpose  to  consider 
them  all  miraculous  in  a  modern  sense?  Perhaps 
in  this  case  again  it  may  be  found  that  there  is 
a  limit  up  to  which  a  difference  of  opinion  is 
possible,  but  beyond  which  it  cannot  be  allowed 
to  invade  Christian  Faith. 

A  well-known  writer  who  starts  with  the  un- 
proved assumption  that  'miracles  do  not  happen,' 
but  from  that  point  proceeds  not  only  with  great 
ability  but  with  singular  candour,  may  here 
supply  us  with  helpful  suggestions.  Professor 
Harnack  in  "  What  is  Christianity?"  accepts  the 
strength  of  the  historical  position  of  the  miracles 
as  actual  events,  but  shows  how,  in  his  opinion, 
a  large  number  of  them  may  be  deprived  of  their 
miraculous  character. 

For  instance,  his  account  of  casting  out  devils 
seems  in  itself  clear,  and  may  be  sufficient  not 
only  for  himself,  but  for  many  others  who,  not 
being  hampered  with  his  assumption,  acknow- 
ledge a  fuller  faith  in  Christ's  power.    Speaking  of 
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demoniacal  possession  in  former  times,  he  says:* 
"The  consequence  of  these  phenomena  being  ex- 
plained as  meaning  that  some  evil  and  invisible 
power  had  taken  possession  of  a  man,  was  that 
mental  affections  took  forms  which  looked  as  if  an 
alien  being  had  really  entered  into  the  soul. 
There  is  nothing  paradoxical  in  this.  If  modern 
science  were  to  declare  nervous  disease  to  consist, 
in  great  part,  of  'possession,'  and  the  newspapers 
were  to  spread  this  announcement  amongst  the 
public,  the  same  thing  would  recur.  We  should 
soon  have  numerous  cases  in  which  nervous 
patients  looked  as  if  they  were  in  the  grip  of  an 
evil  spirit,  and  themselves  believed  that  they  were 
so.  Theory  and  belief  would  work  by  suggestion 
and  again  create  a  class  of  demoniacs  amongst 
the  insane,  just  as  they  created  them  hundreds, 
nay  thousands,  of  years  ago.  It  is  unhistorical 
and  foolish  to  attribute  any  peculiar  notion  or 
theory  about  demons  and  the  demoniac  to  the 
Gospels  and  the  Evangelists.  They  only  shared 
the  general  notions  of  their  time.  The  forms 
of  mental  disease  in  question  are  of  rare  occurrence 
nowadays,  but  nevertheless  they  are  not  yet  quite 
extinct.  Where  they  occur  the  best  means  of 
encountering  them  is  to-day,  as  it  was  formerly, 
the  influence  of  a  strong  personality.  It  is  able 
to  threaten  and  subdue  the  'devil,'  and  so  heal 

*  "  What  is  Christianity  ?  "   English  Translation,  third  edition, 
p.  60. 
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the  patient.  In  Palestine  demoniacs  must  have 
been  particularly  numerous.  Jesus  saw  in  them 
the  forces  of  evil  and  mischief,  and  by  his  mar- 
vellous power  over  the  souls  of  those  who  trusted 
him  he  banished  the  disease." 

This  may  certainly  seem  to  account  for  much. 
What  it  leaves  open  still  for  Christian  explanation 
is  the  *  Personality '  of  Jesus  ;  but  under  such  an 
aspect  there  seems  to  be  little  necessity  to  require 
the  presence  of  miracle  as  it  is  commonly  under- 
stood. Similarly,  Harnack  shows  in  other  passages 
in  the  same  book  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  healing 
of  the  sick  can  be  ascribed  to  the  personal  in- 
fluence of  Jesus ;  and  here  he  is  on  common 
ground  with  many  others.  "We  see  that  a  strong 
will  and  a  firm  faith  exert  an  influence  upon  the 
life  of  the  body,  and  produce  phenomena  which 
strike  us  as  marvellous.  Has  any  one  ever  yet 
drawn  any  sure  line  between  the  spheres  of  the 
possible  and  the  actual?  Who  can  say  how  far 
the  influence  of  soul  upon  soul  and  of  soul  upon 
body  reaches?  No  one.  Who  can  still  maintain 
that  any  extraordinary  phenomenon  that  may 
appear  in  this  domain  is  entirely  based  on  error 
and  delusion?"* 

Now  for  those  who  feel  that  at  least  the  principles 
of  these  quotations  can  be  admitted,  as  far  as  they 
may  be  found  to  apply,  two  important  points  may 
at  once  come  forward  as  matters  concerning  the 

*  Page  28. 
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Conscience.  In  the  first  place,  those  who  saw  the 
miracles  and  thought  them  miraculous  were  not 
deluded  in  their  belief.  The  term  itself  must  not 
be  interpreted  for  them  in  the  same  sense  as 
Science  is  accustomed  to  demand  for  it  to-day.  At 
least,  if  miracles  were  for  them,  as  for  modern 
science,  interruptions  of  nature,  there  was  then  no 
such  necessary  uniformity  of  nature  asserted  as 
that  to  which  we  have  become  accustomed.  If  the 
evangelists  call  a  work  of  Christ  a  miracle,  they 
certainly  mean  that  it  is  an  act  beyond  ordinary 
human  power  ;  but  they  do  not  mean  that  it  is  one 
which  potentially  may  dislocate  all  the  course  of 
nature  in  its  chain  of  cause  and  result.  They 
could  not  mean  this,  for  such  a  scientific  concep- 
tion had  not  been  reached.  And  the  sense  which 
they  did  attach  to  Miracle  was  that  which  they  saw 
fulfilled  in  experience.  The  Conscience  may  be 
satisfied  that  in  this  view  they  were  neither 
deceivers  nor  deceived.  They  could  not  do  other- 
wise than  call  the  wonderful  works  of  healing 
miraculous,  even  though  the  power  which  affected 
them  was  the  '  Personality '  of  their  Master  ;  for 
they  were  at  least  such  as  no  other  man  did. 
Probably  just  this  constituted  the  miracle  for  them, 
that  the  Master  could  perform  it,  while  they  could 
neither  do  it  themselves  nor  explain  it  by  human 
power. 
And  the  second  point  is  this.  The  removal  of  the 
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word  'miracle'  from  the  acts  of  healing  does  not 
deprive  us  of  the  acts  themselves  as  works  of  mercy 
and  compassion.  Another  quotation  may  illustrate 
the  necessity  of  this  remark.  Dr.  Dale,  in  his 
book  "The  Living  Christ  and  the  Four  Gospels," 
eloquently  says:*  "  I  cannot  refuse  to  the  glorious 
ministries  of  Christian  charity  a  place  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  question  whether  the  miracles 
attributed  to  Christ  were  really  wrought  by  Him. 
I  see  that  a  confident  belief  that  He  wrought 
them  has  been  the  inspiration  and  the  law  of  some 
of  the  fairest  of  those  great  works  in  which  the 
characteristic  spirit  of  the  Christian  Faith  has  been 
illustrated.  It  was  worth  while  to  work  the  mira- 
cles ;  for  in  every  age,  and  in  every  land,  and  in 
the  hearts  of  a  great  multitude  that  no  man  can 
number,  they  have  opened  fountains  of  compassion 
for  human  suffering.  It  was  worth  while  to  work 
them  ;  for  they  are  the  origin  of  the  relief  and 
consolation  which  have  lessened  the  pains  and 
soothed  the  wretchedness  of  countless  millions  of 
the  human  race."  The  Conscience  immediately 
recognizes  this  as  a  strong  appeal  on  behalf  of 
the  reality  of  the  acts  ;  but  it  may  at  the  same 
time  perceive  that  it  is  not  the  power  but  the 
love  of  Him  in  whom  we  believe  that  moves  our 
hearts  and  wills  to  follow  His  example.  The  diffi- 
culty of  the   ( miracle '  does  not  affect  the  work 

*  Page  94. 
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of  mercy  ;  perhaps  the  appeal  is  the  stronger,  "  I 
have  given  you  an  example,  that  ye  should  do  as 
I  have  done  to  you " ;  and  Conscience  accepts 
the  example,  whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  view 
of  miracle. 

There  is  still  another  class  of  miracles  which 
may  be  added  to  the  above  as  not,  strictly  speak- 
ing, incurring  the  scientific  difficulty,  viz.  those 
which  depend  upon  Coincidence.  We  will  begin 
with  one  of  the  most  striking  examples.  There  is 
no  absolute  necessity  to  suppose  that,  when  the 
storm  ceased  at  a  word,  an  exact  observation,  if  it 
had  been  possible,  might  not  have  disclosed  the 
preliminary  movements  of  nature  which  would 
produce  the  calm.  It  is  a  matter  of  general  know- 
ledge that  the  alternations  between  the  rise  and 
fall  of  tempests  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee  are  very 
rapid,  and  a  scientific  observer  would  perhaps 
have  needed  nothing  more  to  account  for  the 
particular  instance.  Such  a  supposition,  it  is 
true,  so  far  only  moves  the  interposition  of 
Divine  power  one  step  farther  back  ;  but,  as  far  as 
material  circumstance  is  concerned,  this  is  suffi- 
cient to  start  upon  the  chain  of  cause  and  effect, 
precisely  in  the  same  way  as,  in  every  other 
matter,  we  trace  a  cause  until  we  finally  reach 
God.  In  either  case  He  is  the  great  First  Cause, 
whether  to  the  particular  incident  we  apply  the 
term   miracle  or  not.     The  wonder,  as  we  have 
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said,  need  not  have  been  scientifically  visible  in 
the  sudden  calm ;  but  to  the  minds  of  those 
present  it  lay  in  the  coincidence  of  the  removal  of 
urgent  danger  with  the  word  of  command  uttered 
at  the  critical  moment.  So,  again,  with  the  fish 
caught  with  a  piece  of  money  in  its  mouth  ;  it  was 
a  very  possible  occurrence  in  the  usual  course  of 
nature,  but  the  occasion  gave  it  the  character  of  a 
wonderful  coincidence.  And,  once  more,  with 
the  Gadarene  swine :  possibly  the  form  of  the 
narrative  admits  of  the  interpretation  that  the 
demoniac  himself  chased  them  over  the  precipice 
in  a  final  paroxysm  of  his  malady ;  but,  if  not,  a 
panic  might  have  seized  them  at  another  time 
without  causing  much  astonishment.  On  this 
occasion  the  sense  of  wonder  was  introduced 
when  the  fact,  as  it  occurred,  seemed  so  strangely 
to  coincide  with  the  cure  of  the  demoniac.  Even 
the  instances  of  healing  at  a  distance,  which  some 
to-day  would  explain  by  the  transfer  through 
space  of  the  power  of  personality,  might  also 
appear  to  scientific  investigation  as  only  coin- 
cidences. The  miraculous  draught  of  fishes  is 
subject  to  the  same  reflection.  None  of  these 
cases  are  necessarily  miraculous  in  the  modern 
scientific  sense ;  every  result  may  have  been  pre- 
ceded by  its  proper  material  cause.  No  doubt  the 
writers  have  recorded  them  as  miracles  because, 
believing  in  the  power  of  Jesus  to  do  these  things, 
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the  coincidence  of  His  word  and  action  gave  them 
as  much  evidence  as  they  required  in  each  par- 
ticular instance  ;  but  they  would  have  no  theory 
as  to  what  constituted  a  scientific  miracle. 

These  examples  of  coincidence  of  course  do  not 
destroy  the  nature  of  the  miracle  in  the  sense  of 
superhuman  control,  but  they  transfer  it  to  the 
spiritual  sphere.  The  scientific  difficulty,  as  such, 
is  not  nearly  so  generally  present  in  the  Gospel 
narratives  as  is  commonly  supposed.  Amongst 
all  the  recorded  miracles  of  our  Lord  there  remain, 
after  the  above  classes  have  been  at  least  partly 
accounted  for,  only  six  or  seven  which  apparently 
still  involve  such  material  conditions  as  modern 
science  would  declare  impossible.  And  in  pro- 
portion as  the  scientific  difficulty  is  removed, 
evidently  some  of  the  doubt  of  Conscience  con- 
cerning the  Perfect  Humanity  of  Christ  also 
ceases  to  exist. 


XX 


DOES  CONSCIENCE  REQUIRE  MIRACLES 
AS  WELL  AS  WORKS  ? 


Christ's  own  appeal  to  the  witness  of  His  works  need  not  mean 
that  they  were  'miraculous'  works — rather,  they  were  saving  works. 

Still  a  few  miracles  remain  in  the  narrative  from  which  the  miracu- 
lous sense  cannot  yet  be  removed,  especially  the  instances  of  raising  the 
dead.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  conscience  is  to  be  satisfied  in  explaining 
these  away. 

But  they  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  answers  to  human  prayer. 
Thus  they  do  not  contradict  Christ's  Humanity,  but  witness  to  its 
Perfection  in  communion  with  the  Father.  "Father,  I  thank  Thee 
that  Thou  heardest  Me,  and  I  know  that  Thou  hearest  Me  always." 
In  this  view,  the  possibilities  of  perfect  human  prayer  are  suggested. 

If  miracles  (apart  from  the  Birth  and  the  Resurrection)  were  re- 
moved from  the  Bible,  what  would  Conscience  lose  ? 

It  would  not  be  deprived  of  the  possession  of  Eternal  Life  in 
Christ,  of  the  Personal  Presence  of  Christ,  of  the  Love  of  God. 

Miracles  do  not  of  themselves  prove  the  Divinity  of  Christ.  As  the 
supposed  proof  of  miracles  gets  weaker  with  the  lapse  of  time,  so  other 
more  spiritual  evidences  become  stronger. 


CHAPTER   XX 

DOES   CONSCIENCE    REQUIRE 
MIRACLES   AS   WELL  AS   WORKS? 

WHILE  the  attempt  was  being  made  in  the 
last  chapter  to  reduce  the  necessary  extent 
of  the  miraculous  elements  in  the  Gospels,  there 
may  well  have  been  an  underlying  doubt  in  the 
mind  whether  this  was  loyal  to  Christ's  own  claim 
on  behalf  of  His  works.  A  few  words  at  this 
point,  therefore,  may  show  that  if  we  have  brought 
the  subject  conscientiously  thus  far,  no  real  diffi- 
culty need  be  occasioned  on  the  other  side  by  the 
most  loyal  acceptance  of  our  Lord's  appeal :  "  Be- 
lieve Me  for  the  very  works'  sake." 

Three  or  four  times  such  words  occur  in  the 
fourth  gospel,  and  elsewhere  we  have  the  question 
of  the  Baptist  answered  by  a  similar  reference  to 
the  proof  of  Christ's  mission  :  "  Go,  tell  John  what 
things  ye  have  seen  and  heard ;  the  blind  receive 
their  sight,  the  lame  walk,  the  lepers  are  cleansed 
and  the  deaf  hear,  the  dead  are  raised  up,  the 
poor  have  good  tidings  preached  to  them."  The 
appeal  to  these  works  is  in  part  a  reference  to 
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the  evident  beneficence  of  His  presence,  in  part 
to  the  God-like  character  of  His  deeds.  But,  with 
this,  it  is  above  all  a  claim  that  He  is  actually  ful- 
filling that  which  had  been  foreseen  in  the  prophetic 
vision  as  the  necessary  characteristic  of  Messiah's 
presence.  So  spake  Isaiah,  in  no  utterance  of  a 
merely  mysterious  oracle ;  but  with  inspired  and 
plain  recognition  of  the  truth,  that,  without  the 
power  to  expel  the  sorrows  of  the  world  and  to 
replace  them  with  the  springs  of  joy  from  the 
divine  sources  of  hope  and  peace,  He  could  not 
bring  the  necessary  manifestation  of  God's  presence 
on  earth.  When  Jesus  Christ  healed  the  sick,  cast 
out  devils,  and  preached  the  Gospel  to  the  poor, 
the  promise  was  already  beginning  to  show  its  ful- 
filment ;  and  we  need  not  go  beyond  such  mani- 
festations, whatever  the  power  by  which  He 
wrought  them,  in  order  to  understand  the  truth 
of  His  appeal  to  their  witness. 

The  miracles  which  apparently  cannot  be  in- 
cluded amongst  those  classes  discussed  in  the 
last  chapter  are  these :  three  instances  of  raising 
the  dead  ;  two  of  feeding  multitudes  with  a  few 
loaves  and  fishes ;  turning  water  into  wine ;  and 
walking  on  the  sea.  With  regard  to  these,  the 
question,  perhaps,  is  now  more  easily  grasped  in 
its  bearings :  What  does  the  Conscience  say  as 
to  the  alternative  before  us,  either  to  reconcile  the 
admission  of  these  with  the  attributes  of  Christ's 
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complete  Humanity,  or  to  dismiss  them  as  errors 
of  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  narrators? 

That  the  full  reality  of  Christ's  Humanity  is  to 
be  maintained  will  not  be  disputed.  If,  then,  the 
element  of  actual  miracle  is  not  to  be  removed 
from  His  actions  when  upon  earth,  it  remains  for 
us  to  exalt  our  idea  of  the  power  of  a  true  humanity 
when  in  full  communion  with  God.  And  His  own 
words  seem  again  to  guide  us  to  this  thought,  that 
His  acts  are  not  His  own  as  the  Son,  but  only  as 
He  is  doing  the  will  of  the  Father  whom  He 
manifests.  His  works  are  His  Father's  works. 
The  word  of  command  which  raises  the  dead  is 
no  assertion  of  any  power  apart  from  the  Father. 
"Jesus  lifted  up  His  eyes,  and  said,  Father,  I 
thank  Thee  that  Thou  heardest  Me ;  and  I  knew 
that  Thou  hearest  Me  always."  We  are  thus  led 
to  regard  these  superhuman  actions  not  as  per- 
formed by  Jesus  Christ  as  God,  but  as  acts  of  the 
Divine  Father  in  heaven  who  entrusts  their  execu- 
tion to  Him  as  Man. 

The  Conscience  which  allows  the  possibility  of 
God's  miracles  at  all,  and  further  admits  the 
power  of  human  prayer,  has  abundant  warrant 
for  believing  that  Christ  as  Man  raised  the  dead 
if  He  wished  to  do  so.  The  human  power  of 
prayer  lies  in  communion  with  God,  and  in  pro- 
portion to  this  the  power  exists  of  doing  God's 
works  on  earth.     "  If  ye  have  faith  .   .   .    nothing 
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shall  be  impossible  to  you."  "  What  things  so- 
ever ye  desire,  when  ye  pray,  believe  that  ye 
receive  them,  and  ye  shall  have  them."  "  Greater 
works  than  these  shall  ye  do."  And  speaking  of 
His  own  necessity,  as  it  appeared  to  others,  He 
exclaimed,  "Thinkest  thou  that  I  cannot  beseech 
My  Father,  and  He  shall  even  now  send  Me 
more  than  twelve  legions  of  angels?"  Whether 
for  Himself  or  for  us,  He  teaches  that  the  human 
prayer  has  the  command  of  superhuman  strength. 
Who  can  say  that  miracles  have  ceased  to-day  for 
those  who  in  communion  with  God  can  under- 
stand His  will?  On  this  principle  we  may  well 
expect  that  the  works  of  Christ  on  earth  should 
surpass  those  of  other  men,  and  even  while  they 
are  human  should  appear  miraculous.  Their 
motive  cause  must  be  spiritual,  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  the  Divine  Will,  and  this  is  a  condi- 
tion which  belongs  to  a  perfect  Human  Nature. 

And  while  this  thought  is  in  the  mind,  Con- 
science becomes  satisfied  that  the  miracles  of 
coincidence  also  are  in  a  similar  way  consistent 
with  Christ's  Humanity.  The  word  which  coin- 
cides with  the  event  may  be  either  the  declaration 
of  the  Father's  Will  already  known,  or  it  may  be 
the  utterance  which  has  behind  it  a  prayer  with 
all  the  force  of  perfect  faith.  Thus  Christ's  power 
to  work  or  announce  miracle  is  spiritual — as  the 
operation    of   prayer    must   always    be   spiritual, 
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passing  through  God  to  its  result — but  it  is  real 
and  human  at  the  same  time,  made  possible  under 
the  conditions  of  His  perfect  communion  with  the 
Father. 

A  further  consideration  which  may  be  turned 
to  the  same  effect  is  suggested  by  a  view  of 
miracles  often  taken  by  the  Fathers.  They  re- 
garded them  as  the  proper  works  of  the  Creative 
Power  of  the  Word.  As  in  the  beginning  all 
things  were  made  by  Him,  so  to  Him  was  com- 
mitted the  re-creation  which  was  the  purpose  of 
the  Incarnation.  Every  one  of  His  miracles,  in 
this  view,  is  a  passing  behind  the  existing  sphere 
of  nature  in  order  to  make  a  fresh  beginning. 
The  implication,  for  those  who  held  this  opinion, 
was  that  the  miracles  were  essentially  Divine  acts. 
But  without  necessarily  adopting  this  conclusion, 
is  it  not  possible,  we  may  ask,  that  God  has  some- 
thing of  this  privilege  in  store  even  for  the 
human  will?  May  not  Man  also,  already  endowed 
with  a  degree  of  originating  power  in  the  order 
of  events,  be  admitted  in  the  ideal  state  to  a 
deeper  control?  Can  the  human  will  be  allowed 
by  God  to  advance  to  a  nearer  likeness  to  His 
own,  and,  by  penetrating  a  stage  deeper  than  at 
present  below  phenomena,  so  order  realities  within 
that  on  the  surface  miracle  shall  appear?  Such 
a  supposition  seems  within  the  range  of  reason- 
able surmise  for  those  who  distinguish  between 
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the  temporal  and  the  eternal.  If  so,  the  power 
of  miracle  would  still  belong  to  Christ's  proper 
Humanity,  conceived  as  already  perfect  in  itself. 
And  though  something  of  the  sense  may  linger 
in  the  Conscience  that  this  is  not  altogether  being 
made  like  as  we  are,  in  compassion  for  our  present 
state,  yet  a  thought  which  helps  to  deepen  the 
sense  of  the  possibilities  of  man's  true  nature  may 
not  be  without  some  value. 

The  several  ways  in  which  the  miracles  may  be 
regarded  will  of  course  have  different  weight  with 
different  people  according  to  their  associations. 
But,  perhaps,  enough  has  been  said  to  satisfy  us 
that  there  is  no  necessity  either  in  the  name  of 
Science  or  of  Conscience  itself  to  remove  Miracle 
as  such  from  the  Gospel  record.  We  may  have 
found  reason  to  reduce  the  general  estimate  of  its 
extent  in  the  narrative,  but  that  is  a  question 
only  of  degree.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 
still  useful  to  ask  whether  there  is  any  necessity 
to  retain  miracle  in  a  material  sense.  What  do 
we  gain  spiritually  by  its  presence?  If  the  con- 
clusions of  criticism,  or  other  intellectual  proba- 
bilities, were  inviting  us  to  remove  it  altogether, 
what  should  we  be  in  danger  of  losing? 

It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  what  has  already 
been  said  as  to  the  miracles  of  mercy.  To  what- 
ever degree  they  may  be  deprived  of  their  miracu- 
lous character,  they  survive  in  their  full  force  of 
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appeal  as  manifestations  of  love.  Nor  do  we 
include  in  our  present  question  the  miracles  of 
the  Resurrection  and  of  the  Virgin  Birth ;  what 
Conscience  seems  to  demand  in  these  instances 
has  already  been  pointed  out.  We  pass,  then, 
with  this  question  to  a  few  further  thoughts  which 
relate  to  the  miracles  that  remain. 

What  may  be  lost  if  material  miracles  are  re- 
moved from  the  Gospels?  It  is  worth  while  to 
ask  this,  not  because  any  reasonable  probability 
is  here  acknowledged  that  the  miracles  of  Christ 
will,  in  fact,  be  disproved,  but  in  order  that  the 
Conscience  may  in  any  event  recognize  the  inter- 
pretation with  which  it  is  concerned. 

What  may  be  lost?  In  other  words,  What  do 
we  now  gain? 

As  we  read  of  Christ's  power  over  death,  and  in 
three  instances  become  witnesses  of  the  tender 
compassion  which  moved  Him  in  its  exercise,  we 
find  ourselves  face  to  face  with  the  Saviour  of  Man 
from  the  strongest  and  darkest  enemy  he  has, 
apart  from  sin.  The  revelation  is  to  us  comfort 
now  and  the  source  of  hope,  and  it  ministers  to  a 
spiritual  necessity.  Do  we  lose  our  consolation 
if  these  miracles  did  not  occur  as  related  ?  Let  us 
reflect  that  these  accounts  must  have  had  some 
origin  ;  they  are  not  mere  fables  ;  they  have  a 
strong  historical  position  in  comparison  with 
many    facts    easily    believed    in    other    records. 
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Almost  their  only  difficulty  is  their  miraculous 
character.  They  could  not  have  obtained  this 
position  of  strength  if  they  had  not  corresponded 
with  the  idea  of  Jesus  Christ  which  the  first 
Christians  possessed.  They  believed  Jesus  Christ 
to  be  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life  from  what 
they  knew  in  their  own  experience.  Whence  did 
they  get  this  idea,  and  what  was  that  experience 
which  they  so  interpreted? 

It  is  just  possible,  but  not  probable,  that  the 
Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  Himself,  coupled 
with  His  teaching,  gave  form  to  the  record  of 
the  three  miracles.  However  that  may  be,  the 
interpretation  remains  true,  even  if,  under  such 
a  supposition,  it  be  not  so  easily  read.  If  the 
raising  of  Lazarus  were  in  its  origin  but  a  Parable 
of  Life  and  Death,  and  the  Life  bestowed  by 
Christ  were  spiritual  and  not  corporal,  yet  the 
inner  lesson  of  consolation  and  hope  is  not  lost. 
It  still  represents  the  mind  and  purpose  of  the 
Living  Christ,  interpreted  by  one  who  knew  the 
secret  of  the  Christian  Revelation,  and  to-day 
verified  by  Conscience  in  ourselves  as  we  grow 
in  spiritual  capacity.  Under  any  aspect,  the 
account  contains  for  us  a  truth  far  greater  than 
any  we  already  know  for  ourselves  apart  from 
inspiration,  and  it  has  not,  therefore,  been  written 
in  vain.  It  is  the  truth  of  eternal  life  in  Christ, 
which  puts  to  flight  all  the  darkness  of  Death. 
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Similarly,  to  take  another  example,  the  lesson 
of  Christ's  walking  on  the  sea  is  not  lost,  though 
the  miracle  assume  any  other  form,  such  as  par- 
able or  illustration.  It  is  still  a  beautiful  picture, 
in  which  the  Lord,  separated  for  a  while  from  His 
disciples,  returns  to  them  mysteriously  in  their 
time  of  anxiety  and  fear,  with  the  reassuring 
word,  "It  is  I,  be  not  afraid";  "and  they  re- 
ceived Him  willingly  into  the  boat."  Such 
interpretation  of  the  Presence  is  found  again  in 
the  Resurrection  Life,  when  the  disciples  were 
assembled — without  Him  who  was  crucified,  dead, 
and  buried — and  the  doors  were  shut  for  fear  of 
the  Jews  ;  and  mysteriously  Jesus  came  and  stood 
in  the  midst,  saying,  "  Peace  be  unto  you." 
"Then  were  the  disciples  glad  when  they  saw 
the  Lord."  The  truth  conveyed  is  made  ours, 
for  perpetual  use  in  the  Church,  when  He  says, 
14  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of 
the  world."  We  have  the  gift  of  His  presence  in 
every  difficulty  ;  we  can  even  now  verify  it ;  and 
it  is  not  lost  because  of  any  possible  allegation 
that  a  miracle  representing  it  has  become  a  figura- 
tive illustration. 

To  most  Christian  readers  these  methods  of  ex- 
plaining away  miracles  seem  to  involve  undue  and 
unnecessary  manipulations  of  Scripture ;  but  as, 
without  doubt,  they  are  put  forward  with  sin- 
cerity,   the    enlightened    Conscience    should    be 
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ready  to  test  them.  In  the  result  it  would  appear 
that  the  evidence  of  the  Living  Christ  assures  us 
against  all  real  loss.  This  is  true,  and  this  is 
necessary ;  and,  therefore,  in  Christian  Faith  we 
claim  the  Resurrection  Miracle  which  Conscience 
needs.  When  this  is  ours,  all  other  miracle  will 
in  due  time  find  its  true  measure  and  place ;  and 
however  that  may  be  defined,  one  certainty  re- 
mains, that  all  the  works  of  Christ  are  works  of 
God  and  manifestations  of  Love. 

But  is  that  so?  some  reader  may  ask.  If  the 
miracles  are  not  miraculous,  how  do  we  know 
that  they  are  works  of  God  ?  Can  we  recognize 
God  without  miracle?  As  we  have  seen,  our 
Lord  taught  the  Jews  that  the  character  of  holy 
love  in  His  works  might  bear  its  own  witness  to 
their  source.  But  a  few  words  may  be  said  to 
those  who  have  regarded  the  miracles  as  the 
necessary  proof  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  and  are 
perhaps  unwilling  to  lose  a  support  which  they 
may  not  distinctly  know  how  to  replace. 

It  is  as  well  to  understand  clearly  that  the  Divin- 
ity of  Christ,  however  certainly  we  hold  it,  is  not 
proved  by  the  performance  of  miracles.  The  great 
majority  in  our  Lord's  day  refused  the  conclusion. 
The  very  fact  that  the  people  commonly  expected 
miracle  from  any  leader  who  was  to  succeed  Moses 
or  David  in  their  allegiance,  would  prevent  their 
use  of  the  evidence  in  this  sense.     Many  alleged 
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that  His  works  only  showed  His  alliance  with 
Beelzebub.  And  with  regard  to  His  disciples 
themselves,  it  is  clear  that  the  first  miracles  only 
produced  an  elementary  belief  in  His  Person. 
There  is  nothing  to  show  that  Christ  intended  His 
miracles  to  produce  in  them  a  direct  conviction  of 
His  Divine  Nature.  The  first  call  for  these  mirac- 
ulous acts  came  in  the  desire  to  minister  to  human 
need  ;  it  was  a  secondary  result  that  they  attracted 
attention  to  the  office  of  Him  who  exercised  the 
power.  When,  however,  this  was  effected — when 
the  interest  was  transferred  from  the  work  to  the 
Person — then  Faith  would  proceed  to  climb  in  the 
pure  of  heart  till  they  could  see  God.  But  this 
would  take  place  under  the  condition  of  the  grow- 
ing personal  insight  of  Love.  Miracle,  in  the 
sense  of  works  of  wonder,  has  had  its  limited  use 
both  in  the  performance  and  in  the  record,  but  it 
carries  no  power  in  its  own  right  to  produce  con- 
viction of  Divinity  in  the  doer.  Or,  if  it  prove  any 
Divinity  at  all,  it  is  necessarily  far  from  sufficient 
to  fill  the  place  which  belongs  to  God  in  the 
Christian  Faith.  Miracles,  as  such,  only  carry  an 
intellectual  argument  which  can  never  reach  the 
God  of  Religion.  Conscience  thus  makes  little  or 
no  demand  on  miracle  to  supply  the  reasons  for 
accepting  the  truth  that  Christ  is  divine,  which 
may  be  sought  and  found  elsewhere. 
To  sum  up  this  discussion  of  miracles,  again 
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apart  from  the  Birth  and  Resurrection,  we  may  say 
that  Conscience  does  not  demand  a  higher  degree 
of  accuracy  in  their  record  than  in  other  cases. 
That  is  to  say,  given  the  sincerity  and  the  spiritual 
insight  of  the  writer,  we  may  allow  that  in  some 
respects  his  conception  and  record  of  miracle  may 
be  coloured  by  the  prevailing  thought  of  his  time. 
While  it  may  not  be  said  that  Miracle  in  the 
scientific  sense  is  impossible,  yet  we  find  it  is  not 
necessary  as  an  evidence  of  truth  which  cannot  be 
otherwise  attained.  Still,  the  Conscience  finds 
Miracle  suitable  in  our  Lord's  human  life,  provided 
it  be  interpreted  in  connection  with  a  Sufficient 
Reason  and  in  harmony  with  His  complete  Human- 
ity. Within  the  limits  thus  assigned  by  Con- 
science, Christian  Faith  may  leave  it  to  the  sincere 
intellect  to  explain  the  record  by  its  own  usual 
laws  of  evidence.  If  in  the  event  we  seem  to  lose 
some  illustrations  of  Divine  Power,  yet  we  retain 
the  examples  of  Divine  Love  intensified  in  the 
completeness  of  Self-renunciation. 

Finally,  with  whatever  degree  of  certainty  we 
hold  the  record  of  miracles  to  be  true,  it  is  probable 
that  to-day  no  one  is  wise  in  making  them  as  such 
a  chief  support  of  any  Christian  doctrine.  In  a 
past  age  of  wonder-seekers  the  appeal  may  have 
been  strong  ;  to-day  it  should,  at  least  as  a  neces- 
sity in  the  spiritual  life,  be  nearly  obsolete.  As  the 
evidence  of  miracles  recedes  into  the  past,  and  neces- 
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sarily  for  that  reason  in  the  passage  of  centuries 
becomes  fainter,  and  as  the  more  exact  conceptions 
of  modern  knowledge  further  weaken  it  in  an  even 
greater  degree,  other  and  more  spiritual  evidences 
of  the  Faith  become  correspondingly  strengthened 
and  deepened.  Appealing  less  now,  possibly,  to 
superficial  conviction,  Christianity  can  still  show 
its  irrevocable  claim  upon  the  real  motives  of 
life.  There  is  no  reason  for  dismay  if  numbers 
for  a  while  appear  indifferent.  When  the  course 
of  spiritual  education  has  so  far  progressed  among 
men  that  they  find  their  truest  existence  in  the  way 
of  vital  Religion  rather  than  of  self-interested 
Politics,  in  the  worship  of  God  rather  than  of  the 
World,  inwardly  and  spiritually  rather  than  out- 
wardly and  visibly,  then  will  "  the  mountain  of  the 
House  of  the  Lord  be  established  in  the  top  of  the 
mountains,  and  it  shall  be  exalted  above  the  hills, 
and  people  shall  flow  unto  it." 


XXI 

THE  DIVINE  NATURE  OF  JESUS  CHRIST 


The  real  Divinity  of  our  Blessed  Lord  is  the  cardinal  truth  of  the 
Christian  Faith.  By  what  steps  does  the  Conscience  come  to 
recognize  it  ? 

In  order  to  possess  this  truth,  the  Conscience  approaches  it  in  two 
ways :  1st,  in  endeavour  to  know  God ;  2nd,  in  equal  endeavour  to 
know  Jesus  Christ.  When  the  results  of  these  endeavours  unite,  the 
truth  is  reached. 

In  the  former,  God  is  found  revealed  in  all  experience,  in  the 
World,  in  History,  in  the  Bible.  The  Conscience  which  answers  to 
the  appeal  presented  in  the  Old  Testament  learns  many  Divine  attri- 
butes, and  finds  there  that  God  is  ever  coming  nearer  to  man ;  and  an 
expectation  is  raised  that  He  will  come  still  closer  to  bring  needed 
salvation. 

Then  in  the  New  Testament  such  an  expectation  is  spoken  of  as 
fulfilled.  Jesus  Christ  is  shown  as  a  man,  doing  the  works  of  God, 
with  a  message  from  God,  revealing  God ;  at  the  same  time  loving 
man,  forgiving,  helping,  and  saving  man,  dying  for  man.  And  when 
this  is  accomplished  He  rises  again  from  death,  which  has  no  more 
dominion  over  Him. 

Jesus  Christ  knows  God ;  is  like  God  ;  is  God. 

The  proof  given  at  the  first  was  the  flow  of  His  own  Personality  into 
the  hearts  of  the  disciples.  Such  has  been  the  ultimate  proof  ever 
since,  read  by  the  Conscience,  experienced  in  the  life. 


CHAPTER   XXI 

THE   DIVINE   NATURE  OF  JESUS 
CHRIST 

THE  subject  of  Miracles  has  brought  us  very 
close  to  the  question  of  the  Divine  Nature  of 
our  Blessed  Lord.  This  lies  at  the  inmost  heart  of 
the  Christian  Faith  in  its  interpretation  of  the 
life  of  Christ,  which  proclaims  that  the  Incarnation 
is  more  than  a  Divine  Revelation,  that  it  is  also  a 
Divine  Presence.  The  former  need  only  be  pre- 
sented as  a  message,  the  latter  requires  a  Person. 
What  part  can  Conscience  take  in  the  recognition 
of  the  truth  that  One  who  appeared  on  earth  as 
Man  is  Himself  also  Divine  ? 

In  a  certain  sense  we  are  about  to  ask  for  the 
proofs  of  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ.  Whenever 
in  the  foregoing  discussion  there  has  been  oc- 
casion, the  truth  of  this  doctrine  has  been  assumed 
as  necessary  in  Christian  Faith,  and  as  found  in 
the  verification  of  Conscience.  The  grounds  upon 
which  we  are  entitled  to  make  the  assumption  can 
only  be  briefly  stated  in  outline.     We  are  quite 
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conscious  that  they  cannot  be  equally  accepted  by 
all  people  as  sufficient. 

For  it  is  in  itself  necessarily  a  truth  for  the 
individual  Perception  ;  and  the  ultimate  proof  of 
Knowledge  is  knowing,  as  the  proof  of  Sight  is 
seeing.  So  the  proof  of  Faith  is  the  Vision  of 
Christ,  the  proof  of  His  Divinity  is  seeing  God  in 
Him,  and  Him  in  God.  "  Blessed  are  the  pure 
in  heart " — men  of  sincere  Will  ;  free  in  their 
desire  to  find  Truth,  and  to  live  by  what  is  High- 
est ;  happy  in  their  Inspiration — they  shall  see 
God. 

This  at  least  is  to  be  the  end  towards  which  the 
Conscience  is  continually  rising.  In  tracing  its 
course,  we  may  be  guided  in  part  by  what  has 
been  previously  said  on  the  development  of  the 
Consciousness  of  God  from  a  germ  of  Religious 
Emotion,  which  now  in  the  presence  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  finding  its  highest  object.  Aided  by 
Intellect,  but  not  limited  to  its  informations,  the 
full-grown  Conscience  from  its  own  vision  attempts 
to  present  what  thought  may  endeavour  to  define, 
and  language  in  some  degree  may  be  able  to  ex- 
press ;  but  as  we  pass  from  step  to  step,  the 
words  are  apt  to  become  empty  and  vain  unless 
the  heart  continues  to  respond  to  the  divine 
touch. 

If  a  man  will  see  that  Jesus  Christ  is  God,  he 
has  two  initial  endeavours  to  make,  which,  though 
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they  must  be  stated  separately,  will  work  together 
in  experience.  He  must  try  to  know  God,  and 
also  to  know  Jesus  Christ.  When  these  two  Per- 
ceptions of  a  Living  One  coincide  and  unite  in 
his  Vision,  he  will  know  that  Jesus  Christ  is  God. 

For  the  former  element  in  this  Perception,  we 
have  watched  the  education  of  the  Conscience 
from  its  first  emotion  through  the  stages  of  the 
Old  Testament  dispensation,  till  the  prophets 
reached  their  highest  inspiration.  Revealed  to  us 
in  all  Experience,  in  the  World,  in  History,  in 
the  Bible,  God  becomes  known  as  Spiritual,  All- 
possessing,  All-controlling,  All-wise,  Holy,  with 
a  condescending  Mercy,  giving  of  Himself  a  Pro- 
gressive Revelation,  Forgiving,  Calling  Man  to 
Himself  for  Life  and  Righteousness.  In  His 
desire  for  man,  He  sends  His  servants  the  pro- 
phets to  represent  His  will,  to  show  His  nature,  to 
speak  in  His  name.  At  every  point  the  Conscience, 
awakened  to  its  power,  recognizes  the  call,  and 
finds  that  God,  though  Infinite,  is  drawing  closer 
and  closer  to  its  perception,  and  enters  more  deeply 
and  clearly  into  its  life. 

This  is  in  itself  a  preparation,  and  creates  an 
expectation  for  a  fulfilment  in  store.  There  is  a 
deeper  Revelation  still  to  come.  There  must  be, 
for  the  prophets  know  that  what  has  been  shown 
to  them  has  not  as  yet  fulfilled  its  purpose.  Man 
is  not  yet  brought  to  God.     It  is  but  a  remnant  of 
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His  people  that  are  saved.  God  will  show  more, 
and  do  more,  in  reconciling  the  world  to  Himself, 
and  in  the  vindication  of  His  own  Holiness. 

So  when  we  turn  to  the  New  Testament  and  to 
the  Person  of  Jesus  who  speaks  in  the  name  of 
God,  it  is  with  an  expectation  which  Conscience 
justifies  :  "  Art  Thou  the  Christ?  "  We  do  not  as 
yet  fully  understand  the  meaning  of  our  own  ques- 
tion ;  but  we  know  that  the  cure  of  the  world's 
sorrow  is  still  needed,  and  that  it  will  not  be 
reached  until  sin  is  overcome.  For  this  we  are 
sure  that  God  must  visit  us  :  "  Art  Thou  He  that 
should  come,  or  do  we  look  for  another?" 

Then  we  study  the  Person  of  Jesus  as  manifested 
in  His  human  life.  At  once  we  know  that  we  have 
to  cultivate  the  perception  of  a  Holy  Man.  And 
Conscience  says,  He  is  Good,  Spiritual,  True, 
Wise,  Courageous,  Pure,  Faultless,  Loving,  For- 
giving, Saving,  Calling,  Revealing.  He  knows 
the  secrets  of  existence.  He  knows  the  movements 
of  the  human  heart.  He  exercises  a  marvellous 
spiritual  power.  He  knows  God.  He  loves  God. 
His  Will  is  coincident  with  the  Will  of  God.  He 
is  nearer  to  God  than  any  other  man  has  ever 
been.  He  reveals  God  as  none  other  has  ever 
done.  He  knows  and  shows  that  the  depth  of  the 
Love  of  God  involves  Self-sacrifice ;  it  is  a  new 
Revelation.  He  is  intimate  with  God.  He  is 
Himself  like  God.     He  is  a  Perfect  Man,  with  the 
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crowning  Perfection  of  Man  led  up  to  God.  Can 
it  be  that  He  is  God,  in  His  condescension  come 
down  to  man  ? 

Why  should  this  be?  Is  this  the  fulfilment  for 
which  man  has  been  prepared?  Have  the  stages 
of  Revelation  at  last  reached  this,  that  God  Him- 
self has  visited  His  people  with  a  nearness  which 
has  immediate  touch  with  our  own  human  nature? 
Is  the  last  link  completed  which  joins  man  to  God 
in  the  Person  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Mediator? 

We  can  feel  after  the  truth  ;  but  He  is  true  and 
bears  witness  to  Himself,  true  to  God,  to  Himself, 
and  to  us.  What  was  the  witness  that  moved  the 
Jews  to  stone  Him  and  brought  Him  to  the 
Cross?  It  was  His  own,  and  they  said  it  was 
blasphemy  ;  for  He  made  Himself  equal  with  God, 
said  He  was  the  Son  of  God.  Does  a  man  who  is 
no  more  than  human,  a  sincere,  God-loving  man, 
speak  like  this? 

What  remains  to  separate  Him  from  God?  Is 
it  His  share  in  our  poor  humanity,  our  weakness, 
our  sorrow,  our  pain,  our  death?  True,  if  He  is 
overcome  by  this  as  we  are,  He  is  not  God.  Then 
He  is  no  sufficient  Mediator,  and  the  Redemption 
of  the  World  is  not  effected. 

But  the  Glorious  Resurrection  puts  this  doubt 
to  flight  and  vindicates  all  for  God.  Known 
already  with  the  Goodness,  the  Holiness  of  God, 
we  now  know  in  Him  more  than  was  conceivable 
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before  of  the  Love  of  God  ;  for  we  have  learnt  the 
meaning  of  the  Death.  His  is  now  the  Power  of 
God.  He  is  infinitely  more  than  Man  ;  He  is 
God.  "Thomas  saith  unto  Him,  My  Lord  and 
my  God." 

In  His  manifested  life  upon  earth,  what  impres- 
sion did  He  make  on  those  who  knew  Him  best? 
We  seek  to  gather  it  not  only  from  the  exact 
rendering  of  recorded  words,  but  from  the  evi- 
dence of  their  consciousness  as  we  see  it  in  act  and 
life.  For  them  it  was  a  growth.  They  could  not 
learn  at  once  all  that  they  were  to  know.  But 
from  the  first  there  could  have  been  no  flaw  of 
character,  no  failure  of  word  or  act  to  mar  their 
after-thought ;  and  when  the  Holy  Spirit  had 
brought  all  things  to  their  remembrance  and  had 
led  them  into  truth,  in  the  result  they  committed 
to  Him  their  all.  When  the  apostles  preached  a 
Divine  Christ,  was  it  all  an  imposition?  For 
what  conceivable  motive  could  it  be  this,  even  if 
it  were  possible?  Was  it  an  exaggeration  of 
loyalty  and  joy  ?  It  was  no  exaggeration  that  was 
not  warranted.  To  proclaim  the  Man  Jesus  as  the 
Divine  Son  of  God  was  indeed  launching  out  into 
the  deep  beyond  the  range  of  their  actual  power 
of  thought,  but  the  truth  was  confirmed  in  their 
experience.  No  flight  of  love's  idealism  was 
disappointed.  For  they  trusted  a  Living  Power, 
as  they  knew  a  living  Presence ;  and  though  they 
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were  martyred  for  their  faith,  such  death  was  their 
joy  and  highest  privilege  on  earth. 

They  rejoiced  in  a  Living  Presence.  "  I  see 
Jesus  standing  at  the  Right  Hand  of  God  " — such 
was  the  cry  of  St.  Stephen  in  the  ecstasy  of  the 
Martyr's  Death  ;  a  human  utterance  endeavouring 
to  express  the  heavenly  scene.  The  Living  Jesus 
called  Paul  when  on  the  road  to  Damascus,  and 
the  converted  apostle  learnt  to  accept  the  power 
of  His  Life  as  his  own  on  earth,  till  he  might 
"depart  and  be  with  Christ."  And  St.  John 
declares  that  "He  that  hath  the  Son  hath  the 
Life.  .  .  .  And  we  know  that  the  Son  of  God  is 
come  and  hath  given  us  an  understanding,  that 
we  know  Him  that  is  true,  and  we  are  in  Him 
that  is  true,  even  in  His  Son  Jesus  Christ.  This 
is  the  true  God  and  Eternal  Life." 

And  the  Divine  Power  of  the  Living  Christ 
was  not  only  to  be  known  by  the  earliest  of  His 
disciples.  It  was  recognized  as  an  abiding 
Presence  in  after  generations  of  Christians. 
St.  Athanasius  says  of  Him  who  died,  that  He 
now  "works  daily,  drawing  men  to  godliness, 
persuading  them  to  virtue,  teaching  them  con- 
cerning immortality,  leading  them  to  long  for 
heavenly  things,  revealing  the  knowledge  of  the 
Father."*  And  similarly  a  modern  writer,  Dr. 
Dale,  affirms  :  "  The  experience  of  Paul  has  been 

*  "  De  Incarnatione,"  xxxi.,  2. 
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the  experience  of  Christian  men  ever  since.  They 
have  meditated  on  the  infinite  love  which  moved 
Him  to  descend  from  the  heights  of  God  and  to 
become  man,  upon  His  graciousness  and  gentle- 
ness, upon  His  purity,  His  spontaneous  goodness, 
His  pity  for  suffering,  His  merciful  words  to  the 
sinful  ;  they  have  meditated  on  His  teaching.  .  .  . 
But  they  have  been  conscious  that  it  was  not 
merely  by  the  power  of  the  great  and  pathetic 
story  of  His  earthly  history,  or  by  the  power  of 
His  spiritual  and  ethical  teaching,  that  He  gives 
to  men  the  life  of  God,  and  constantly  renews, 
sustains,  and  augments  it.  They  shared  the  very 
life  of  their  Lord.  He  lived  in  them.  They  lived 
in  Him.  And  it  was  in  the  power  of  this  common 
life  that  they  knew  God."* 

This  is  the  recognition  which  Conscience  makes 
of  the  present  Divine  Power  of  the  Living  Christ. 
Coming  to  us  in  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
it  is  still,  in  its  eternal  nature,  Holy,  Loving, 
Calling,  Saving,  Forgiving,  Consoling,  Reveal- 
ing, Enabling.  Who  does  not  know,  if  only  he 
be  a  disciple  of  Christ,  that  submission  to  His 
rule  of  life,  to  the  example  of  His  Humanity, 
would  provide  the  solution  to  all  the  present 
troubles  of  the  world?  It  is  so,  because  in  Him- 
self is  the  reconciliation  between  God  and  Man 
which  alone  can  give  harmony  to  our  existence. 

*  "  The  Living  Christ  and  the  Four  Gospels,"  p.  19. 
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With  the  many  distractions  which  under  pre- 
sent conditions  are  claiming  our  attention,  Reli- 
gious Truth  often  has  to  be  earnestly  sought. 
As  the  Perception  of  God  must  be  cultivated,  so 
the  Perception  of  Christ  must  be  cultivated  as 
well,  with  efforts  of  prayer  and  meditation  and 
obedience.  We  have  in  this  the  guidance  of  the 
inspired  men  who  have  seen  and  heard  the  things 
of  God  in  the  past.  As  we  enter  into  their  ex- 
perience and  add  to  it  so  much  as  is  our  own,  the 
greatness  and  the  beauty  and  the  necessity  of  the 
truth  that  Jesus  Christ  is  God  will  become  more 
and  more  clear  to  us.  We  shall  find  that  the 
Bible  is  full  of  it,  that  history  is  full  of  it,  and, 
as  it  is  brought  within,  personal  experience  is  full 
of  it.  And  when  at  last  we  behold  His  Glory, 
and  the  truth  fills  the  heart,  we  shall  find  that, 
as  in  its  acceptance  we  honour  Jesus  Christ  by 
giving  Him  our  highest  thought  and  love  and 
worship,  so  also  we  honour  God  ;  for  to  Him  we 
can  give  nothing  higher  than  our  best,  which  is 
here  humbly  offered  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord. 


XXII 
CONSCIENCE  AND  THE  CHURCH 


The  complete  Verification  of  the  Christian  Faith  by  Conscience 
surpasses  the  power  of  individuals.  Each  conscience  has  its  own 
office ;  but  the  complete  truth  can  only  be  presented  by  the  Ideal 
Conscience  of  the  Ideal  Church. 

From  this  point  of  view,  what  is  the  Ideal  Church  ?  In  theory,  it 
is  the  depository  of  every  revelation  that  God  has  ever  given  of  Him- 
self to  man,  in  every  time,  place,  and  circumstance. 

It  is  the  part  of  a  visible  church  to  approach  this  ideal  as  it  may, 
setting  before  itself  especially  three  objects  : — 

1.  To  gather  the  Faith  from  the  Consciences  to  which  its  parts  are 

revealed. 

2.  To  express  the  complete  Faith  to  the  Conscience  by  means  of 

Creed  and  Form,  in  which  each  part  will  find  itself  reflected. 

3.  To  invite  disciples,  as  learners  of  the  Faith ;  training  their  Con- 

sciences to  accept  it. 

None  of  these  offices  of  the  Christian  Church  have  ceased.  The 
complete  Conscience  of  the  Church  cannot  be  limited  to  past  ages,  but 
must  ever  be  growing  by  the  assimilation  of  new  experience. 

Only  so  can  the  individual  conscience  have  its  right  of  assured 
peace  in  the  Communion  of  the  Church. 


CHAPTER   XXII 
CONSCIENCE   AND  THE   CHURCH 

THE  process  which  we  have  been  following 
throughout,  by  which  man  advances  step 
by  step  in  the  knowledge  of  God,  is  only  properly 
completed  when  the  Ideal  Conscience  in  its  full 
growth  is  altogether  sensitive  to  the  Divine  In- 
fluence. We  must  not  leave  our  subject  without 
an  attempt  to  take  a  definite  and  practical  view  of 
the  position  in  which  each  individual  is  placed  in 
relation  to  the  ideal. 

We  know,  indeed,  that  the  Conscience,  at 
whatever  stage  of  its  development  it  may  be, 
must,  according  to  its  powers,  be  free  for  God. 
But,  we  may  well  ask,  how  does  the  matter  stand 
with  an  average  conscience,  such  as  our  own,  in 
presence  of  the  higher  spiritual  truths  in  which 
we  would  share,  but  which  at  present  lie  beyond 
us?  We  have  our  experience  of  human  weakness, 
of  the  distraction  of  earthly  interests  which  make 
it  difficult  to  interpret  God's  meaning  in  life. 
And  though  some  men  have  been  so  inspired  as 
to  be  able  to  detach  themselves  from  our  lower 
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entanglements,  yet,  in  proportion  to  their  gift, 
they  have  left  us  and  others  behind.  At  times  it  is 
almost  as  if  they  had  gone  into  a  far  country,  and 
even  a  message  from  them  can  only  be  read  in 
part,  as  much  seems  to  be  written  in  a  strange 
language.  How,  with  all  this,  is  a  Conscience 
that  belongs  to  ordinary  man,  as  he  lives  his  life 
here  on  earth,  to  fully  grasp  the  Divine  Truth  ? 

We  may  pursue  the  thought  further.  Is  not 
the  Truth  of  God  many-sided?  A  Revelation 
which  is  to  display  the  character,  the  purpose,  the 
action  of  an  Infinite  Being  as  He  manifests  Him- 
self to  His  creatures,  must  have  innumerable 
aspects.  This  being  so,  what  man,  however 
nearly  perfected  in  his  own  capacity,  can  receive 
the  full  conception  of  God,  so  presented,  into  his 
own  individual  conscience?  Who,  standing  alone, 
can  completely  understand,  can  completely  ex- 
press, the  Revealed  One,  Jesus  Christ?  Why  are 
there  so  many  writers  of  the  Gospels,  why  so 
great  a  crowd  of  interpreters? 

Once  more,  what  thoughtful  man,  though  he 
possess  many  gifts  which  seem  to  him  to  open 
great  possibilities,  does  not  learn  to  recognize 
how  small  comparatively  is  his  power  of  atten- 
tion? It  is  possible,  nay  probable,  that  the  very 
variety  of  his  opportunities  lessens  his  advance  in 
any  one  direction.  The  power  of  concentration  is 
a  force  which  makes  wonderfully  for  progress,  but 
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it  obviously  tends  to  a  limitation  in  the  field  of 
perception.  Intensity  of  religious  feeling  has 
frequently  been  found  to  bear  proportion  to  a 
narrowness  of  comprehension.  At  its  best,  the 
mind  of  a  man  is  too  limited  to  even  attend  to 
the  revealed  attributes  of  God  with  equal  fervour  ; 
and  if  the  mind  cannot  present  the  idea,  the 
Conscience  is  deprived  of  some  part  of  its  proper 
material. 

And  even  the  strongest  Conscience,  with  the 
greatest  innate  capacity  and  the  highest  gift  of 
perseverance,  cannot  progress  without  outward 
experience.  The  life  within  is  in  this  degree  de- 
pendent upon  opportunity ;  and  the  individual 
scope  is  after  all  limited  to  but  a  small  range  in 
time  and  space.  What  is  this  that  can  be  accom- 
plished by  a  finite  man,  in  his  allotted  place,  even 
though  he  uses  each  occasion  to  read  in  it  some 
part  of  the  Divine  Will?  How  far  may  he 
progress  towards  Him  who  is  Infinite?  The 
individual  man  at  his  best  can  advance  but  a 
little  way  alone. 

Thus  we  come  by  different  lines  of  thought  to 
perceive  that,  if  there  is  to  be  any  perfection,  the 
capacity  and  gift  of  one  individual  must  supple- 
ment that  of  another.  Men  are  not  only  in 
different  stages  of  development,  but  they  are  in  a 
measure  differently  endowed ;  so  that  what  one 
may  not  be  able  to  perceive,  another  may.     It  is 
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by  such  combination  of  gifts  that  the  larger  pro- 
gress can  be  made.  By  mutual  support,  religious 
men  not  only  fortify  one  another  against  lapses 
of  faith  through  weakness,  not  only  incite  one 
another  to  new  effort  when  enthusiasm  tends  to 
fade,  but  they  bring  together  a  much  larger  truth 
in  the  whole  than  they  individually  possess.  The 
experience  and  opportunity  of  each  one  contri- 
butes ;  the  special  faculties  with  which  they  are 
so  variously  endowed,  and  which  have  been  so 
variously  placed  in  circumstance,  all  take  part  in 
the  result.  In  Religion,  as  elsewhere,  Mankind 
has  common  interests  and  a  general  life,  which  are 
wider  than  those  of  the  individual  man  ;  as  well  as 
a  common  service  of  Worship  to  render  to  Him 
who  is  Ruler  both  of  the  single  heart  and  of  the 
universe. 

Therefore,  though  the  seed  of  Religion  must  be 
planted  in  the  individual  Conscience,  and  that  in 
numberless  instances  of  variety,  yet  in  its  growth 
it  must  be  presented  in  the  whole  Body  of  Christ's 
people.  And  so  it  is  that  the  Ideal  Conscience  is 
to  be  sought  in  its  completeness  in  the  Ideal 
Church. 

Man's  nature  is  adapted  for  this.  He  is,  in 
regard  to  himself  and  his  neighbour,  constituted 
both  for  Individualism  and  for  Social  Unity. 
There  are  two  principles  apparent,  but  life  is  not 
therefore    essentially   contradictory ;    for,    as    we 
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have  previously  seen,  these  Emotions  of  Person- 
ality, which  regard  Self  on  the  one  hand  and  Man 
on  the  other,  are  harmonized  in  their  true  opera- 
tion. In  the  spiritual  fellowship  to  which  the 
Love  of  God  has  called  us,  and  for  which  Christ 
has  redeemed  us,  each  member  exercises  his  own 
privilege  of  personal  intercourse  with  God  ;  and 
at  the  same  time,  each  in  the  love  of  the  brethren 
enlarges  the  common  life,  and  is  himself  enlarged, 
in  the  sphere  of  the  common  Faith. 

What  is  the  Ideal  Church?  It  is  not  a  hard 
question  to  answer  theoretically.  Every  true 
sight  of  God  in  man's  consciousness  has  a  part  in 
it.  All  places,  all  times,  all  men  ;  all  varieties  of 
character,  circumstance,  opportunity,  have  some- 
thing to  contribute.  For  these  represent  the 
methods  of  God's  communion  with  man.  What 
they  contribute  is  not  essentially  the  outward  and 
visible,  the  form — dependent  only  on  time,  place 
and  circumstance,  for  these  pass  away — but  the 
portion  of  insight,  of  spiritual  truth,  in  the  at- 
tainment of  which  they  have  been  or  are  the 
occasion.  The  Church  in  the  Ideal  is  the  deposi- 
tory of  every  truth  which  has  ever  been  perceived 
by  man  concerning  God,  and  concerning  human 
life  in  relation  to  Him.  So  the  Ideal  Faith,  thus 
committed  to  the  Church,  is  this  Body  of  Truth 
regarded  as  a  whole.  The  Ideal  Conscience  is 
that  which  accepts  it  and  verifies  it  for  use.     The 
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Ideal  Religion  is  that  which  expresses  this  Faith 
in  its  completeness  :  and  the  course  of  conduct 
which  it  entails  is  exhibited  in  a  complete  Re- 
ligious Life. 

While  the  perfection  of  the  Church  is  in  process 
of  realization,  she  has  meanwhile  a  threefold  rela- 
tion to  the  Faith.  In  one  aspect  she  gathers  it ; 
in  another,  she  expresses  it ;  and  in  a  third,  she 
calls  and  educates  men  to  receive  it.  Thus  ap- 
pears a  threefold  necessity  for  a  visible  organiza- 
tion such  as  is  commonly  called  the  Church  on 
earth.  We  need  not  stop  further  to  say  that  this, 
as  it  exists,  is  not  yet  the  Ideal  Church  in  its  com- 
pletion ;  but  let  us  pass  on  to  consider  how  these 
three  functions  are  in  fact  discharged. 

i.  The  centre  about  which  the  Faith  of  the 
Church  is  gathered  is  the  Person  of  Jesus  Christ. 
By  His  Incarnation  the  Jewish  Religion,  the 
highest  product  of  the  preceding  centuries,  re- 
ceived its  crown.  What  had  gone  before  was 
summed  up  in  Him.  Dating  from  that  time,  the 
Religion  of  the  future  could  still  derive  from  the 
past  many  encouragements,  many  warnings, 
many  strengthenings ;  but  these  must  now  pass 
through  Him  to  their  due  effect.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment truths,  in  the  faith  of  the  Church,  are  con- 
stant aids  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ ;  but  as  God,  who  in  time  past  spake 
by  the  prophets,  has  in  the  last  times  spoken  to  us 
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by  His  Son,  it  is  the  fuller  Voice  that  we  now 
recognize  as  the  source  of  Truth ;  just  as  it  is  in 
His  Person  that  we  are  united  to  God.  This  is 
the  centre,  then,  to  which  the  Faith  is  gathered 
from  the  past ;  the  Church  interprets  the  Old 
Testament  by  Christ. 

Now  as  the  stream  of  Truth  has,  in  succeeding 
centuries,  flowed  from  Jesus  Christ,  has  it  needed 
further  interpretation  ?  We  indeed  live  in  the  last 
days,  as  the  Person  of  the  Son  of  God  is  already 
revealed ;  but  generation  after  generation  still 
gazes  at  Him  with  looks  of  inquiry.  What  was 
once  the  Faith  of  anticipation  is  now  the  Faith  of 
Verification,  as  the  meaning  of  the  Presence  be- 
comes fuller  in  experience.  Why  is  not  the 
history  of  the  Christian  Church  closed  at  once, 
or  long  ago,  with  the  final  Manifestation?  Be- 
cause men  are  still  learning  to-day  from  Jesus 
Christ  what  they  have  not  known  before.  He  is 
not  yet  fully  interpreted  to  the  world.  Certain 
lessons  of  practical  love  have  not  only  been  till 
now  unenforced  in  conduct,  but  their  claim  has 
not  even  been  perceived  in  the  general  conscience. 
This  is  true  even  of  a  Christian  country  still ;  and 
without  doubt  more  will  be  found  in  the  future 
than  we  can  now  discern,  both  in  regard  to  prac- 
tice and  to  thought  as  well.  In  former  times  it 
was  the  figure  of  One  to  come,  now  it  is  that  of 
One  present  to  which  we  look  as  the  centre  and 
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sum  of  increasing  Faith.  The  Church  has  still  to 
gather  the  contributions  to  Faith  as  they  are  suc- 
cessively realized. 

How  is  this  gathering  done?  After  the  first 
ages  of  the  Church,  when  Truth  was  gathered 
in  the  visible  Person  of  Christ,  it  was  shown 
to  others  by  those  who  had  been  nearest  to 
Him,  and  had  received  His  authority  to  teach. 
Then,  as  He  was  interpreted  in  growing  experi- 
ence and  thought,  the  various  aspects  of  the 
truth  necessarily  multiplied,  and  a  difference  of 
emphasis  would  sometimes  appear  to  cause  a 
contradiction.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  Church 
to  hold  Councils,  representative  of  her  members, 
to  gather  and  preserve  the  unity  of  the  Faith 
by  linking  each  new  thought  harmoniously  with 
the  Person  of  her  Lord.  If  our  records  cor- 
rectly represent  the  Councils  of  the  early  cen- 
turies, they  were  perhaps  more  strongly  marked 
by  Christian  thought  than  by  Christian  char- 
acter. But  though  sympathies  were  narrow,  yet 
intellect  was  clear  within  its  range,  the  will  was 
sincere,  and  the  body  of  Faith  grew  at  least  in 
the  aspect  of  Creed.  Has  Christian  character 
grown  in  the  experience  of  the  ages  since  ?  Would 
a  Council  of  the  Church  to-day  add  anything  to 
the  past,  if  not  in  thought,  yet  in  the  temper  of 
Charity?  At  least  there  should  have  been  growth 
in  some  respect,   if  the  centuries  have  not  been 
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lost ;  there  should  be  some  contribution  now  ready- 
to  be  gathered  in. 

The  want  of  co-operation  in  the  claims  of  In- 
dividual and  Social  Christianity  has  broken  the 
outward  unity  of  the  Church,  and  we  cannot  in 
any  Council  now  represent  her  as  a  whole.  But 
every  partial  Church  has  at  least  a  partial  expres- 
sion of  the  complete  Faith  in  her  keeping,  which 
she  is  bound  to  guard  as  a  trust,  and  to  purify  and 
extend  as  she  may,  until  all  is  ready  for  the  re- 
union of  the  Glorious  Body  of  Christ.  Perhaps  in 
the  past  the  whole  truth  became  too  great  to  be 
held  together  in  any  visible  organization  of  men, 
until  they  were  individually  more  completely 
fashioned  in  the  likeness  of  Christ.  For  the  Con- 
science of  the  Church  on  earth  at  any  one  time 
must  have  some  relation  to  that  of  the  individual 
Christians  who  compose  it.  We  are  bound  to 
believe  now,  as  we  purify  and  strengthen  our 
own  sight  of  the  truth,  and  similarly  influence 
others  with  whom  we  share  a  common  religious 
life,  that  we  are  working  and  advancing  towards 
the  Great  Reunion.  With  this  belief,  we  regard 
with  respect,  and  such  sympathy  as  we  may,  the 
forms  of  religion  which  are  not  our  own,  for  there 
may  be  some  truth  within,  which  we  ourselves 
are  in  danger  of  missing.  Without  relinquishing 
what  we  possess,  we  seek  such  truth  in  them  that 
we  may  make  that  also  our  own.  So  some  gather- 
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ing  of  the  Faith,  and  enlarging  of  the  Conscience, 
may  still  be  done  individually  and  partially  to- 
ward the  final  completion  of  the  Church.  We 
may  progress  without  timidity  and  without  im- 
patience. The  goal  will  not  be  reached  till  ail 
generations  and  races  have  made  their  contribu- 
tion, however  small,  to  the  perfection  of  the  Faith 
which  is  the  full  interpretation,  given  by  a  perfect 
human  Conscience,  to  the  Revelation  of  the  Son 
of  God. 

2.  How  is  the  witness  of  this  Faith,  thus 
gathered  in  the  Church's  Conscience,  to  be  ex- 
pressed? The  answer  for  our  present  purpose 
must  be,  in  two  ways :  in  a  Creed,  the  form  of 
Thought ;  and  in  Worship,  the  form  of  Emotion 
towards  God ;  though  these  are  insufficient  in 
themselves  without  a  third,  the  life  of  conduct. 
How,  then,  are  the  forms  of  Creed  and  Worship 
to  be  reached  that  can  express  the  complete  Faith 
of  the  whole  Church  ? 

As  to  the  form  itself,  it  is  indifferent,  provided 
that  it  is  adequate  to  express  for  those  who  use  it 
the  full  truth  which  rests  within.  But,  in  view  of 
what  has  been  said,  such  a  proviso  means  that  a 
Form,  whether  of  worship  or  of  Belief,  a  Ritual 
or  a  Creed,  must  be  open  to  the  Verification  of  the 
growing  Conscience  of  the  Church.  No  honour 
is  done  to  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
Church  by  a  rigid  determination  that  Creed  has 
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been  closed  in  the  past  as  sufficient  for  to-day  and 
all  time  to  come.  Nor  is  it  reasonable,  except  as 
a  temporary  expedient,  and  by  way  of  a  confessedly 
artificial  compromise,  to  limit  to  any  of  the  early 
centuries,  few  or  many,  under  whatever  principle 
they  might  be  selected,  the  right  to  supply  to  our 
generation  examples  of  the  true  and  sufficient 
mode  of  Worship.  A  reference  to  the  past  is  right 
and  reasonable,  but  it  must  have  both  intelligent 
and  religious  contact  with  the  Conscience  of  the 
present.  Is  it  possible  to  hold  that  the  Athanasian 
Creed,  if  submitted  to  the  unbiased  verification 
of  the  most  spiritual  Christians  now  on  earth, 
would  retain  all  its  clauses  as  they  stand  without 
explanation  ?  Those  who  uphold  the  past,  only 
because  it  is  the  past,  are  unjust  to  the  present. 
If  the  Faith  of  the  Church  is  to  be  complete,  the 
Conscience  of  to-day  must  be  allowed  to  add  its 
testimony,  not  necessarily  to  overrule  the  past, 
but  reverently  to  survey  it  and  co-operate  with  its 
true  purpose,  which  is  the  Revelation  of  Christ. 
The  Blessed  Lord  on  earth  has  left  us  no  example 
of  even  seeming  to  utter  curses  in  the  Father's 
Name  against  those  whose  offence  is  ignorance. 
The  example  has  come  from  times  when  Christian 
men  of  eminence  were  yet  so  undeveloped  in  the 
spiritual  principles  of  Charity  that  they  found 
nothing  out  of  place  in  either  undergoing  or  in- 
flicting persecution  for  the  Faith. 
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It  may  be  said  that  the  position  thus  indicated 
tends  to  undermine  the  stability  of  the  Historic 
Faith  ;  that  it  opens  to  every  generation  and  to 
every  new  thinker  the  opportunity,  in  the  name 
of  Truth,  of  denying  within  the  Church  the  Lord 
Who  bought  her.  This  is  an  argument  which 
has  to  be  weighed  at  every  step  of  supposed 
progress.  It  is  sufficient  if  we  demand,  on  its 
account,  such  security  as  is  possible  that  our 
teachers,  and  their  disciples  as  well,  are  sincere 
and  religious  and  humble-minded  men  in  the 
presence  of  God.  Such  teaching  as  appears  new 
will  not,  under  such  conditions,  rest  in  the  Con- 
science of  the  Church  unless  it  be  true.  There  is 
no  reason  why  the  Historic  Faith,  if  the  term  is  to 
include  the  whole  body  of  belief,  should  ever  stand 
still  for  those  who  accept  the  living  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

3.  There  remain  a  few  words  to  be  said  on  the 
third  aspect  of  the  Church  already  mentioned.  If 
it  is  her  office  to  gather  and  express  the  faith  of  her 
members,  she  is  thus  qualified  on  the  other  hand 
to  be  their  guide.  As  God  deals  with  us  through- 
out on  principles  of  development,  this  guidance 
by  the  Church  cannot  be  infallible  until  we  reach 
the  end.  Nevertheless,  it  can  be  very  real ;  and, 
in  fact,  it  does  carry  the  weight  of  authority  for 
those  who  acknowledge  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
of  Truth  in  the  past  as  well  as  in  the  present.     It 
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is  by  this  right,  in  which  she  represents  the  inspira- 
tion of  apostles,  martyrs,  saints  of  all  the  ages, 
that  the  Church  claims  to  possess  and  interpret 
a  Revelation  which  may  control  the  lives  of  those 
who  come  to  her.  Her  acceptance  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture as  the  Word  of  God,  her  presentation  of  the 
Christian  Faith,  her  visible  organization,  including 
her  sacraments,  are  not  chance  products  of  fluctuat- 
ing opinion,  but  are  substantially  rooted  in  a 
divinely  ordered  history.  This  position  of  strength, 
so  long  as  her  inspiration  is  maintained,  gives  her 
a  right  to  speak  with  authority  in  the  Name  of  her 
Master. 

Nevertheless,  it  appears  that  when  the  Church 
adopts  a  tone  of  command,  too  often  an  element 
of  hardness  seems  presently  to  intervene  between 
her  and  an  individual  conscience.  Here  is  a 
matter  which  requires  very  delicate  adjustment, 
which  can  only  be  attained  under  spiritual  con- 
ditions. Any  harsh  want  of  consideration  evidently 
cannot  arise  in  the  theoretical  Church ;  if  it  exists 
anywhere,  it  can  only  be  with  those  who,  with  or 
without  authority,  claim  to  represent  her.  This 
is  a  human  defect  which  may  by  and  by  cease  to 
be  harmful.  But  that  sometimes  a  difficult  ques- 
tion of  authority  will  occur  with  a  living  individual 
conscience  is  inevitable.  This  difficulty  also  can 
be  adjusted  with  spiritual  patience.  Every  separate 
Christian  has  a  right,  and  should  have  a  reason- 
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able  invitation,  to  place  his  own  spiritual  convic- 
tions at  the  service  of  the  Church ;  in  doing  so, 
he  does  not  detract  from  her  honour  as  a  teacher 
unless  he  exaggerates  his  own  position.  But  when 
he  understands  how  large  is  the  life  of  the  Church, 
and  how  necessarily  narrow  is  his  own  if  kept  in 
isolation,  he  will  not  allow  himself  to  be  far  misled, 
though  he  rightly  believe  in  the  reality  of  his  own 
personal  experience. 

When  things  both  new  and  old  in  Faith  are 
being  placed  in  comparison,  in  order  that  the 
direction  in  which  their  essential  unity  lies  may  be 
ascertained,  there  are  certain  obvious  principles 
to  be  observed.  He  who  upholds  the  claims  of 
the  living,  growing  present,  must  be  careful  to 
recommend  them  not  so  much  as  one  demanding 
a  right,  but  as  he  who  offers  a  service  of  responsi- 
bility ;  not  by  urgent  self-assertion,  but  by  the 
firmness  of  conviction  which  humbly  relies  on  the 
present  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  past  is  to  be  honoured,  not  with  dead 
prejudice,  but  by  a  renewal  of  the  old  inspiration 
which  produced  it ;  not  with  the  conservatism  of 
mere  habit,  but  with  the  reverence  which  is  due  to 
the  Building  of  God  ;  not  with  slothfulness  of  soul, 
but  with  the  due  humility  which  accompanies  true 
insight. 

The  discussion  contained  in  this  book  is  very 
humbly  submitted  in  the  sight  of  God  with  this 
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twofold  intention  of  reverencing  the  past  and  of 
using  the  present.  It  may  have  no  other  worth  to 
any  one  but  the  writer.  It  necessarily  represents, 
in  the  first  place,  only  the  judgment  of  an  in- 
dividual conscience ;  but  it  is  one  that,  while 
using  the  inward  light,  is  still  seeking  harmony 
with  the  true  Conscience  of  the  Church. 

For  those  who  have  the  happiness  of  member- 
ship in  a  part  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  which 
they  can  trust,  which  they  regard  as,  on  the  whole, 
a  true  representative  of  His  present  Will,  the  con- 
sciousness of  their  position  is  a  source  of  joy  and 
strength.  They  already  experience  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  the  individual  conscience  with  that  of  the 
Church.  Thereby  the  whole  religious  life  is  en- 
larged in  scope,  in  power,  in  hope,  in  effect. 
For  them  at  least  the  life  of  the  Church  is  their 
own  life  ;  from  her  they  receive  ever  new  supplies  ; 
to  her  they  give,  as  they  are  able,  their  thankful  and 
devoted  service.  They  recognize  authority  in  her 
call,  for  it  represents  the  voice  of  Christ  Himself; 
but  it  is  an  authority  which  does  not  oppress  with 
power,  but  uplifts  with  grace.  Learning  to  under- 
stand the  inheritance  into  which  they  have  entered, 
it  seems  to  them  that  the  doors  of  the  Church 
are  opened  wide  by  love,  not  closed  by  the 
selfishness  of  sect,  nor  narrowing  her  welcome  to 
such  people  as  are  shaped  to  a  pattern  either  by 
time  or  place.     They  have  no  fear  for  her  future  ; 
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as  they  only  see  in  it  the  prospect  of  fuller  bless- 
ing ;  for,  stable  in  her  foundation  on  the  Rock  of 
the  Divine  Christ,  she  can  continue  her  building 
upwards  through  the  ages  till  it  is  a  fit  and  com- 
plete habitation  of  God. 

So  the  Soul  responds  to  Jesus  Christ  in  His 
Church.  The  germ  of  the  individual  conscious- 
ness of  God  has  grown  to  its  strength,  and  Life — 
past,  present,  and  to  come — is  full  of  Light. 
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attractive.     They  deserve  to  be  widely  popular." — Scotsman. 

"  Of  all  the  little  Libraries  of  Art  brought  out  at  popular  prices,  Messrs.  Duck- 
worth's promises  tobe  the  best.  The  illustrations  are  extremely  well  chosen.  The 
printing  throughout  is  exceptional,  and  the  binding  is  simple  and  appropriate." 

Daily  Chronicle. 
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